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SECOND  PART  OF 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


The  transau^tions  comprised  in  this  play  take  up  about  nine  years. 
The  action  commences  wiUi  the  account  of'IIotspur^s  being  defeated  and 
killed  [!4(l>')],  and  cluscs  wiUi  tJie  deatli  of  king  Henry  IV.  and  the  cor- 
onition  of  king  Henry  V.  [14ri-l>')].  **  Upton  thinks  these  two  plays  im- 
properly called  The  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  *The 
first  play  ends  (h?  says)  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  Henry  in  the 
kingdom  by  tiie  defeats  of  Uie  rebels.'  This  is  hardly  true ;  for  the 
rebels  are  not  yet  finally  suppressed.  The  second,  he  tells  us,  shows  Henry 
the  Filth  in  tlie  various  ligfits  of  a  (.nt  )d-natured  rake,  till,  on  liis  father's 
death,  he  assumes  a  more  manly  character.  This  is  true ;  but  tliis  repre- 
sentati  )n  gives  ui^  no  id.?a  of  a  dramatic  action.  These  twu  plays  will 
appear  to  every  reader,  who  shall  peruse  tliem  wiUiout  ambition  of  critical 
discoveries,  to  be  so  connected,  that  the  second  is  merely  a  sequel  to  tiie 
first;  to  be  two  only  to  be  one." — Johnsin. 

This  play  wis  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  August  ^\  UtOO.  There 
are  two  copies,  in  quarto,  printed  in  tliat  year;  but  it  is  doubtful  whctiier 
they  are  different  editions,  or  tlic  one  only  a  corrected  impression  of  the 
otlier. 

Malone  supposes  it  to  have  been  composed  in  150B. 


PERSON'S    REPR£SENTED. 


LXKT.   Prinet  »t'  Wiio,  gfUtmm^ 

S-a^  H.;ni7  V. : 
Howj*.  DJu  fl/CIir«nce  ; 


Earl  af  Wu 


_  _'.         H.B.O 

I  L     .  '  the  Ein^'a  Bench. 

-<■-■-  <-,     1  l.ic  OifT'^utice. 

Si-«i.-.^   ,(rL-.^.f^  ./  Yijrk  :  /  Ememia  to  (jU 

LoKD  Ml-w^riv  ;   Lo«aB.ism«9:        ^  £i>f- 

LOKD  B.IUX^LTH  :    Su  Jo«X  COLKTTLX  :  ■ 

Tri)  LK^  oW  iloBTox.aiwsfus  ^NwiliuiberiuKl. 
Falstaf!-,  B.uirauni   Pisroi,  «aJ  Pigv- 
Puixs  mrf  Pkto,  JftniAnCi  da  Prince  BmiT. 

DA*r  &TT«rf(»Sh»l'..iw 

MoL'Uiv    Shaikiv.   W.UT,    Fexblz,    mml    Bcixui.r, 

FtNC  wi'/^N.iKE.  Sktrift  OfUert. 

RiMnti-     .1  p.  net.        ' 

A  Daoccr,  ^Kubr  a/lic  Ep^gM». 


Lords,  ami  otiur  At(eod4nt»;  Officers,  Soldiers,  HeaseiH 
ger.  Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  ifc. 


SCENE.     England. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


INDUCTION. 


Warkworth.    Before  Northumberland's  Castle. 

Enter  Rumor,  painted  fall  of  tongues.^ 

Rumor.   Open  your  ears  ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumor  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth. 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride  ; 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world ; 
And  who  but  Rumor,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepared  defence ; 
Whilst  the  big  ear,  swollen  with  some  other  grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter  ?     Rumor  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop,^ 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 

1  In  a  mask  on   St  Stephen^s   Night,  1614,  by  Thomajs  Campioii, 
Rumor  comes  on  in  a  skin  cotX  full  ofwin^td  tongues. 
9  The  Hop$  are  the  holes  in  a  flute  or  pipe. 
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Can  |)hy  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
M  V  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Anionji  my  household  ?    Why  is  rumor  here? 
I  run  before  king  Harry's  victory  ; 
Who,  in  a  bloody  (ield  l)y  Shrewsbury, 
Harh  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troops, 
Quenehing  th(»  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Kven  with  the  rel)els'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
To  spe  ik  so  true  at  first?     My  office  is 
1\)  noise  abroad, — that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Und(»r  the  wnuh  of  noble  Hotspiu'^s  sword; 
And  thit  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
St(M)ped  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  hive  I  rumored  through  the  peasant  towns 
Bt»tween  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-(»aten  hold  of  ragged  stone,^ 
Whi»re  Hotspiu's  father,  old  Northumlierland, 
Lies  crafty-sick.     The  posts  come  tiring  on, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  l)rings  other  news 
riian  tln»y  have  learned  of  me.    From  Kimior's  tongues 
rJiey  bring  snuK)ih  comforts  false,  worse  than    true 
wrongs.  lExU. 


T 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.     The  same.    The  Porter  before  the  Gate. 

Enter  Lord  Bardolph. 

Bardolph.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho  ? — ^Where 

is  the  earl? 
Port.   What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 
Bard.  Tell  thou  the  carl, 

That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.    His  lordship  is  walked  forth  into  the  orchard. 

1  Northuiiiborland*8  castle. 
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Please  It  your  honor,  knork  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  hiiuself  will  answer. 


Enter  Northumberland. 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

Norili.   Wliat  news,  lord  Bardolph  ?  •  Every  minute 
.    now 
Should  Im^  the  father  of  some  stratagem ; 
Tlie  tim«»s  are  wild  ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  fe(»ding,  nudly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  Invars  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  \)r\\\i  }o:i  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.    Good,  an  Heaven  will ! 


Bard. 


As  irood  as  heart  can  wish.- 


The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 

An  I,  in  the  fortinie  of  my  lord  your  son, 

Prince  Harry  slain  outright;  and  l)oth  the  Blunts 

Killed  by  the  hand  of  Douglas :  yoimg  prince  John, 

And  Westmon^hind,  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field  ; 

And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  sir  John, 

Is  prisoner  to  your  son.     O,  such  a  day, 

So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 

Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times. 

Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

Nortk.  How  is  this  derived  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  Came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard.    I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence ; 
A  gentleman  well-bred,  and  of  good  name, 
Th.it  fret»ly  rendered  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.    II«Te  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I 
sent 
On  Tifcsdav  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.    My  lord,  I  overrode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is  furnished  with  no  c(»rtaintM»s, 
IMore  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 
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Enter  Travers. 

North.   Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with 
you  ? 

Tra.   My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  turned  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  horsed. 
Outrode  me.   •  After  him,  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  ahnost  forspent  ^  with  speed. 
That  stopped  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  asked  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
1  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  bis  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so. 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha ! Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ! 

Bard.  My  lord,  Pll  tell  you  what  ; 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honor,  for  a  silken  point  ^ 
Pll  give  my  barony  ;  never  talk  of  it. 

Jyorth.   Why  should   the   gentleman,  that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give  then  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  ^  fellow,  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on  ;  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.   Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  ; 

1  Exhausted.  ^  A  silken  point  is  a  tagged  lace. 

3  L  e.  HUderlingf  base,  low  fellow. 
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So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation.^ 

Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mor.    I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord ; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  friglit  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son,  and  brother? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  aptcr  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begoiie, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burned ; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  wouldst  say, — Your  son  did  thus,  and  thus, 
Your  brother,  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas  ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds  : 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.    Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know, 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  feared  is  chanced.     Yet  speak,  Morton; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.    You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  ; 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.   Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye ; 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin. 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so. 
The  tongue  oflends  not,  that  reports  his  death ; 
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And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead  ; 
Not  he,  which  savs  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unvveleonie  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  l)ell, 
Remembered  knolling  a  departing  friend.' 

Bard.    I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.    I  am  sorry,  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
Thit,  which  I  would  to  Heiven  I  had  not  seen ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  slate. 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out-breathed, 
To  Harry  Monmouth ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  dowil 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  u  hence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  once,  t(K)k  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-tempered  courage  in  his  troops ; 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  st(.*eled ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Turned  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself. 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  gre:itest  speed, 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  ain), 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  tiieir  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.     Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner  ;  and  thdt  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-hilK)ring  sword 
H  id  three  times  slain  the  appe  ranee  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vr.il'^  his  stomich,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turned  their  backs;  and,  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is, — tliat  the  king  hath  won  ;  and  h  ilh  sent  out 
A  speedy  power  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 

'  The  6c//  anciently  was  niner  before  the  dying  person  had  expired,  and 
thence  was  called  the  passiiifr  bell. 
2  To  vail  is  to  /oirer,  to  ciibt  down. 
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Under  the  conduct  of  joung  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland :  this  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.   For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well ; 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weakened  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms  ;  even  so  my  limbs. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enraged  with  grief,* 
Are  thrice  themselves :    hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  • 

crutch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
Must  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  fleshed  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring. 
To  frown  upon  the  enraged  Northumberland ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !    Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined !  let  order  die ! 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead ! 

Tra.   This  strained   passion  doth  you  wrong,  my 
lord.3 

Bard.   Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  fi*om  your 
honor. 

Mor.   The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 

^  GrUfj  in  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  is  used,  in  its  present  sense,  for 
9orrow ;  in  the  former  part  for  hodQy  pain. 

s  Shakspeare,  like  his  contemporaries,  uses  nice  in  the  sense  of  e^emtnofe, 
deUeaUy  tender, 

3  This  line  in  the  quarto,  is,  hy  mistake,  given  to  UmfrevUU^  who  is 
spoken  of  in  this  very  scene  as  absent  It  is  given  to  TVavers  at  Steevens's 
Miggestioii* 
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To  Stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 

You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord,^ 

And  summed  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said, — 

Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise. 

That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

You  knew,  he  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 

More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er ; 

You  were  advised,  his  flesh  was  capable 

Of  wounds,  and  scars ;  and  that  his  forward  spirit 

Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged ; 

Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forth ;  and  none  of  this. 

Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 

The  stiff-borne  action.     What  hath  then  befallen, 

Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth. 

More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.   We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss. 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one  ; 
And  yet  we  ventured,  for  the  gain  proposed 
Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared ; 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth  ;  body,  and  goods. 

Mor.   'Tis  more  than  time  ;  and,  my  most  noble  lord, 

I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 

The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up,* 
With  well-appointed  powers  ;  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord,  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps, 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight : 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  firom  their  souls; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained. 
As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weapons  only 
Seemed  on  our  side,  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion ; 

^  The  fourteen  following  lines,  and  a  number  of  others  in  this  play 
were  not  in  the  quarto  edition. 
3  This  and  the  following  twenty  lines  are  not  found  in  the  quartou 
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Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 
He's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  king  Richard,  scraped  from  Pomfret  stones ; 
Derives  from  Heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause ; 
Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land, 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 
And  more  ^  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.   I  knew  of  this  before  ;  but,  to  speak  truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge. 
Get  posts,  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed ; 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   n.     London.    A  Street. 


Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  vnth  his  Page  hearing  his 

sword  and  buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my 
water  ?  • 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good, 
healthy  water ;  but  for  the  party  that  owed  '  it,  he  might 
have  more  dis3ases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  *  at  me. 
The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  vent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.     I  am  not  only 

^  i.  e.  great  and  small,  oU  ranks. 

3  This  quackery  was  once  so  much  in  fashion  that  Linacre,  the  founder 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  formed  a  statute  to  restrain  apothecaries 
from  carrying  the  water  of  their  patients  tqi^  doctor,  and  aflerwards  giving 
medicmes  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  pronounced  concerning  it  This 
statute  was  followed  by  another,  which  forbade  the  doctors  themselves  to 

Sronounce  on  any  disorder  from  such  an  uncertain  diagnostic.    But  this 
id  not  extinguish  the  practice. 
3  Owned. 

^  *^  Oird  (Mr.  Gifford  says)  is  a  mere  metathesis  of  gride,  and  means  a 
thrust,  a  blow :  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  for  a  smart  stroke  of  wit, 
taunt,  repioaehful  retort,  6lc^  is  justified  by  a  similar  application  of  kindred 
terms  in  aU  languages. 
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witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 
I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  over- 
whelmed all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee 
into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off, 
why  then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson  man- 
drake,^ thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to 
wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  * 
till  now :  but  I  will  set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver, 
but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to  your 
master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,'  the  prince  your  mas- 
ter, whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have 
a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  shall 
get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say, 
his  face  is  a  face-royal.  God  may  finish  it  when  he 
will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep  it  still  as 
a  face-royal,*  for  a  barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out 
of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ 
man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor.  He  may 
keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I 

can  assure  him. ^What  said  master  Dumbleton  about 

the  satin  for  my  short  cloak,  and  slops  ? 

Page*  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better 
assurance  than  Bardolph;  he  would  not  take  his  bond 
and  yours  ;  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fid.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton  !  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter !  ^ — A  whoreson  Achitophel !  a  rascally 


1  A  root  supposed  to  have  the  shape  of  a  man.  Quacks  and  impostors 
counterfeited,  with  the  root  briony,  figures  resembling  parts  of  the  human 
body,  which  were  sold  to  the  credulous  as  endued  with  specific  virtues. 
See  sir  Thomas  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  72,  edit  1686. 

3  An  agait  is  used  metaphorically  fbr  a  very  diminutive  person,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  small  figures  cut  in  agate  for  rings  and  broaches. 

3  Juvenal  occurs  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  in  Love's 
Labor's  Lost  It  is  also  used  in  many  places  by  Chaucer  for  a  young 
man.  ^ 

4  Johnson  says  that,  by  b,  f ace-royal,  Falstaff  means  a  face  exempt  from 
the  touch  of  vulgar  hands.  Steevens  imagines  that  there  may  be  a  quibble 
intended  on  the  coin  called  a  real,  or  royal ;  that  a  barber  can  no  more 
earn  sixpence  by  his  face,  than  by  the  face  stamped  on  the  coin,  the  one 
requiring  as  little  shaving  as  the  other.  Mason  thinks  that  Falstaff 's  con- 
ceit is,  **  If  nothing  be  taken  out  of  a  royal,  it  will  remain  a  royal  still,  as 
it  was."    The  reader  will  decide  for  himself. 

5  An  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  rich  roan,  who  had  fared  Bumptaoosly 
every  day,  when  he  requested  a  drop  of  water  to  cod  his  tongue. 
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yea-forsooth  knave  !  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand/  and 
then  stand  upon  security! — The  whoreson  smooth- 
pates  do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches 
of  keys  at  their  girdles;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough^ 
with  them  in  honest  taking  up,  then  they  must  stand 
upon — security.  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane 
in  my  mouth,  as  ofier  to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked 
he  should  have  sent  me  two-and-twenty  yards  of  satin, 
as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well, 
he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of 
abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through 
it ;  and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own 
lantern  to  light  him. Where's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield,  to  buy  your  wor- 
ship a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield ;  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in 
the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,^  and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed 
the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Pal.   Wait  close,  f  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.   What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.   FalstafT,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.    He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord ;  but  he  hath  since  done  good 
service  at  Shrewsbury;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going 
with  some  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just.   Whditj  to  York  ?     Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.   Sir  John  FalstafT! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.    1  ou  must  speak  louder ;  my  master  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Just.   I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 


1  To  bear  in  hand  is  to  keep  in  expectation  hyfalte  promises. 
8  L  e.  in  their  debt,  hytaking  i^  goods  on  credit 
3  This  judge  was  sir  Wm.  &scoigne,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  died  Dec  17, 14ia 
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thing  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must 
speak  with  him. 

Alten.   Sir  John, 

Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  beg !  Is  there  not 
wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  king 
lack  subjects?  do  not  the  rebels  need  soldiers?  Though 
it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse 
shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it 
worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to 
make  it. 

Alten.   You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man  ? 
Setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had 
lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and 
your  soldiership  aside ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than 
an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay  aside 
that  which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  get'st  any  leave  of  me, 
hang  me ;  if  thou  takest  leave,  thou  wert  better  be 
hanged.     You  hunt  counter;^  hence!  avaunt! 

Atten.   Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch.  Just.   Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  aln'oad. 
I  heard  say,  your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not 
clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in 
you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time  ;  and  I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  lordship,  to  have  a  reverend  care 
of  your  health. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expe- 
dition to  Shrewsbury. 


1  To  hurU  counter  was  to  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to  trace  the  scent  back- 
wards ;  to  hurU  iibythe  heel  is  the  technical  j^rase.  Falstaff  means  to 
tell  the  man  that  ne  is  on  a  wrong  scent  The  folio  and  the  modem 
editions  print  huni-counter  with  a  hyphen,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  like  a 
name ;  but  in  the  quartos  the  words  are  disjoined — huaU  anmUr. 
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FaL  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  bear,  his  msgesty 
is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  msyesty. — You  would  not 
come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is  fallen 
into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  Heaven  mend  him !  I  pray,  let  me 
speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  leth- 
.  argy ,  an't  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in 
the  Uood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief ;  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have  read  the  cause 
of  its  effects  in  Galen ;  it  is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease ; 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.^  yeTj  well,  my  lord,  very  well ;  rather,  an't 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  mala- 
dy of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do  be- 
come your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord ;  but  not  so 
patient.  Your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  im- 
prisonment to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I 
should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the 
wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a 
scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel 
in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  qiot  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you  live  in 
great  infamy. 


1  In  the  qaarto  edition  this  speech  stands  thus : — 

«  OUL  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  welL** 

This  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  tradition  that  Falstaff  was  first  called 
OldeatlU. 

VOL.  IT.  3 
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Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  camiot  live  in 
less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your 
waste  is  great, 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise  ;  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.   You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me.  I  am  the 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  WeU,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed 
wound  ;  your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gad's-hill.  You 
may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'erposting 
that  action. 

Fal.   My  lord? 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so ;  wake 
not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.   To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,^  my  lord ;  all  tallow ;  if  I  did 
say  of  wax,  nay  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face, 
but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.    His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down, 
like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light ;  *  but,  I 
hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me  without 
weighing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot 
go,  I  cannot  tell.^  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these 
coster-monger  times,  that  true  valor  is  turned  bear-herd. 
Pregnancy  ^  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit 
wasted  in  giving  reckonings ;  all  the  other  gifts  apper- 

1  A  uHUsd  candle  is  a  lar^e  candle  lighted  up  at  a  feast 
s  <^  As  light  as  a  clipped  angel "  is  a  comparison  frequent  in  the  old 
comedies. 

3  /  cannot  ieU^  Johnson  explains,  ^  I  cannot  be  taken  in  a  reckoning,  I 
cannot  pass  current"  Mr.  Giffbrd  objects  to  this  explanation,  and  says 
that  it  merely  means  « I  cannot  tell  wliat  to  think  of  it^ 

4  Pregnancy  is  readiness. 
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tinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them, 
are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that  are  old,  con- 
sider not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young.  You 
measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of 
your  galls  t  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth, 
1  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll 
of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  charac- 
ters of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ? 
a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?  a  decreasing  leg  ? 
an  increasing  belly?  Is  not  your  voice  broken r  your 
wind  short  ?  your  chin  double  ?  your  wit  single  ?  ^  and 
every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity?  and 
will  you  yet  call  yourself  young?  Fie,  fie,  fie,  sir 
John! 

Fed.  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a 
round  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have  lost  it  with  holla- 
ing, and  smging  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth 
further,  I  will  not.  The  truth  is,  1  am  only  old  in 
judgment  and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper 
with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'  the  ear  that 
the  prince  gave  you, — he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince, 
and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked 
him  for  it ;  and  the  young  lion  repents ;  marry,  not  in 
ashes  and  sackcloth ;  but  in  new  silk  and  old  sack. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  Heaven  send  the  prince  a  better 
companion ! 

Fal.  Heaven  send  the  companion  a  better  prince ! 
I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.    Well,   the   king   hath   severed  you   and 

Srince   Harry.      I  hear  you  are   a  going  with   lord 
ohn  of  Lancaster,  against  the  archbishop,  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty,  sweet  wit  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at 
home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day  !   for,  by 

1  Single  ia  iin^Uf  My. 
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the  Lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I 
mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily ;  if  it  be  a  hot  day, 
an  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  mignt 
never  spit  white  again.  There  is  not  a  dangerous 
action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it. 
Well,  I  cannot  last  ever ;  ^  but  it  was  always  yet  the 
trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  ^xxl  thing, 
to  make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say,  I  am 
an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest.  I  would  to  God 
my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I 
were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to  be 
scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God 
bless  your  expedition ! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound, 
to  furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are  too 
impatient  to  bear  crosses.^  Fare  you  well.  Conmiend 
me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.' — ^A 
man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousness,  than 
he  can  part  young  Umbs  and  lechery ;  but  the  gcmt 
galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other ;  and  so 
both  the  degrees  prevent  *  my  curses. ^Boy ! 

Pa^e.   Sir? 

Fal.   What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Pa^e.   Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fai.   I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption 

^  The  rest  of  thia  speech,  which  is  not  in  the  fidio,  is  restored  from  the 
quarto  copy. 

3  A  qtubble  is  here  intended  between  crosses,  contraiyings,  and  the 
sort  of  money  so  called. 

3  This  alludes  to  a  common  butcroel  diversion  of  bo}[s,  called  AZ^ppmg' 
the  toad.  They  lay  a  board,  two  or  three  feet  long,  at  right  angles,  over  a 
transverse  piece,  two  or  three  inches  thick ;  then  placin^f  the  toad  at  one 
end  of  the  boaid,  the  other  end  is  stmck  by  a  bat  or  urge  stick,  which 
throws  the  poor  toad  forty  or  fi^  feet  perpendicular  from  the  earth ;  and 
the  fall  generally  kills  it  A  thru-man  hu&e  is  a  heavy  beetle,  with  tiiree 
bandies,  used  in  driving  piles. 

^  To  pnvtni  is  to  anticipate. 
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of  the  purse ;  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out, 
Imt  the  disease  is  incurable. — Go  bear  this  letter  to  my 
lord  of  Lancaster ;  this  to  the  prince  ;  this  to  the  earl 
of  Westmoreland ;  and  this  to  old  mistress  Ursula, 
whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived 
the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin.  About  it ;  you  know 
where  to  find  me.  [Exit  Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout, 
or,  a  gout  of  this  pox !  for  the  one,  or  the  other,  pla3rs 
the  roffue  with  my  great  toe.  It  is  no  matter,  if  I  do 
halt ;  1  have  the  wars  for  my  color,  and  my  pension 
shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A  good  wit  will  make 
use  of  any  thing ;  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity. 

[Exit. 

SCENE   III.     York.     A   Room  in  the  Archbishop's 

Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  the  Lords  Hastings, 

Mowbray,  and  Bardolph. 

Arch.   Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known 
our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Motob.    I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  bur  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast.   Oar  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.   The  question  then,  lord  Hastings,  standeth 
thus : — 
Whether  our  present  five-and-twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 
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Hast.   With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point. 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far 
TUl  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand ; 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-faced  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Arch.   'Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed. 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.   It  was,  my  lord;   who  lined  himself  with 
hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ;  ^ 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leaped  into  destruction. 

Hast.   But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.   Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war ; — 
Indeed  the  instant  action,^  (a  cause  on  foot,) 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair, 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean  to  build. 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 

^  That  is,  which  turned  outlohe  much  tmaUer  ihan^  &c. 
^  The  first  twenty  lines  of  this  speech  were  first  inserted  in  the  folioi 
1623.    This  passage  has  perplexed  the  editors.    The  old  copies  read  :— 

«*  Yes,  t^this  present  quality  of  war, 
tndeeatlie  instant  action :  a  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope:  As  in,**  &c. 

(t  has  been  proposed  to  read : — 

"  Yes,  xfthiB  present  quality  of  war ; — 
Jnductd  the  instant  action :  a  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in,"  &c 

The  reading  adopted  by  Steevens  and  Malone,  from  Johnson's  suggestion, 
is  that  whicn  is  given  above. 
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Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  least,  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 

And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 

Consent  ^  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else. 

We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures. 

Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men ; 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through, 

Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 

And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hast.    Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  hkely  of    fair 
birth) 

Should  be  still-born,  and  that  we  now  possessed 

The  utmost  man  of  expectation ; 

I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 

Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard.   What !  is  the  king  but  five-and- twenty  thou- 
sand ? 
Hast.   To  us,  no  more ;  nay,  not  so  much,  lord  Bar- 
dolph. 

For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 

Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French,* 

And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 

Must  take  up  us.     So  is  the  unfirm  king 

In  three  divided ;  and  his  coffers  sound 

With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.   That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths 
together. 


s  During  this  rebellion  of  Northamberland  and  the  archbishop^  a  French 
army  of  twelve  thoosand  men  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  in  aid  of  Owen 
Glendower.    See  Holinshed,  p.  531. 
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And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that. 

jSard.    Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither  ? 

Hast.   The  duke  of  Lancaster,^  and  Westmoreland : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself,  and  Harry  Monmouth : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on ;  * 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice, 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited. — 
A  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many,  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be ! 
And  being  now  trimmed^  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st* thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howFst  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  lived,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamored  on  his  grave. 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  O  earthy  yield  us  that  king  again, 

1  This  is  an  anachronism.  Prince  John  of  Lancaster  ivas  not  created  a 
duke  till  the  second  year  of  the  rei^  of  his  brother,  king  Henry  V.  At 
this  time  prince  Henry  was  actually  duke  of  Lancaster.  Shakspeare  was 
misled  by  Stowe,  who,  speaking  of  the  first  parliament  of  king  Henry  IV., 
says,  "  Then  the  king  rose,  and  made  his  eldest  sonne  prince  of  W  ales, 
&c.:  his  second  sonne  was  there  made  duke  of  Lancaster."  Annales, 
1631. — He  seems  to  have  consulted  Stowe  (p.  323)  between  the  timefl  of 
finishing  the  last  play  and  beginning  of  the  present 

'  This  speech  first  appeared  in  the  folio. 

3  Dressed.  m^ 
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And  take  thou  this  !    O  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst. 

Mawb.   Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  ? 

Hast.   We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I.     London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Hostess ;    Fang,  and  his  hoy^  with  her ;  and 

Snare,  following. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang.   It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where  is  your  yeoman  ?  ^  Is  it  a  lusty  yeo- 
man ?  will  a'  stand  to't  ? 

Fang.   Sirrah,  where's  Snare  ? 

Host.   O  Lord,  ay ;  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.   Here,  here. 

Fang.   Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  FalstafT. 

Host.  Yea,  good  master  Snare ;  I  have  entered  him 
and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for 
he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him ;  he  stabbed 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly ;  in  good 
faith,  a'  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon 
be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will  spare  nei- 
ther man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrust. 

Host.   No,  nor  I  neither ;  Pll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  a'  come  but 
within  my  vice ;  * — 

1  A  bailiffs  follower  was  fcnrmeily  called  a  Serjeant's  yeoman, 
s  The  quarto  reads  view.    Viet  is  used  for  rrojp  or  clutch.    The^  is 
vnlgariy  called  Ae  vice  in  the  west  of  England. 

VOL.  IV.  4 
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Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you, 
he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score. — Good  master 
Fang,  hold  him  sure ; — good  master  Snare,  let  him  not 
'scape.  He  comes  continually  to  Pie-comer  (saving 
your  manhoods)  to  buy  a  saddle;  and  he's  indited  to 
dinner  to  the  lubbar's  head  in  Lumbert-street,  to  mas- 
ter Smooth's  the  silkman.  1  pray  ye,  since  my  exion 
is  entered,  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world, 
let  him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark 
is  a  long  loan  ^  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have 
borne,  and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fiibbed  off, 
and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no  hon- 
esty in  such  dealing ;  unless  a  woman  should  be  made 
an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's  wrong. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  knave, 
Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices, 
master  Fang,  and  master  Snare ;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

Fal.  How  now?  whose  mare's  dead?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets ! — Draw,  Bardolph ;  cut  me  off 
the  villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I'll  throw  thee  in 
the  channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  bastardly 
rogue! — Murder,  murder! — O  thou  honey-suckle*  vil- 
lain !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's  ?  O 
thou  honey-seed*  rogue!  thou  art  a  honey-seed;  a 
man-queller,^  and  a  woman-queller. 

1  The  old  copies  read  ^  long  one ; "  which  Theohald  supposed  was  a 
corruption  of  lone  or  loan,  Mr.  Douce  thinks  the  alteration  unnecessary  { 
and  that  the  hostess  means  to  say  that  a  hundred  mark  is  a  long  acare^  or 
reckoning,  for  her  to  bear. 

3  It  is  scarce  necesstuy  to  remark  that  honey-suckle  and  honey-seed  are 
dame  Quickly^s  corruptions  of  homicidal  and  homicide, 

3  To  quell  was  anciently  used  for  to  kUL 
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Fal.   Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.   A  rescue !  a  rescue ! 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — Thou 
wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  thou  woH,  woh  thou  ?  do,  do,  thou 
rogue!  do,  thou  hemp-seed ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian !  you  fiis* 
tilarian !  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here, 
ho! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I  beseech  you, 
stand  to  me ! 

Ch.  Just.   How  now,  sir  John  ?  what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow ;  wherefore  hang'st  thou  on  him  ? 

Host.  O,  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Just,   r  or  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord.  It  is  for 
all,  all  I  have ;  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and 
home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly 
of  his ; — but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I'll 
ride  thee  o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this,  sir  John  ?  Fie !  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  ex- 
clamation ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a  poor 
widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.   What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself, 
and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a 
parcel-gilt  ^  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at 

^  Pared-giU  m  pvtly  gilt,  or  gilt  only  in  parts.    LAneham,  in  his  Let- 
ter from  KenQwimi,  deflcribing  a  bride-ciip,  saji, "  It  was  formed  of  a 
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the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in 
Wbeeson-week,^  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
liking  his  father  ^  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou 
didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound, 
to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst 
thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar;  telling  us 
she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst 
desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill 
for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she 
was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so 
familiarity  with  such  poor  people;  saying  that  ere  long 
they  should  call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss 
me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee 
now  to  thy  book-oath ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poof  mad  soul ;  and  she  says, 
up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. 
She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and,  the  truth  is,  poverty 
hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these  foolish  officers,  1 
beseech  you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the 
f?dse  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng 
of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent 
sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consid- 
eration. You  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon 
the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made  her 
serve  your  uses  both  in  purse  and  person. 

Host.   Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  Tr'ythee,  peace. — Pay  her  the  debt  you 
owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villany  you  have  done  with 
her ;  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the 
other  with  current  repentance. 

Fal.   My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  ^  with- 

sweet  Bucket  barrel,  a  faire  turned  foot  set  to  It,  all  seemly  be-sylvered 
and  pored  giUJ" 

1  The  fouo  reads  Wdisun-wedL 

^  The  folio  has  ^  for  likening  kim  to,"  &c. 

'  Sneap  is  reproqf^  rebuke.  Snip,  snib,  sneb,  and  snub,  are  different 
fbraif  of  the  same  word.    To  map  was  originally  to  check  Of  pinch  by 

uOtL 
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out  reply.  You  call  honorable  boldness,  impudent 
sauciness :  if  a  man  will  make  court'sj,  and  say  noth- 
ing, he  is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  re- 
membered, I  will  not  be  your  suitor ;  I  say  to  you,  I  do 
desire  deliverance  from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty 
employment  in  the  king's  affairs. 

Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong ; 
but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,*  and  satisfy 
the  poor  woman. 

Fal.   Come  hither,  hostess.  [Taking  her  aside. 

Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  Just.   Now,  master  Gower,  what  news  ? 

Gow.   The   king,   my  lord,  and   Harry  prince  of 
Wales, 
Are  near  at  hand ;  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.   As  I  am  a  gentleman : 

Host.   Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman. — Come,  no  more  words 
of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of  my 
dining-chambers. 

Feu.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking :  and  for 
thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,*  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these 
fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou 
canst.  Come,  and  it  were  not  for  thy  humors,  there 
is  not  a  better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face, 
and  Mraw^  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in 
this  humor  with  me!  dost  not  know  me?  Come, 
come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

^  Suitably  to  your  character. 

9  fFaUr  work  ia  under  color  paxrdings  or  kanginffs.  The  painted  cloth 
was  generally  oil  color ;  but  a  cheaper  sort,  probaoly  resembling  in  their 
execution  some  modem  paper-hangings,  was  brought  from  Holland  or 
Germany,  executed  in  water  color,  or  £stemper.  Tne  German  hunting, 
or  wild  Doar  hunt,  would  consequently  be  a  prevalent  subject 

9  Withdraw. 
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Hosl.  ^^xdLj  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  i'  faith  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good 
earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  111  make  other  shift ;  you'll  be  a 
fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope  you'll  come  to  supper ;  you'll  pay  me 
altogether. 

Fal.  Will  I  live?— Go,  with  her,  with  her;  [To 
Bardolph.]  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet^  you  at 
supper  ? 

fed.   No  more  words ;  let's  have  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Ofiicers, 

and  Page. 

Ch.  Just.   I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fai.   What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.   Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Gow.   At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well.  What's  the  news, 
my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.   Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Grow.   No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse, 
Are  marched  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble 
lord? 

Ch.  Just.   You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently. 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

Fd.   My  lord! 

Ch.  Just.   What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner  ? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here ;  I  thank 
you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being 
you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fed.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower  r 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners,  sir  John  ? 
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Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was 
a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the  right  fencing 
grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a 
great  fool.  lEzeunt. 


SCENE   II.     Th£  same.    Another  Street 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poms. 

P.  Hen.   Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Pains.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought,  weariness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me  ;  though  it  discolors  the 
complexion  of  my«greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth 
it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Pains.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike,  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  humUe  con- 
siderations make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  ? 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how 
many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast ;  viz.  these,  and 
those  thfit  were  the  peach-colored  ones  ?  or  to  bear  the 
inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one 
other  for  use  ? — but  that  the  tennis-court  keeper  knows 
better  than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee, 
when  thou  keepest  not  racket  there ;  as  thou  hast  not 
done  a  great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low-coun- 
tries have  made  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  hoUand ;  and  Grod 
knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy 
linen,^  shall  inherit  his  kingdom :  but  the  midwives  say 
the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  woM 
increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strengthened. 

Pains.   How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  labored  so 

1  Hit  kuloril  cAU^  wnpped  op  in  in  oU  ilHilik 
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hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly.  Tell  me,  how  many 
good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being  so 
sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen.    Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Poins.   Yes ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing 
that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee, — it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick ;  albeit  I  could  tell 
to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to 
call  my  friend,)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins.   Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in 
the  devil's  book,  as  thou,  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and 
persistency.  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell 
thee, — my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father  is  so 
sick ;  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath 
in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  ^  of  sorrow. 

Poins.   The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should 
weep  ? 

Poins.   I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought :  and 
thou  art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  thmk  as  every  man  thinks. 
Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  t^e  road- 
way better  than  thine ;  every  man  would  think  me  a 
hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accites  your  most  wor- 
shipful thought  to  think  so  ? 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and 
so  much  engraffed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.   And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of;  I  can 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears  :  the  worst  that  they  can 
say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am 
a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ;  ^  and  those  two  things,  I 

1  OiUntaium  is  not  here  used  for  haasyvl  show,  but  for  mere  outward 
thow, 
*  Apraper/ttttMtfmyhandiiaiheniDewiiaUdlftBaw  <^hi»hand$^ 
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confess;^  I  cannot  help.     By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bar- 
dolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  FalstafT:  he  had 
him  from  me  Christian ;  and  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have 
not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  'Save  your  grace ! 

P.  Hen.   And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  ! 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  [To  the  Page.]  you 
bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ?  wherefore  blush 
you  now  ?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you  be- 
come !  Is  it  such  a  matter,  to  get  a  pottlepot's  maiden- 
head ? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a 
red-lattice,^  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face  from 
the  window :  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and,  methought, 
he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat, 
and  peeped  through. 

P.  Men.    Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.   Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.   Away,  you  rascally  Altbea's  dream,  away ! 

P.  Hen.   Instruct  us,  boy ;  what  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  firebrand;  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation. — 
There  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  money. 

Poins.  O  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.   And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town  ;  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

which  18  only  a  free  version  of  the  French   homme  haut  a-la^main :  a 
wum  qf  txeeuiion  or  valor.    That  a  tall  or  a  proper  fellow  wu  sometimefl 
used  in  an  equivocal  sense  for  a  tkitf,  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
1  An  fllehoose  window. 

VOL.   IV.  5 
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Pains.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — Afxd  how 
doth  the  inartlemas,^  jour  master  ? 

Bard.   In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician , 
but  that  moves  not  him ;  though  that  be  sick  it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with 
me  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place ;  for,  look  you, 
how  he  writes. 

Poins.    [Reads.']    John  FalstafT,  knighiy ^Every 

man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  name 
himself.  Even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king;  for 
they  never  prick  their  finger,  but  they  say.  There  is 
same  of  the  king^s  blood  ^pUt :  Haio  comes  that  ?  says 
he  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive  :  the  answer  is 
as  ready  as  a  borrower's  ^  cap ;  /  am  the  king^s  poor 
cousin,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will 
fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But  the  letter : — 

Poins.  Sir  John  FalstafT,  knight,  to  the  son  of  the 
king,  nearest  his  father,  Harry,  prince  of  Wales,  greet- 
ing.— ^Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.   Peace ! 

Poms.  I  will  imitate  the  honorable  Roman^  in  brev- 
ity : — he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath ;  short-winded. 
— I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave 
thee.  Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins ;  for  he  misuses 
thy  favors  so  much,  that  he  sivears  thou  art  to  marry  his 
sister  Nell.  Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou  may^st,  and  so 
farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  thou  usest  him,) 
Jack  FalstafT,  with  my  familiars ; 
John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters ; 
and  sir  John,  unth  all  Europe. 

1  Falstaff  is  before  called  ^  thou  latter  spring,  aU-haUoum  tumm/tr^ 
and  Poins  now  calls  him  martUmaSf  a  corruption  of  mariinmasj  which 
means  the  same  thing.  The  feast  of  St  Martin  being  considered  the  latr 
:er  end  of  autumn,  Este  de  SL  Martin  is  a  French  proverb  for  a  late  sum- 
mer.   It  means,  therefore,  an  old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions. 

s  The  old  copy  reads  a  borrowed  cap.    The  emendation  is  Waiburton'a. 

3  That  is,  Julvus  Casar.  Falstaff  alludes  to  the  vent,  vidif  viei,  which 
be  aftorwards  quotes. 


ff 
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My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him 
eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry 
your  sister  ? 

Pains.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  fortune !  but 
I  never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time ; 
add  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock 
us. — Is  your  master  here  in  London  P 

Bard.   Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in 
the  old  frank  ?  ^ 

Bard.   At  the  old  place,  my  lord ;  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Page.   Ephesians,  my  lord ;  of  the  old  church.^ 

P.  Hen.   Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly,  and 
mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman 
of  my  master's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers  are  to 
the  town  bull.  Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at 
supper  ? 

Pains.   I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord;  PU  follow  you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph ; — no  word 
to  your  master,  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town.  There's 
for  your  silence. 

]Sard.   I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.   And  for  mine,  sir, — I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  [Exeunt  Bardolph 
and  Page.] — ^This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some 
road. 

Pains.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  be- 
tween Saint  Albans  and  London. 


1  wf  9l^  a  piaoe  lo  fiUten  a  boir  la. 

*  A  cant  phrase,  nrobably  aiffmiyiiiff  fopert,  or  JMt  campaniom  fT  At 
MmH. 
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P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow^  him- 
self to-night  in  his  true  colors,  and  not  ourselves  be 
seen  ? 

Pains.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins,  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  descen- 
sion !  ^  it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  pren- 
tice ?  a  low  transformation !  that  shall  be  mine ;  for,  in 
every  thing,  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly. 
Follow  me,  Ned.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   III.     Warkworth.    Before  the  CasOe. 

Enter  Northumberland,   Ladt  Northumberland, 

and  Ladt  Percy. 

* 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gende  daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs ; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N.    I  have  given  over ;  I  will  speak  no  more. 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.    Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honor  is  at  pawn ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P.   O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these 
wars! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word, 
When  you  were  more  endeared  to  it  than  now ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honors  lost ;  yours,  and  your  son's. 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 

1  L  e.  od.  In  a  MS.  letter  from  secretary  Conway  to  Bockingham,  at 
the  Ide  of  Ree,  **  also  what  the  lords  have  advanced  for  the  expedition 
towards  you,  since  Saturday  that  they  returned  finom  M^dsor  with  charge 
to  hestowe  themsdva  seriously  in  it" — Comomf  Pcq^B. 

*  The  folio  reads  dedenaion. 
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For  his, — ^it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 

In  the  gray  vault  of  heaven ;  and,  by  his  light, 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

He  had  no  legs,  that  practised  not  his  gait ;  ^ 

And  speaking  thick,^  which  nature  made  his  Uemish, 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 

For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily, 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 

To  seem  like  him.     So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 

In  military  rules,  humors  of  blood. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 

That  fashioned  others.     And  him, — O  wondrous  him ! 

O  miracle  of  men  ! — him  did  you  leave 

(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 

To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 

In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field, 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 

Did  seem  defensible ;  ^ — so  you  left  him. 

Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong, 

To  hold  your  honor  more  precise  and  nice 

With  others,  than  with  him ;  let  them  alone ; 

The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong; 

Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 

Have  talked  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter  !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there  ; 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

1  The  twenty-two  following  lines  were  first  given  in  the  folio. 

*  Speakinff  t^ft  is  speaking  tpdck,  rapidity  of  utterance.  Baret  trans- 
lates tne  €BiM\tu9  crther  of  Virgil,  tkicke-breatkinr. 

3  DefensiUe  does  not  in  this  place  moan  capoMt  ofMtntt^  but  htarmg 
gtrent^  furnishing  the  means  of  defence;  the  passive  wr  the  active  par- 
ticipfe. 


SECOHD  PAST  OF 


[Acrn. 


Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scodand, 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  comnKHiSy 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  litde  taste. 

Lady  P.   If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  ci  the 

king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  (^  steel, 

To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 

First  let  them  try  themselves*     So  did  your  son ; 

He  was  so  suffered ;  so  came  I  a  widow ; 

And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 

To  rain  upon  remembrance  ^  with  mine  eyes. 

That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 

For  recordation  to  my  noUe  husband. 

North.   Come,  come,  go  in  mth  me ;  'tis  with  my 

mind, 

As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  its  height. 

That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop, 

But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 

I  will  resolve  for  Scotland ;  there  am  I, 

Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.       [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.     London.     A  Roam  inihe  Bosr^s  Head 

Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  two  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple-Johns  ?  Thou  know'st  sir  John  cannot  endure 
an  apple- John.* 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true.  The  prince  once 
set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him,  and  told  him, 


1  AlUiding  to  the  plant  rosemary,  bo  called  because  it  was  the  symbol 
cf  rememlfranct, 

^  This  apple,  which  was  nid  to  keep  two  years,  is  well  described 
by  Philips: — 

*<  Nor  JohnrtmUj  whose  withered  rind,  entrenched 
By  man^  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 
D^repid  age." 
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there  were  five  more  sir  Johns ;  and,  putting  off  his 
hat,  said,  /  ioitt  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry^ 
rounds  old^  xmthered  knights.  It  angered  him  to  the 
heart ;  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

1  Draw.  Why,  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down ;  and 
see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ;  ^  mistress 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music.  Despatch. — 
The  room  where  they  supped  is  too  hot ;  they'll  come 
in  straight. 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon  :  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins, 
and  aprons ;  and  sir  Jc^n  must-  not  know  of  it.  Bar- 
dolph  hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis.^  It 
will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Droio.   I'll  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.         [^Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  V  faith,  sweet  heart,  me  thinks  now  you  are  in 
an  excellent  good  temperality ;  your  pulsidge  beats  as 
extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire  ;  and  your  color, 
I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose.  But,  i'  faith,  you 
have  drunk  too  much  canaries ;  and  that's  a  marvellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can 
say, — ^What's  this  ?    How  do  you  now  ? 

Dot.   Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said ;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Look,  here  comes  sir  John. 


1  A  noife,  or  a  oofuorf,  was  used  for  a  sd  or  comptmy  of  musicians. 
Sneak  was  a  street  minstrel,  and  therefore  the  drawer  j^oes  out  to  listen 
for  his  band.  Falsbufir  addresses  them  as  a  company  in  another  scene. 
In  the  old  play  of  Kini;  Heniy  IV.  <*  There  came  the  young  prince,  and 
two  or  three  more  of  his  companions,  and  called  for  wine  gooi  store,  and 
then  sent  for  a  twuce  ofvmsiJtians^  &c. 

s  Old  uHs  is  old  fesHviiy,  or  merry  doings,  UHs,  or  ulas,  bein^  the 
eigkth  day  after  any  festival,  any  day  between  the  feast  and  the  eighth 
day  wis  said  to  be  within  the  utaSf  from  the  French  huU, 
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Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

FaL  fVhen  Arthur  first  in  court} — Empty  the  Jordan. 
— And  was  a  worthy  king.     How  now,  mistress  Doll  ? 

[Exit  Drawer.] 

Host.   Sick  of  a  calm ;  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  *  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm, 
they  are  sick. 

Dol.   You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me  ? 
•  Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,^  mistress  Doll. 

Dol.  I  make  them!  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them ;  I  make  them  not.  1 1 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you 
help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll ;  we  catch  of  you,  Doll, 
we  catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue,  grant 
that. 

Dol.   Ay,  marry  ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  Your  brooches^  pearls,  and  oicches ; — for  to 
serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know :  To 
come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and  to 
surgery  bravely;  to  venture  upon  the  charged  cham- 
bers ^  bravely : — 

Dol.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
yourself! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  ;  you  two 
never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord:  you  are 
both,  in  good  truth,  as  rheumatic*  as  two  dry  toasts; 
you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirniities.  What 
the  good-year !  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  you ; 

1  The  entire  ballad  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's  Reliqaes  of 
Ancient  Poetry. 

*  Sect  and  sex  were  anciently  synonymous ;  the  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  one  for  the  other  are  too  numerous  for  it  to  have  been  a  mere  cor- 
ruption. 

3  **  RaacaU  (says  Puttenham,  p.  150)  is  properly  the  hunting  term  given 
to  young  deer  leane  and  out  of  season,  ana  not  to  people." 

^  To  understand  this  quibble,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  cham- 
ber signifies  not  only  an  apartment,  but  a  small  piece  of  ordnance, 

5  Airs.  Quickly  means  splenetic.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
rkeum  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  word  for  spleen. 
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[To  Doll.]  you  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say, 
the  emptier  vessel. 

Del.  Can  a  weak,  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge, 
full  hogshead  .'^  There's  a  whole  merchant's  venture 
of  Bordeaux  stuff  in  him :  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk 
better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come,  I'll  be  friends  with 
thee,  Jack :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  whether 
I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  ancient  ^  Pistol's  below,  and  would  speak 
with  you. 

Dol.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal!  let  him  not 
come  hither ;  it  is  the  foul-moulh'dst  ro^e  in 
England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here ;  no, 
by  my  faith ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbors ;  I'll 
no  swaggerers ;  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the 
very  best. — Shut  the  door ; — there  comes  no  swagger- 
ers here ;  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while  to  have  swag- 
gering now ; — shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fed.   Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? 

Host.  'Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  sir  John;  there 
comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.    Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  sir  John,  never  tell  me ;  your  an- 
cient swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before 
master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day ;  and,  as  he 
said  to  me, — it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday 
l:ist, — Neighbor  Quickly^  says  he  ; — master  Duml),  our 
miiuster,  was  by  then  ; — Neighbor  Quickly^  says  he,  re- 
ceive those  that  are  civil; for ^  saith  he,  you  are  in  an  ill 
name ; — now  he  said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon ;  for^ 
says  he,  you  are  an  hottest  xcoman^  and  well  thought  on ; 
therefore  take  heed  what  guests  you  receive.  Receive^ 
says  he,  no  swaggering  companions. — There  comes 
none  here ; — ^you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what  he 
said. — No,  I'll  no  swaggerers. 

1  That  is,  cMtgn. 

VOL.    IV.  6 
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Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater,' 
he ;  jou  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  grey- 
hound ;  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if 
her  feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  resistance. — Call 
him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater.*  But  I  do  not  love 
swaggering ;  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  one 
says — swagger :  feel,  masters,  how  I  shake ;  look  you, 
I  warrant  you. 

DoL    So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere  an 
aspen  leaf;  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.   'Save  you,  sir  John ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I 
charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack  ;  do  you  discharge  upon 
mine  hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with  two 
bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly  offend 
her. 

Host.  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets. 
Pll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy ;  I  will  charge 
you. 

Dol.  Charge  me  ?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What !  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen 
mate  !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue ;  away !  I  am  meat  for 
your  master. 

Pist.   I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

Dol.   Away,  you  cutpurse  rascal !    you  filthy  bung,' 

1  Tamt  cheater  seems  to  have  meant  a  rogue  in  general. 

3  The  humor  consists  in  Mrs.  Quickly's  mistaking  a  cheater  for  an  e*- 
cheator,  or  oflScer  of  the  exchequer. 

3  To  nip  a  fnmgy  in  the  cant  of  thievery,  was  to  cut  a  purse.  **  ^^"^  ^ 
now  used  for  vl  pocket,  heretofore  for  a  purae,^ — Bdman  of  London^  l&O. 
Doll  means  to  call  him  pickpocket 
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away  !  by  this  wine,  Pll  thrust  my  Imife  in  your  mouldy 
chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Away, 
you  bottle-ale  rascal !  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you ! 
— Since  when,  I  pray  you,  sir?; — ^What,  with  two 
points  ^  on  your  shoulder  ?  much !  ^ 
.  Pist.   I  will  murder  your  rulT  for  this. 

FaL  No  more,  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  you  go  off 
here ;  discharge  yourself  of  our  company.  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  captain  Pistol;  not  here,  sweet 
captain. 

DoL  Captain !  thou  abominable,  damned  cheater,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called— captain  ?  If  captains  were 
of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking 
their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned  them. 
You  a  captain,  you  slave !  for  what?  for  tearing  a  poor 
whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy  house  ? — He  a  captain !  hang 
him,  rogue !  He  lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes, 
^nd  dried  cakes.  A  captain !  these  villains  will  make 
the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy,^  which 
was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted  ; 
therefore  captains  had  need  look  to  it. 

Bard.   Tray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.   Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Pist.  Not  I ;  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph  ; — 
I  could  tear  her ; — Pll  be  revenged  on  her. 

Page.   Tray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist.  Pll  see  her  damned  first ; — to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures 
vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down  !  down, 
dogs  !  down,  faitors  !  ^     Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?  ^ 

^  Laces,  marks  of  his  commission, 
s  An  expression  of  disdain. 

3  This  word  had  been  perverted  to  an  obscene  meaning. 

4  Traitors,  rascals. 

5  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol  a  tissue  of  absurd  and 
instian  Dassages  from  many  ridiculous  old  plays.  Part  of  this  speech  is 
parodiea  from  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594.  Heme  we  nd  Wren  here,  is 
probably  a  line  from  a  play  of  George  Peele's,  called  The  Turkish  Ma- 
homet and  Hiren  the  fair  Greek.  It  is  often  used  ludicrously  by  subse- 
quent dramatiBts.  Atren,  from  its  resemblance  to  siren,  was  used  for  a 
Mducin^  wonum,  and  consequently  for  a  courtesan.  Pistol,  in  his  rants, 
twice  bnngs  in  the  same  words,  but  apparently  meaning  to  ^ve  his 
aword  the  name  of  Hiren.  Mrs.  Quickly,  with  aomirable  smiplicity,  sup 
poMS  him  to  ask  for  a  woman. 
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Host.  Good  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet;  it  is  very 
late,  i'  faith  :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Pist.   These  be  good  humors,  indeed !  Shall  pack- 
horses, 
And  hollow,  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day,^ 
Compare  with  Caesars,  and  with  Cannibals,^ 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Host  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient ;  this  will  grow  to  a 
brawl  anon. 

PisL  Die  men,  like  dogs ;  give  crowns  like  pins. 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  O'  my  word,  captain,  there's  none  such  here. 
What  the  good-year !  do  you  think  I  would  deny  her  ? 
for  God's  sake,  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Then  feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis.' 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 

Sifortuna  me  tormenta^  sperato  me  contenta^ — 

Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire. 
Give  me  some  sack ; — and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 

^Laying  down  his  sword. 
Come   wc    to   full   points   here ;    and   are   et  ceteras 
nothing  ?  * 
Fed.   Pistol,  1  would  be  quiet. 
Pist.    Sweet  knight,  I    kiss  thy  neif  !•  What!  we 
have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

1  This  is  a  parody  of  the  lines  addressed  by  Tamberlane  to  the  captive 
princes  who  draw  his  chariot,  in  Marlowe's  Tamberlaine,  1590. 

9  A  blunder  for  Hannibal. 

3  This  is  a^ain  a  burlesque  upon  a  line  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  in 
which  Muley  Mahomet  enters  to  his  wife  with  lion's  flesh  on  his  sword: — 

"  Feed  then  and  faint  not,  my  faire  Callypolis." 

^  Pistol  is  supposed  to  read  this  motto  on  his  sword ;  by  singular  chance 
Mr.  Douce  picked  up  an  old  rapier  with  the  same  motto  in  French: — 

Si  fortune  me  tourmerUty  Vesperance  me  amtenU. 

8  That  is,  Shall  we  have  no  further  entertainment? 

9  MffiM  used  forjiit.    It  is  a  north  country  word. 
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DoL  Thnist  him  down  stairs ;  I  cannot  endure  such 
a  fustian  rascal. 

PisU  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not  Gal- 
loway nags.?  ^ 

Fal.  Quoit  *  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling.  Nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing, 
he  shsdl  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.   Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist.   What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  im- 
brue ? —  [Snatching  up  his  sword. 
Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days ! 
Why,  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three  !  Come,  Atropos,  I  say  !  ^ 

Host.  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward ! 

Fal.    Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

DoL    I  pray  thee,  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.    Get  you  down  stars. 

[Drawiiig^  and  driving  Pistol  out. 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult !  PU  forswear  keeping 
house,  afore  Pll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights.     So ; 

murder,  I  warrant  now. Alas,  alas !  put  up  your 

naked  weapons,  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

\ Exeunt  Pistol  and  Bardolph. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah,  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  methought  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 


1  Coimnon  hackneys. 

*  L  e.  pitch  him  down.  The  shove-groat  shillings  were  such  broad 
shilling  of  king  Edward  VI.  as  Slender  calls  Edward  shovd-boards,  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

'  Pistol  makes  use  of  fragments  of  old  ballads  as  well  as  old  plays : — 

**  O  death,  rock  me  on  slepe, 
Bring  me  on  quiet  rest,** 

is  an  ancient  song,  attributed  to  Anne  Bolejrn.  There  it  another  in  the 
Gorgeous  GralleiT  of  Gallant  Inventions,  1578,  which  has  furnished  him  with 
some  of  his  rfaoaomontade : — 

*^  I  hate  this  loathsome  life, 
O  Atropos,  draw  nie. 
Untwist  the  thread  of  mortall  strife. 
Send  death,  and  let  me  die." 
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Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal.   Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir.  The  rascal's  drunk  :  you  have  hurt 
him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal.   A  rascal !  to  brave  me ! 

Dot.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you!  Alas,  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweat'st !  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face  ; 
— come  on,  you  whoreson  chops. — Ah,  rogue !  i'  faith, 
I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy, 
worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than 
the  nine  worthies.     Ah,  villain ! 

Fdl.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a 
blanket. 

DoL  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart ;  if  thoa  dost, 
I'll  canvass  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Enter  Music. 

Page.   The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fat.  Let  them  play  ; — play,  sirs ; — sit  on  my  knee, 
Doll.  A  rascally,  bragging  slave !  the  rogue  fled  from 
me  like  quicksilver. 

DoL  V  faith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,^  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days,  and  foining  o'  nights, 
and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ? 

Enter,  behind^  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  disguised 

like  Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 
head  ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Dot.   Sirrah,  what  humor  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good,  shallow  young  fellow  :  he  would  have 
made  a  good  pander ;  he  would  have  chipped  bread 
well. 


I  Roaated  pigs  were  formerly  among  the  chief  sttractioiis  of  Barthdo- 
mewfiur. 
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Dol.   Tbey  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

FaL  He  a^^^od  wit  ?  Hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit 
is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard ;  there  is  no  more 
conceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

Dol.  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so  then  ? 

Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness ;  and 
he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel ;  ^ 
and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons ; '  and 
rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys ;  ^  and  jumps  upon 
joint-stools ;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace ;  and  wears 
his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and 
breeds  no  l^te  with  telling  of  discreet  stories ;  ^  and 
such  other  gambol  faculties  he  hath,  that  show  a  weak 
mind  and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits 
him ;  for  the  prince  himself  is  such  another  ;  the  weight 
of  a  hair  wUl  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoir- 
dupois. 

jP.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  ^  have  his 
ears  cut  off? 

Poins.   Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his 
poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so  many 
years  outlive  performance  ? 

Fed.  Kiss  me,  DoU. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunc- 
tkml^  What  says  the  almanac  to  that? 

^  Fmnel  was  generally  esteemed  an  inflammatoiy  herb,  and  therefore 
to  eat  conger  anafennd  was  to  eat  two  high  and  hot  things  together. 
IhmH  was  also  regarded  as  an  emblem  of/lottery. 

'  Theylc^Mira^ptm  was  some  small,  combustible  mater^ 
in  m  glass  of  lii^r :  a.  candUU  tnd  ftamed  a  very  formidable  and  disagree- 
able fli^>-dragon,  and  to  swallow  it  was  considered  an  act  of  merit,  or  of 
gallantor,  ^en  done  in  honor  of  ^e  toper's  mistress. 

3  Biaing  the  wild  mare  is  another  name  for  the  childish  sport  of  see- 


^  Mr.  Douce  thinks  Falstaff's  meaning  to  be,  that  Poins  excites  no  cen- 
sure by  tellinff  his  companions  modest  stories,  or,  in  plain  English,  that  he 
t«U»  th^pn  nouing  bat  vnmodest  ones. 

s  Falstaff  is  humorously  called  naoe  <^  a  uiked^  from  his  rotnndity  of 
figure.    The  equivoaue  between  now  and  knave  is  olnrious. 

<  This  mi  Midped  &  prodigy.  The  astrologen,  says  Fidnui,  remark, 
that  Sahtm  and  Fenui  are  never  conjoined. 
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[ACT  II. 


Pains.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,^  his 
man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note- 
book, his  counsel-keeper. 

Fal.   Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

DoL  Nay,  truly ;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant 
heart. 

Fal.   I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
}0ung  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff"  wilt  have  a  kirtle  *  of  ?  I  shaB 
receive  money  on  Thursday :  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to- 
morrow. A  merry  song,  come  :  it  grows  late ;  we'll  to 
bed.     Thou'lt  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dd.  By  my  troth  thou'lt  set  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
sayest  so ;  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till 
thy  return. Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.   Some  sack,  Francis. 

P.  Hen.  Poins.   Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Advancing. 

Fal.  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's  ? — And  art 
not  thou  Poins  his  brother  ? 

*  P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what 
a  life  dost  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou 
art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  I  come  to  draw  you 
out  by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace!  by 
my  troth,  welcome  to  London. — ^Nbw  the  Lord  bless 
that  sweet  face  of  thine !  O,  Jesu,  are  you  come  from 
Wales  ? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty,  - 
by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

Dol.   How !  you  fat  fool,  I  scorn  you. 

Poins.   My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  re- 

^  Trigon  or  triangle,  a  term  in  the  old  judicial  astrology.  They  called 
it  a  Jiery  trigon  when  the  three  upper  planets  met  in  a  neiy  sign;  which 
was  thought  to  denote  rage  and  contention. 

s  A  kMe  was  a  peUicoai,  which  sometimes  had  a  body  without  sleeves 
attached  to  it 
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venge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the 
heat. 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how  vilely 
did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest,  vir- 
tuous, civil  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  'Blessing  o'  your  good  heart !  and  so  she  is, 
by  my  troth. 

Fal.   Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when 
you  ran  away  by  Gads-hill :  you  knew  I  was  at  your 
back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try  my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou  wast 
within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  thee  then  to  confess  the  wilful 
abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honor ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me — pan- 
tier,  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Pains.   No  abuse ! 

Fed.  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world;  honest  Ned, 
none.  I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the 
wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him  ; — ^in  which 
doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a 
true  subject,  and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it. 
No  abuse,  Hal ; — none,  Ned,  none  ; — no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See,  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gen- 
tlewoman to  close  with  us  ?  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  Is 
thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked  ?  Or  is  the  boy  of  tjie 
wicked  ?  Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  burns  in  his 
nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Poins.   Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.   The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irre- 
coverable ;  and   his   face    is   Lucifer's    privy-kitchen, 
where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.     For  the         j 
boy, — there  is  a  good  angel  about  him  ;  but  the  devil 
outbids  him  too.^ 


1  The  quarto  reads,  «  and  the  devil  hiinda  hun  toa" 

TOL     IV.  7 
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P.  Hen.   For  the  women, — 

FcU.  For  one  of  them, — she  is  in  hell  ahready,  and 
burns,  poor  soul !  For  the  other, — I  owe  her  money ; 
and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not. 

Host.   No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think  thou  art  quit 
for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee, 
for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to 
the  law ;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so.  What's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen.   You  gentlewoman, 

DoL   What  says  your  grace  ? 

FcU.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ?  Look  to  the 
door  there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.   Peto,  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Peto.   The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  north;  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns, 
And  asking  every  one  for  sir  John  Falstafl*. 

P.  Hen.  By  Heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time  ; 
WJien  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapor,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare,  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak.     Falstaff,  good  night. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  Peto, 
and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 
and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked.  [Knocking 
heard.']    More  knocking  at  the  door  ? 
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Re-enter  Bardolph. 


SI 


How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  court,  siTi  presently ;  a 
dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

FaL  Pay  the  musicians,  sirral).  [To  the  Page.] — 
FareweD,  hostess ; — farewell,  Doll.— Vou  see,  my  good 
wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after ;  the  un- 
deserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called 
on.  Farewell,  good  wenches !  If  I  be  not  sent  away 
post,  I  will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Dol.  I  cannot  speak ; — if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
burst ; — ^Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself. 

Fal.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeuni  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Hast.  Well,  fare  thee  well:  I  have  known  thee 
these  twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time ;  but  an 
honester,  and  truer-hearted  man, — well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.   [WUhinJ]  Mistress  Tear-irfieet, 

Host.   What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  [Witkin.^  Bid  mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to 
my  master. 

Host.   O  run,  Doll,  run  ;  run,  good  Doll.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  UL 

SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Ejno  Henrt  in  his  nightgown^  with  a  Page. 

K»  Hen.   Go,  call  the  earb  of  Surrey  and  of  War- 
wick; 
But  ere  they  come,  lud  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 

And  well  consider  of  them.     Make  good  speed. 

[Exit  Page, 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
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Are  at  this  hour  asleep ! — O  Sleep,  O  gentle  Sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O,  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,*  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  «radle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamors  in  the  slippery  clouds,^ 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude. 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  aU  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?     Then,  happy  low,'  lie  down  ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

fVar.   Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 
K.  Hen.   Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 
fVar.   'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 


I  A  watch  ease  here  may  mean  the  case  of  a  watch-light ;  but  die  fol- 
lowing article,  cited  by  Stnitt  in  his  Manners  and  Cuatoma,  voL  iii.  p.  70, 
fVom  an  old  inventory,  may  throw  some  lig^ht  upon  it : — **  Item,  a  laaoM 
(lantm)  or  watcht  of  iron,  m  an  iron  case,  with  two  leaden  plometB." 

9  Some  commentators  propose  to  read  thnwU  instead  otdauds. 

3  Warburton  conjectures,  that  this  is  a  corrupt  reading  for  he^py  lois^ 
down. 
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K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  alV  niy  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

War.   We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow, 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.   It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  distempered  ; 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restored. 

With  good  advice,  and  little  ftiedicine. 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cooled. 

K.  Hen.   O  Heaven  !  that  one  might  read  the  book 
of  fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !     O,  if  this  were  seen,* 
The  happiest  youth — viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue — 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
'Tis  not  ten  years  gone. 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friends. 
Did  feast  together,  and,  in  two  years  after. 
Were  they  at  wars.     It  is  but  eight  years  since 
•This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who,  like  a  brother,  toiled  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,^ 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,^  as  I  may  remember,) 

[7(9  Warwick. 

• 

1  This  mode  of  phraseoloffy,  where  only  two  peraons  are  addressed,  is 
need  agfain  in  Kin?  Henry  VI.  Part  2. 
'  Tms  and  the  uiree  following  lines  are  from  the  quarto  copy. 

3  The  reference  is  to  King  Richard  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2 :  but  neither  War- 
wick nor  the  king  were  present  at  that  conversation.  Henry  had  then  as- 
cended the  throne. 

4  The  earldom  of  Warndck  was  at  this  time  in  the  hssiStf  of  Beauehampf 


^      va-.«     WV....W      v....^     «     v.w..x..*^w^,  ; 
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When  Richard — ^with  his  eyes  brimfull  of  tears, 

Then  checked  and  rated  by  Northumberland — 

Did  speak  these  words,  now  proved  a  prophecy  ? 

Northumberland^  thou  ladder ^  by  the  which  ' 

My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne ;  | 

Though  then,  Heaven  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent, 

But  that  necessity  so  bowed  the  state. 

That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss : — 

The  time  shall  come^  thus^did  he  follow  it. 

The  time  toill  comcy  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head^ 

Shall  break  into  corruption ; — so  went  on, 

Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 

And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.   There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this. 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness ; 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities: — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us ; 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

fVar.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord ; 

Rumor  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  feared : — Please  it  your  grace 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  life;  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth, 

and  did  not  come  into  that  of  the  Ntstnls  till  man^  years  after ;  when  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  this  earl,  married  Bkhard  AevU,  son  of  the  eaii  of  Salii- 
bmy,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  fi^nire  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henrf 
VL  under  the  title  of  eori  qf  Warmck. 
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^all  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 

To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 

A  certain  instance,  that  Glendower  is  dead.^ 

Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 

And  these  unseasoned  hours,  perforce,  must  add 

Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel ; 

And,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.     [Exeiint 


SCENE   11.     Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  House  in 

Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting;  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  anrf  Servants, 
behind. 

Shed.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on ;  give  me  your 
hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  early  stirrer,  by 
the  rood.*    And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

SU.   Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shed.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow? 
and  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daughter 
Ellen  ? 

SU.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shed.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin 
William  is  become  a  good  scholar.  He  is  at  Oxford, 
still,  is  he  not  ? 

SU.  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

Shed.   He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly. 
I  was  once  of  Clement's  inn,  where,  I  think,  they  will 
talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SU.   You  were  called — ^lusty  Shallow,  then,  cousin. 

Shed.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing ;  and  1 
would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too. 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and 

1  Glen^wer  did  not  die  till  after  king  Henry  IV.  Shakspeare  was  led 
into  tbis  error  by  Holinshed. 
*  The  rood  m  the  ero9$  or  crucifix  (rodt^  Sax.). 
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black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will 
Squele,  a  Cotswold  man,^ — ^you  had  not  four  such 
swinge-bucklers  ^  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again :  and, 
I  may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas' 
were ;  and  had  the  best  of  them  all  at  commandment. 
Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  sir  John,  a  boy,  and 
page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sil.  This  sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Shot.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw 
him  break  Skogan's  *  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he 
was  a  crack,*  not  thus  high ;  and  the  very  same  day 
did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  firuiterer, 
behind  Gray's  Inn.  O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have 
spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance 
are  dead ! 

Sil.   We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  'tis  certain;  very  sure,  very  sure: 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all :  all  shall 
die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

Sil.   Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shed.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet  ? 

Sil.   Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Dead  ! — See,  see  ! — he  drew  a  good  bow : — 
And  dead! — he  shot  a  fine  shoot: — ^John  of  Gaunt 
loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  bis  head. 
Dead ! — he  would  have  clapped  i'  the  clout  at  twelve 
score ;  ®  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteea 
and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a 


1  The  Cotswold  hills  in  Gloucestershire  were  famous  for  rural  sports 
of  all  kinds. 

3  Swinge-bucklers  and  swash-bucklers  were  terms  implying  rakes  and 
rioters. 

3  «  Buona-roba  as  we  say,  good  stuff;  a  good,  wholesome,  plump-cheeked 
wench.**    FUnio. 

4  Shakspeaie  prohahly  got  his  idea  of  Scogan  from  his  jests,  which 
were  published  by  Andrew  Borde  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VlII. 

5  A  crack  is  a  boy. 

^  Hit  the  white  mark  at  twelve  score  yards.  By  the  statute  33  Hen. 
Vin.  c.  9,  every  person  turned  of  seventeen  vears  of  age,  who  shoots  it  m 
less  distance  than  twelve  score,  is  to  forfeit  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
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man's  heart  good  to  see. How  a  score  of  ewes 

now? 

SU.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

okcU.   And  is  old  Double  dead  P 


Enter  Bardolph,  and  one  with  him. 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  sir  John  Falstaff's  men,  as 
I  think. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen :  I  beseech 
jou,  which  is  justice  Shallow? 

Shal.  lam  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire  of 
this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  peace. 
What  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you ;  my 
captain,  sir  John  Falstaff ;  a  tall  gentleman,  by  Heaven, 
and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir :  I  knew  him  a  good 
backsword-man.  How  doth  the  good  knight?  may 
I  ask  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommo- 
dated, than  with  a  wife. 

Shed.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir ;  and  it  is  well 
said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated ! — it  is  good : 
yea,  indeed,  it  is ;  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever 
were,  very  commendable.  Accommodated ! — it  comes 
from  accommodo :  very  good  ;  a  good  phrase.^ 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not 
the  phrase ;  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 
sword,  to  be  a  soldierlike  word,  and  a  word  of  ex- 
ceeding good  command.  Accommodated :  that  is, 
when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated ;  or,  when 
a  man  is, — being, — whereby, — he  may  be  thought  to 
be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 


1  It  appears  that  it  was  fashionable  in  the  Poet's  time  to  introduce  this 
word  accommodate  upon  all  occasions.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries, 
calls  it  one  of  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time. 

VOL.    IV.  8 
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Sh4d.  It  is  very  just. — Look,  here  comes  good  sir 
John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  wor- 
ship's good  hand.  By  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and 
bear  your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  master  Robert 
Shallow. — ^Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 

Shot.  No,  sir  John:  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in 
commission  with  me. 

FcU.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  should 
be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.   Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie!  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  have 
you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men  ? 

Shal.   Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit  ? 

Fal.   Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  the  roll  ?  where's 
the  roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  So,  so,  so,  so : 
Yea,  marry,  sir. — Ralph  Mouldy : — ^let  them  appear  as 

I  call ;  let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so. Let  me  see ; 

where  is  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.   Here,  an't  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John  ?  a  good-limbed 
fellow;  young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fal.    Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.   Yea,  an't  please  you. 

Fal.   'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Slial.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'  faith !  things 
that  are  mouldy,  lack  use.  Very  singular  good ! — In 
faith,  well  said,  sir  John ;  very  well  said. 

Fal.   Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

Moul.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you 
could  have  let  me  alone ;  my  old  dame  will  be  undone 
now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her  drudgery ; 
you  need  not  to  have  pricked  me ;  there  are  other  men 
fitter  to  go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy,  you  shall  go.  Mouldy, 
it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

MotU.   Spent ! 
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Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace;  stand  aside.  Know 
you  where  you  are  ? — For  the  other,  sir  John, — ^let  me 
aee. — Simon  Shadow ! 

Fed.  Ay,  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under ;  he's 
like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.   Where's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.   Here,  sir. 

Fed.   Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son!  like  enough;  and  thy 
father's  shadow ;  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the  shaa- 
ow  of  the  male.  It  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but  not  much 
of  the  father's  substance. 

Shal.   Do  you  like  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick  him ; — 
for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster 
book. 

Shal.   Thomas  Wart! 

Fal.  Where's  he? 

Wart.   Here,  sir. 

Fal.   Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.   Yea,  sir. 

Fal.   Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.   Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous;  for  his  apparel  is  built 
upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins ; 
prick  hun  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you  can  do 
it :  I  commend  you  well. — ^Francis  Feeble  ! 

Fee.   Here,  sir. 

Fal.   What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble  ? 

Fee.   A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.   Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may  ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor, 
he  would  have  pricked  you. — ^Wilt  thou  make  as  many 
holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a 
woman's  petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir ;  you  can  have  no 
more. 

Fal.   Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!   well  said. 
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courageous  Feeble  !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the 
wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — Prick 
the  woman's  tailor  well,  master  Shallow ;  deep,  master 
Shallow. 

Fee.   I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor ;  that  thou 
might'st  mend  him  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot 
put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so 
many  thousands.  Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible 
Feeble. 

Fee.   It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

FaL  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — ^Who 
is  next  ? 

Shal.   Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green ! 

FaL   Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull.   Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Tore  God,  a  likely  fellow  ! — Come,  prick  me 
Bull-calf  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.    O  Lord !  good  my  lord  captain,— 

Fal.   What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked? 

Bull.   O  Lord,  sir  !  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.   What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir ;  a  cough,  sir ;  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon  his  coro- 
nation-day, sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown  ;  we 
will  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such  order, 
that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  ^  more  called  than  your  number ; 
you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir ; — and  so,  I  pray  you, 
go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in  good  troth, 
master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  sir  John,  do  yon  remember  since  we  lay 
all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  Fields  ? 

F(u.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow,  no 
more  of  that. 

1  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  more  called  than  Falstaff  required ;  perhaps 
we  might,  with  Mr.  Capel,  omit  the  word  two. 
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iS/b/.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane 
Night-work  alive  ? 

Pal.   She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

ShcU.    She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Fal.  Never,  never ;  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart. 
She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth  she  hold  her  own 
well  ? 

Fal.   Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old  ;  she  cannot  choose  but 
be  old  ;  certain,  she's  old  ;  and  had  Robin  Night-work 
by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clement's  Inn. 

Sit.    That's  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that 
this  knight  and  I  have  seen  ! — Ha,  sir  John,  said  I  well.? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  mas- 
ter Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have  ; 
in  faith,  sir  John,  we  have ;  our  watch-word  was,  /fern, 
boys  ! — Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  come,  let's  to  dinner. — 
O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen  ! — Come,  come. 

[Exeunt  Fal.,  Shal.,  and  Silence. 

Bull.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  ^  in  French 
crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be 
hanged,  sir,  as  go ;  and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I 
do  not  care  ;  but  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and, 
for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my 
friends ;  else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  so 
much. 

Bard:  •  Go  io ;  stand  aside. 

Moul.  And,  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend ;  she  has  nobody  to  do 
any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old, 
and  cannot  help  herself;  you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard.   Go  to ;  stand  aside. 


1  There  were  no  emus  of  ten  shillings  value  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time. 
Shakspeare's  Hfvrjf  ten  ahUUnga  were  those  of  Henry  VIL  or  YllL 
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Fee.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not ; — ^a  man  can  die 
but  once  ; — we  owe  God  a  death  ; — I'll  ne'er  bear  a 
base  mind ; — an't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an't  be  not,  so. 
No  man's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince ;  and,  let  it  go 
which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the 
next. 

Bard.   Well  said :  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.   f'aith,  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 

Fal.   Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal.   Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — I  have  three  pound 
to  free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Fal.   Go  to ;  well. 

Shal.   Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

Fal.   Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then,  Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf; — For  you,  Mouldy, 
stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service ; — and,  for  your 
part.  Bull-calf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it ;  I  will 
none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong ; 
they  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you 
served  with  the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to 
choose  a  man  r  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,*  the 
stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man !  Give 
me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. — Here's  Wart; — ^you 
see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  shall  charge 
you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's 
hammer ;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter  than  he  that  gib- 
bets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this  same  half-faced 
fellow,  Shadow, — give  me  this  man  ;  he  presents  no 
mark  to  the  enemy  ;  the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim 


1  Shakspeare  uses  ihtwts  in  a  sense  almost  peculiar  to  himself  for 
eukar  ttrtrfglk  or  «inetcw. 
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level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat, — 
how  swiftly  will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run 
off!  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the 
great  ones. — Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bar- 
dolph. 

nard.   Hold,  Wart,  traverse  ^  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So ; — ^very 
well ; — ^go  to  ; — very  good : — exceeding  good. — O, 
give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald  shot.^ 
— Well  said,  i'  faith.  Wart ;  thou  art  a  good  scab ;  hold, 
there's  a  tester  for  thee. 

ShcU.  He  is  not  his  craft's-master,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  Green,^  (when  I  lay 
at  Clement's  Inn, — I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's 
show,*)  there  was  a  little  quiver  *  fellow,  and  'a  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus ;  and  'a  would  about,  and 
about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in ;  rcJij  tah^ 
tahj  would  'a  say ;  bounce^  would  'a  say ;  and  away 
again  would  'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  come. — I  shall 
never  see  such  a  fellow. 

Fal.   These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  Shallow. 
— God  keep  you,  master  Silence ;  I  will  not  use  many 
words  with  you. — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both ;  I 
thank  you ;  1  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — Bardolph,  • 
give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shed.  Sir  John,  Heaven  bless  you,  and  prosper  your 
afiairs,  and  send  us  peace !     As  you  return,  visit  my 


1  Traofrst  was  an  ancient  military  term  for  match  ! 
*  Shat^  for  aAooler. 

3  MQe-end  Green  was  the  place  for  public  sports  and  exercises. 

4  Jbikw's  show  was  an  exhibition  of  Toxopholites,  styling  themselves 
"The  Auncient  Order,  Society,  and  Unitie  laudable  of  Prince  Arthure 
and  his  Knightly  Armory  of  ihe  Round  Table."  The  associates  were 
fifW-eight  in  number.  Accordinj^  to  their  historian  and  poet,  Richard 
Robinson,  this  society  was  established  by  charter  under  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who,  <<when  he  sawe  a  good  archer  indeede,  he  chose  him  and 
or£uned  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  this  order."  Robinson's  book  was 
printed  in  1583.  Sir  Dagonet,  though  one  of  the  knights,  is  also  repre- 
sented in  the  romance  as  King  Arthw^afod,  This  society  is  also  noticed 
by  Richard  Mulcaster  (who  was  a  member)  in  his  book  Concent ing  the 
Training  up  of  Children,  IfSl,  in  a  passage  communicated  to  Malone  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie. 

^  Quiver  is  nunUe^  odtoe. 
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house ;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed ;  perad- 
venture,  I  will  with  you  to  the  court. 

Fal.   I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke,  at  a  word.  Fare  you 
well.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

FcU.  Fare  you  weU,  gentle  gentlemen.  On,  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  [Exeunt  Bardolph, 
Recruits,  ^c]  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  jus* 
tices  ;  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice  Shallow.  Lord, 
Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying ! 
This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but 
prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats 
he  had  done  about  Turnbull-street !  ^  and  every  third 
word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's 
tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a 
man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring ;  when  he 
was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked 
radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
knife ;  he  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any 
thick  sight  were  invincible ;  *  he  was  the  very  Genius 
of  famine  ;  [yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores 
called  him  mandrake.]  He  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward 
of  the  fashion  ;  [and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over- 
scutched  ^  huswives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle, 
and  sware  they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights.*] 
And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  ^  become  a  squire ;  and 
talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been 
sworn  brother  to  him ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  he  never  saw 
him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard ;  and  then  he  burst  ^  his 
head,  for  crowding  among  the  marshal's  men.     I  saw 

1  7\tmhuU'8treetj  or  TkarnbaU-Hreety  is  a  corniption  of  TStmmiUstrtd^ 
near  ClerkenwcU ;  anciently  the  resort  of  bullies,  ro^es,  and  other  diaBO- 
Inte  persons. 

3  Steevens  has  adopted  Rowe's  alteration  of  this  word  tnttnoUe  to  m- 
vMfU.  The  word  may  be  metaphorically  used  for  not  to  5e  moitered  or 
taken  in. 

3  i.  e.  whipped^  carUtL    A  scutcher  was  a  whip,  according  to  Coigranie. 

4  Titles  of  little  poems.    The  sentences  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  folio 

ofieaa 

5  For  some  account  of  the  Vice  and  his  dagger  of  lath,  the  reader  may 
see  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

^  Bunt,  brast  and  broken,  were  formeriy  synonymous ;  as  msf  be  seen 
nnder  the  words  break  and  Inroken  in  Baiet 


I 
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it,  and  told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own  name; 
for  jou  might  have  trussed  him,  and  all  his  apparel, 
into  an  eel-skin  ;  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a 
mansion  for  him,  a  court :  and  now  has  he  land  and 
beeves.  Well ;  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I 
return ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a 
philosopher's  two  stones  to  me :  If  the  young  dace  be 
a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of 
nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time  shape,  and 
there  an  end.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I.     A  Forest  in  Yorkshiie. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  q/"  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings, 

and  others. 

Arch.   What  is  this  forest  called  ? 

Hast.   'Tis  Gualtree  forest,  an't  shall  please  your 
grace. 

Arch.   Here  stand,  my  lords ;  and  send  discoverers 
forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Hast.   We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  'Tis  well  done. 

My  friends,  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenor,  and  substance,  thus : — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  ^  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 
To  Scotland ;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers. 


^i  Beiuitable. 


VOL.   IT. 
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That  your  attempts  maj  overlive  the  hazard, 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowh.   Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground, 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Hast.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mess.   West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form,  comes  on  the  enemy ; 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Maiob.   The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let  us  sway  ^  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Arch.   What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here  ? 

Mawb.   I  think  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.   Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general, 
The  prince  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.    Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace  ; 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then,  my  lord, 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  *  youth,  guarded  ^  with  rage. 
And  countenanced  by  boys,  and  beggary ; 
I  say,  if  damned  commotion  so  appeared 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, — 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 


1  To  sway  was  sometimes  used  for  a  nislung,  hasty  movement 

9  Baret  distinguishes  between  bloody,  full  of  blood,  sanguineoui,  and 

bloody,  desirous  of  blood,  sanguinarius.    In  this  speech  Shakspeare  uses 

the  word  in  both  senses. 
3  Guarded  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  dress ;  to  guard  being  to  omameiit 

with  guards  or  facings. 
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Of  base  and  bloodj  insurrection 

With  your  fair  honors.     You,  lord  archbishop, — 

Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained  ; 

Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched ; 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutored; 

Whose  white  investments  ^  figure  innocence, 

The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, — 

Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself. 

Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 

Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war? 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,"  your  ink  to  blood, 

Your  pens  to  lances ;  and  your  tongue  divine 

To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

Arch.   Wherefore     do    1    this? — so    the    question 
stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end. — We  are  all  diseased ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it ;  oi  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician ; 
Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 
But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness ; 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weighed 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  sufier, 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  ofiences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run. 
And  are  enforced  fi*om  our  most  quiet  sphere  ' 


I  «  Fonneily  all  bishops  wore  white,  eyen  when  they  traTeUed.** — HdA^§ 
HUhry  of  ConoocatUnUf  p.  141.  This  white  inTestment  was  the  episcopal 
lochet 

*  Waiburton  very  plansibly  reads  gioivey ;  Steevens  proposed  greavejs. 
It  should  be  remanLed  that  greaves^  or  leg-armor,  is  sometimes  spelled 


3  The  old  copies  iMd,  <<fiom  our  most  quiet  (Aere."    Warburton  made 
the  alteiatioii. 
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By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 

And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 

When  time  shall  $erve,  to  show  in  articles; 

Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offered  to  the  king, 

And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience. 

When  we  are  wronged,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 

We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person  ^ 

Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 

(Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

Witji  yet-appearing  blood,}  and  the  examples 

Of  every  minute's  instance,*  (present  now,) 

Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms  ; 

Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it ; 

But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 

Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  suborned  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless,  bloody  book 
Of  forged  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ?  ' 

Arch.   My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth. 
To  brother  born  a  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular.^ 

West.   There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress  , 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowb.   Why  not  to  him,  in  part ;  and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before ; 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 


^  In  Holinahed,  the  archbishop  says,  **  Where  he  and  his  eompanse 
in  armes,  it  was  for  feare  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  coula  have  no  free  ao- 
cesse,  by  reason  of  such  a  multitude  of  flatterers  as  were  about  him.'* 

2  ^Examples  which  every  minute  instances  or  supplies  ;**  which  even 
the  present  minute  presses  on  their  notice. 

3  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

*  The  second  line  of  this  obscure  speech  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  Sonw- 
thin^  appears  to  be  wanting  to  render  it  intelligible.  Johnson  propoMi 
to  suDstitute  the  word  quarrel  for  brother  in  the  firet  line,  and  suggests  the 
following  paraphrase :  **  My  general  cause  of  discontent  is  public  misman- 
agement; my  particular  cause  a  domestic  injuJT  done  to  my  natunl 
brother,''  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  king's  orden 
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To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequd  hand 
Upon  our  honors  ?  • 

West.  Oj  my  good  lord- Mowbray,* 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  you  shall  s^y  indeed, — it  is  the  time> 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  yout  part,  it  not  appecirs  to  me^ 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time. 
That  yoil  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restoried 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  seigniories. 
Your  noble  and  right  well-remembered  father-s  ? 

Mowb.   What  thing  in  honor  had  my  father  lost, 
That  need  to  be  revived  and  breathed  in  me  ? 
The  king  that  loved  him,  as  the  state  stood  then. 
Was,  force  perforce,  compelled  to  banish  him. 
And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he, — 
Behig  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves^  in  charge,  their  beavers  down,  . 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights '  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together ; — 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  stayed 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  ; 
Then  threw  he  down  himself;  and  all  their  lives. 
That  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke 

IVe^.   You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know 
not  what. 
The  earl  of  Hereford  ^  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant-  gentleman ; 
Who. knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smiled  ? 
But,  if  your  father  had  been  victor,  there, 

1  The  thirty-seven  following  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto. 

3  L  e.  their  lances  fixed  in  the  rest  for  the  encounter. 

*3  The  perforated  part  of  the  helmets,  through  which  they  could  see  to 
direct  their  aim  (vtnsre,  Ft.), 

4  T&is  is  a  mistake ;  he  was  duke  of  Hereford. 
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He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 

For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 

Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love, 

Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 

And  blessed,  and  graced  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 

But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. — 

Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general. 

To  know  your  griefs  ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 

That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 

It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 

You  shall  enjoy  them ;  every  thing  set  off. 

That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.    But  he  hath  forced  us  to  compel  this  offer  ^ 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.   Mowbray,  you  ovenveen,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies ; 
Upon  mine  honor,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armor  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills,  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. — 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compelled. 

Mowb.   Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

West.   That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence. 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hdst.   Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.   That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name. 
I  muse,  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.   Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  thii 
schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances. — 
Each  several  article  herein  redressed ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinewed  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true,  substantial  form. 
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And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consigned, — * 
We  come  within  our  awful  *  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.   This  will  I  show  the  general.     Please  you, 
lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  Heaven  so  frame ; 
Or  to  the  place  of  difierence  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Jrch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

[Exit  Vf EST. 

Mowb.   There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom,  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Iiast.   Fear  you  not  that.  If  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute. 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist^  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Motob.   Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason. 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action ; 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  ^  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.     Note  this;  the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  *  grievances ; 
For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  •  clean ; 
And  keep  no  telltale  to  his  memory, 

1  The  old  copy  reads  confined,  Johnson  proposed  to  read  consigned; 
which  most  be  understood  in  the  Latin  sense,  conHgnaius,  signed^  staled^ 
ratified^  confirmed ;  which  was  indeed  the  old  meaning.  Sha&peare  usei 
consign  and  consigning  in  other  places  in  this  sense. 

9  Mfftd  for  lawful ;  or  under  the  due  awe  of  authority. 

'  To  consist,  to  rest ;  consisto. — Baret, 

4  The  faith  due  to  a  king. 

&  Insignificant 

<  Alluding  to  table  books  of  slate,  ivory,  d&c 
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That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 

To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  kiiows 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 

As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion. 

His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his*  friends, 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 

He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 

So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife. 

That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes. 

As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 

And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm 

That  was  upreared  to  t^xecution. 

H<isL   Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement;    • 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  '  'Tis  very  true ; — 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  lord  marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well,      •       ' 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  It  so. 

Here  is  returned  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

•  

West.   The  prince  is  here  at  hand.     Pleaseth  yoilr 

lordship 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies?  • 
Mowb.   Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  thqn  set 

forward. 
Jrch.   Before,  and  greet  his   grace  :  m/  lord,  we 

come.  [Exetiht. 


.x;- 


■    •  I 
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SCENE   II.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest.  ' 

Enter  J  from  one  side^  Mowbray,  tlie  Archbishop, 
Hastings,  and  others:  from  the  other  side.  Prince 
John  of  Lancaster,  Wijstmoreland,  OflScers,  and 

Attendants^ 

« 

P.  John.   You  are  well  encountered  here^  my  cousin 
Mowbray. — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop; 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all. — 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  with  yoii, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man,* 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  ftivor. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  grieatness !     With  you,  lord  bishop, 
It  is  even  so. — Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer. 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  .Heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings.^     O,  who  shall  believe. 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of 'Heaven, 
As  a  false  favorite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  dishonorable  ?     You  have  taken  up,* 


1  Holinshed  sa^rs  of  the  archbishop,  that»  ^coming  forth  amongst  them 
€iad  in  armour^  he  encouraged  and  pricked  them  foorth  to  take  the  enter- 
prize  in-  hand.** 

3  DuU  workings  are  labors  of  thought, 

3  Raised  up  in  aims. 

VOL-  IV.  10  . 
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Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  Heaven's  substitute,  my  father; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-swarmed  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misordered  doth,  in  common  sense,* 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us,  to  this  monstrous  fonOi 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shoved  from  the  court, 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  born ; 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charmed  asleep, 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 
And  true  obedience  of  this  madness  cured, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb.   If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt. 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them; 
And  so,  success  ^  of  mischief  shall  be  born ; 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John.   You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too 
shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

JVest.   Pleaseth  your  grace  to  answer  ihem  directly, 
How  far-forth  do  you  like  their  articles  ? 

P.  John.    I  like  thom  all,  and  do  allow  them  well ; 
And  swear  here  by  the  honor  of  my  blood. 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning,  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redressed ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you, 

1  Common  serue  is  Ihe  general  sense  of  general  danger. 
3  Succession. 
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Discbarge  your  powers  ^  unto  their  several  counties, 
As  we  will  ours ;  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home, 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arch.    I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 

P.  John.    I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word; 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  yottr  grace. 

Host.   Go,  captain,  \To  an  Officer.]  and  deliver  to 
the  army 
This  news  of  peace ;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part ; 
I  know  it  will  well  please  them.     Hie  thee,  captain. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Arch.   To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.    I  pledge  your  grace ;  and,  if  you  knew  what 
pains 
I  have  bestowed  to  breed  this  present  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.    I  do  not  doubt  you. 

West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Moxoh.   You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.   Against  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry ; 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West.   Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow. 

Arch.   Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Mowb.   So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[Shouts  toithin. 

P.  John.   The  word  of  peace  is  rendered.     Hark, 
how  they  shout ! 

Motcb.   This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 

Arch.   A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 

1  It  waB  Westmoreland  who  made  this  deceitful  proposal,  as  appears 
from  Holinshed : — ^  The  eail  of  Westmoreland,  using  more  policie  than 
the  rest,  said,  whereas  our  people  have  been  long  in  armour,  let  them  de- 
part home  to  their  woonted  trades :  In  the  mean  time  let  us  drink  toffither 
ID  si^e  of  agreement,  that  the  people  on  both  sides  may  see  it,  and  Know 
that  It  is  true,  that  we  be  light  at  a  point" 
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For  then  both  parties  uobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too, — 

[Exk  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  coped  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings. 
P.  John.   I  trust,  my  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night 
together. — 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West.   The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John.   They  know  their  duties. 


Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.   My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already 
Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.    Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings ;  for  the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  ; — 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray, — 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowh.    Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honorable? 

West.   Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.   Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  I  pawned  thee  none. 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine  honor, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
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Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  *  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  have  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.  [ExeuntJ^ 


SCENE   III.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest.    Alarums; 

Excursions. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Colevile,  meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition  are 
you ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is — Cole- 
vile  of  the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name  ;  a  knight  is 
your  degree ;  and  your  place,  the  dale.  Colevile  shall 
still  be  your  name ;  a  traitor  your  degree ;  and  the 
dungeon  your  place, — a  place  deep  enough :  so  shall 
you  still  be  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.   Are  not  you  sir  John  Falstaff? 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoeVr  I  am.  Do 
ye  yield,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do  sweat, 
they  are  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  wc»ep  for  thy 
death :  therefore  rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do 
observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff;  and  in 
that  thought,  yield  me.    * 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  toijguos  in  this  belly 
of  mine ;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any 
other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of 
any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow 
in  Europe.  My  womb,  my  womb,  mv  womb  undoes 
me. — Here  comes  our  general. 

1  i.  e.  foolishly. 

*  «« It  cannot  but  raise  some  indignation  to  find  this  horrid  violation  of 
faith  passed  over  thns  slightly  by  the  Poet  without  any  note  of  censure 
>r  detestation.'* — Johruon, 
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Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 

and  others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past ;  follow  no  further  now ; — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

[Exit  West, 
Now,  FalstafF,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come. 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other,  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus ;  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valor.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an 
arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion, 
the  expedition  of  thought?  I  have  speeded  hither 
with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility;  I  have 
foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts;  and  here,  travel- 
tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immaculate 
valor,  taken  sir  John  Colevile  of  the  dale,  a  most  furi- 
ous knight,  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that  ? 
He  saw  me,  and  yielded;  that  I  may  justly  say  with 

the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome, /  camej  saw^  and 

overcame. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 

Fal.  1  know  not ;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him  ; 
and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the 
rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have 
it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on 
the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot.  To  the  which 
course,  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like 
gilt  two-pences  to  hie ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame, 
o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cin- 
ders of  the  element,*  which  show  like  pins'  heads  to 
her;  believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble.  Therefore 
let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount. 

P.  John.   Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.    Let  it  shine  then. 

1  a  ludicrous  term  for  the  start. 
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P.  John.   Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fai.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may 
do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Cole  vile  ?  ^ 

Coie.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.   A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal.   And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Coie.   I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hither ;  had  they  been  ruled  by  me. 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have, 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves ;  but 
thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away ;  and 
I  thank  thee  for  thee. 


Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 

West.   Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stayed. 

P.  John.   Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates. 
To  York,  to  present  execution.* — 
filunt,  lead  him  hence ;  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[^Exeunt  some  toith  Colevile. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords ; 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick. 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

Fal.   My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 


I  It  appears  that  Colevile  was  designed  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyl- 
lable; it  IS  often  spelled  CoUevtUe  in  the  old  copies. 

>  **  At  the  king's  coming  to  Durham  the  lord  Hastings,  sir  John  CoU- 
«iZe  ofikt  daltf  &c.  being  convicted  of  the  conspiracy,  were  there  behead- 
ed."— Hdinshtdy  p.  530.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  accounts 
of  the  termination  of  the  archbishop  of  York's  conspiracy,  hUh  of  which 
are  given  by  Holinshed.  He  states  that  on  the  archbishop  and  earl  mar- 
shal submitting  to  the  king  anli  to  his  son  prince  John,  there  present, 
**  their  troopes  skaled  and  fledde  ther  wayes ;  but  being  pursued,  many 
were  taken,  many  slain,  &c.;  the  archbishop  and  ean  marshall  were 
brought  to  Pomiret  to  the  king,  who  from  thence  went  to  Yorke^  wkyOur 
fjbe  prUonen  were  also  hrought,  and  there  heheadetL^  It  is  this  last  account 
that  Shakspeare  has  followed,  but  with  some  variation ;  for  the  names  of 
Colevile  and  Hastings  are  not  mentioned  among  those  who  were  behead- 
ed at  Yofk. 
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through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to  court, 
stand  my  good  lord,*  'pray,  in  your  good  report. 

P.  John.   Fare  you  well,  Falstaff ;  I,  in  my  condi- 
tion,* 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit ;  'twere  better 
than  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  same  young, 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me  ;  nor  a  man  cannot 
make  him  laugh  ; — but  that's  no  marvel ;  he  drinks  no 
wine.  There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come 
to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their 
blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into 
a  kind  of  male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they 
marry,  they  get  wenches :  they  are  generally  fools  and 
cowards ; — ^which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  in- 
flammation. A  good  sherris  sack  hath  a  twofold 
operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into  the  t»rain ;  dries 
me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapors 
which  environ  it ;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  for- 
getive,^  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ; 
which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue,)  which 
is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  prop- 
erty of  your  excellent  sherris  is, — the  warming  of  the 
blood;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice :  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  il- 
lumineth  the  face  ;  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning 
to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm  :  and 
then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland  petty  spirits, 
muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart ;  who,  great, 
and  pufled  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  cour- 
age ;  and  this  valor  comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in 
the  weapon  is  nothing,  without  sack;  for  that  sets  it 
a-work ;  and  learning,  a  mere  .hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a 

1  Stand  mygoodlordj  or  he  mygoodlord,  means  tUmd myfiiendf  he  nof 
patrtm  or  hen^ador,  repiort  well  of  me. 

3  C(mc{i(um  is  most  fi^uenUy  used  by  Shabipeare  for  luif^^ 
The  prince  may  therefore  mean,  <«  I  shall,  in  my  good  nature,  speu  belter 
oijaa  than  you  deserve." 

3  Inventive,  imaginative. 
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devil ;  ^  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and 
use.  Hereof  comes  it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant ; 
for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father, 
he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  hus- 
banded, and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavor  of  drinking 
good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris ;  that  he  is  be- 
come very  hot,  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  tons, 
the  first  human  principle  I  would  teach  them,  should 
be, — to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  addict  themselves 
to  sack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.   The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Glostershire ;  and 
there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  ShaUow,  esquire.  I 
have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my 
thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Come  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter   King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 

Warwick,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  Heaven  doth  give  successfiil 
end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressed,^  our  power  collected. 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested. 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish ; 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength ; 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

I  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  the  mines  of  gold,  &c.  were  ^ruard- 
ed  by  evil  swits.  See  toe  Secret  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,  by  Edw. 
Fenton,  15^,  pw  91. 

>  Rmdy,  prepared. 

▼OL.  IV.  11 
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IVar.   Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Hunwh.    I  think  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at 
Windsor. 

jr.  Hen.   And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.   Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence, 
with  him  ? 

P.  Humph.   No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  presence 
here. 

Cla.   What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clar- 
ence. 
How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas ; 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection. 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  oflSces  thou  mayst  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. — 
Therefore,  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love  ; 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  seeming  cold  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed ;  * 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  flint ; 
As  humorous*  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.^ 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observed. 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 


^  i.  e.  if  he  has  respectful  attention  thovm  him. 

3  Humorous  for  capricious. 

3  Alluding  to  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  the  vapors  being 
concealed  in  the  air  by  cold  (which  is  the  most  intense  in  the  morning]^ 
and  oeing  aflerwards  rarefied  and  let  loose  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  oc- 
canon  those  sudden  and  impetuous  mists  of  wind  which  are  called  fiaum. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  again  in  King  Henry  VI.  and  in  his  Venus  and 
Adonis. 
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When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth ; 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope  ; 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound    themselves  with  working.       Learn    this, 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends ; 
A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion,^ 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
ohall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla.    I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen.    Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him, 
Thomas  ? 

Cla.   He  is  not  there  to-day ;  he  dines  in  London. 

K.  Hen.    And  how  accompanied  ?  canst  thou  tell 
that  ? 

Cla.   With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

K.  Hen.   Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds ; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them.     Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death  ; 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days. 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon. 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  opposed  decay ! 

War.   My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions. 
Like  a  strange  tongue ;  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful,  that  me  most  immodest  word 
Be  looked  upon,  and  learned  ;  which  once  attained, 


1  Thougfa  their  Mood  be  inflamed  by  the  iempUOtona  to  which  youth  if 
peeuliuly  lobject 


!_• 
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Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use. 

But  to  be  known,  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms, 

The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time. 

Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory 

Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 

By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others ; 

Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

K.  Sen.  'Tis  seldom — when  the  bee  doth  leave  her 
comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. — ^Who's  here  ?  Westmoreland  } 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

West.   Health  to  my  sovereign  !  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand. 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law ; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheathed. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read ; 
With  every  course,  in  his  particular.* 

K.  Hen.   O,  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.     Look !  here's  more  news. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.   From  enemies  Heaven  keep  your  majesty ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of ! 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight, 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

1  The  detail  contained  in  prince  John^  letter. 
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K.  Hen.   And  \vherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy. 
O  me !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill.      [Swoons. 

P.  Humph.   Comfort,  your  majesty ! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself;  lookup! 

War.   Be  patient,  princes ;  you  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him ;  give  him  air ;  he'll  straight  be  well. 

Cla.   No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs ; 
The  incessant  care  and  labor  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,^  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

P.  Humph.   The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  ob- 
serve 
Unfathered  heirs,*  and  loathly  birds  of  nature. 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leaped  them  over. 

Cla.   The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between : 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sicked  and  died. 

War.   Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

P.  Humph.   This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 

K.  Hen.    I  pray  you,  take   me   up,  and   bear  me 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber ;  softly,  'pray. 

[TTiey  convey  the  King  into  an  inner  part  of 
the  roomy  and  place  him  on  a  bed. 

1  Murt  for  wall  is  another  of  Shakspeare's  Latinisma.    It  was  not  in 
freqaent  use  by  lus  contemporaries, 
s  That  is,  efiuvocal  birtoi,  monsters. 
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Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  mj  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull'  and  favorable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

fVar.   Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Hen.   Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 

Cla.   His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

IVar.   Less  noise,  less  noise« 


Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.   I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.   How  now !  rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.   Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  altered  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.    If  he  be  sick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physic. 

IVar.   Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords  ; — sweet  prince, 
speak  low ; 
The  king  your  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

Cla.    Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.   WilPt  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen.   No  ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king.^ 

[Exeunt  all  hut  P.  Henrt. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow. 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polished  perturbation  !  golden  care  I 
That  keeps  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 


1  Dull  and  dow  were  synonymous.  ^  Dullness,  slowness ;  tarditas, 
(ardivetc.  Somewhat  dull  or  slowe ;  tardiusculus,  tanlelet ; "  says  Baret. 
But  Shakspeare  uses  dulness  for  drowsiness  in  the  Tempest  And  Baret 
has  also  this  sense : — **  Slow,  dull,  asleepe,  drousie,  astonied,  heavie ;  tor* 
ptdus,^^    It  has  always  been  thought  that  slow  music  induces  sleep. 

9  The  hint  bnly  of  this  beautifm  scene  is  taken  from  Holindied,  p.  54L 
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As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin  ^  bound, 

Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty ! 

When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 

Like  a  rich  armor  worn  in  heat  of  day. 

That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 

There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not ; 

Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 

Perforce  must  move.— My  gracious  lord ! — my  father ! — 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep, 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  *  hath  divorced 

So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due,  from  me, 

Is  tears,  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood ; 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness, 

*Shall,  O,  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously. 

My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown  ; 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  sits, — 

[Puttir^  it  on  his  head. 
Which  Heaven  shall  guard  ;  and  put  the  world's  whole 

strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honor  from  me.     This  from  thee 
WiU  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit. 

~\  Hen.   Warwick !  Gloster !  Clarence  ! 


Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest. 

Cla.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

fVar.   What  would  your  majesty  ?     How  fares  your 

grace  ? 
K.  Hen.   Why  did   you   leave  me  here  alone,  my 

lords  ? 
Cla.    We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my  liege, 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

K.  Hen.   The   prince   of    Wales  ?     Where  is  he  ? 

let  me  see  him. 
He  is  not  here. 

1  A  htgrin  waa  a  head-band  of  coarse  cloth ;  so  called  because  such  a 
fbrehead-doth  was  worn  by  the  Bemiines,  an  order  of  nuns. 
*  L  e.  circle;  probably  from  the  old  Italian  rigolOf  a  small  wheel. 
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fVar.   This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

P.  Humph.   He   came    not   through   the   chamber 
where  we  staid.- 

K.  Hen.   Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from  my 
pillow  ? 

JVar.    When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 

K.  Hen.   The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence ; — go,  seek 
him  out; 
Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ? 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick  ;  chide  him  hither. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you  are  !  * 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish,  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with 

care,  j 

Their  bones  with  industry  ;  ' 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  piled  up 
The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises  ; 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets ; 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yields  his  engrossments  *  to  the  ending  father. 

# 

Re-enler  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me  ? 

War.   My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  roonu 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanor  in  great  sorrow, 

1  Accumiilatianfl. 
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That  tyranny,  which  never  quaffed  but  Uood, 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  washed  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Men.   But  wherefore   did    he   take    away   the 
crown? 


Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 

Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Hariy. — 
Depart  the  chamber ;  leave  us  here  alone. 

lEzeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 

Lords,  ^. 

P.  Hen.   I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K.  Hen.   Thy  wish   was    father,   Harry,   to    that 
thought ; 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee ;   I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honors 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O,  foolish  youth ! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop ;  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stolen  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and,  at  my  death, 
Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation ;  ^ 
Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear. 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head  ; 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 

1  L  e.  confirmed  my  ofnnion. 

TOL.  lY.  12 
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Give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form ; 

Harry  the  fifth  is  crowned. — Up,  vanity ! 

Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  ! 

And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness ! 

Now,  neighbor  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum. 

Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 

Revel  the  night ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

Be  happy ;  he  will  trouble  you  no  more. 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  gilt; 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honor,  might; 

For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  license  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

O,  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 

What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care  r 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 

Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

P.  Hen.    O,  pardon  me,  my  liege  !  but  for  my  tears, 

[Kneeling, 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 
I  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown ; 
And  he  that  wears  the  crown  immortally, 
Long  guard  it  yours !     If  I  affect  it  more, 
Than  as  your  honor,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teachcth  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending ! ' 


1  The  Variorum  Shakspeare  reads : — 

"•  Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise 
rVVhich  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,)  tliis  prostrate  and  exterior  bending ! 

The  sense  appears  to  be,  "Let  me  no  more  rise  from  this  chttMonee^ 
which  my  most  loyal  and  inwardly  duteous  spirit  teachcth  this  proetnte* 
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Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 

And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty, 

How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  If  I  do  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die ; 

And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed ! 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 

(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 

I  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense. 

And  thus  upbraided  it: — The  care  on  thee  depending^ 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father; 

Therefore^  thouj  best  of  goldj  art  worst  of  gold.     . 

Other  J  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 

Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  ;  \ 

But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honored,  most  renowned^ 

Hast  ecU  thy  bearer  up.     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head ; 

To  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy. 

That  had  before  my  face  murdered  my  father, — 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine  .  >  \ 

Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 

Let  God  forever  keep  it  from  my  head ! 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is, 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

Kt  Hen.   O,  my  son ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  mightst  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry ;  sit  thou  by  my  bed  ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     Heaven  knows,  my  son, 

and  exterior  bending.**    Obtimxnct  and  ohedienct  'weixe  formerly  used  in- 
difleriminately  the  one  for  the  other.    Tndk  is  always  used  for  loyalty* 

1  It  was  long  a  prevailing  opinion  that  a  solution  of  gold  had  great 
madjeinal  yiitues ;  and  that  the  incorruptibility  of  the  metal  might  be 
eommonieated  to  tiie  body  impregnated  with  it  PoUMe  gold  was  one  of 
die  panacea  of  ancient  quacks. 
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By  what  by-paths,  and  mdirect,  crook'd  wajrs, 

I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well, 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 

Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 

For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 

With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seemed  in  me, 

But  as  an  honor  snatched  with  boisterous  hand ; 

And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 

Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed. 

Wounding  supposed  peace.*     All  these  bold  fears,* 

Thou  see'st,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument ;  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode  ;  ^  for  what  in  me  was  purchased. 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 

So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively.* 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs  are  green ; 

And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends, 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced, 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displaced ;  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them ^  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land ; 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  niight  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

1  Sujfposed  peace  is  imagined  peace,  counterfeit,  not  real. 

*  fears  are  objects  of  fear ^  terrors. 

3  The  fnade  is  the  ^taU  otform  of  things. 

^  \»B,hy  order  of  succession, 

s  Mason  proposes  to  read,  **  I  cut  some  off^  which  seems,  indeed,  neca*- 
saiy.  The  sense  would  then  be,  <*  Som€  I  have  cut  off,  and  many  I  intended 
to  lead  to  the  Holy  Land." 
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How  I  came  by;  the  crown,  O  Grod,  forgive  ! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

P.  Hen.   My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me : 
Then  plain,  and  right,  must  my  possession  be ; 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 


Enter  Prince  John  o/*  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Lords, 

and  others. 

K.  Hen.    Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lan- 
caster. 

P.  John.   Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my  royal 
father ! 

K.  Hen.   Thou  bring'st  me  happiness,  and  peace, 
son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight, 

Bly  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 

Wliere  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K.  Hen.   Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

War.   'Tis  caUed  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.    Laud  be   to  God !— even   there   my  life 
must  end.^ 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. — 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie ; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [Exeunt. 

1  **  At  length  he  recovered  his  speech  and  understanding,  and  perceiving 
himBelfe  in  a  strange  place,  whicn  he  knew  not,  he  willed  to  know  if  the 
chamher  had  anie  particular  name,  whereunto  answer  was  made,  that  it 
was  called  JenuaUm,  Then  said  the  kin^.  Lands  he  given  to  the  Father 
of  Heaven,  for  now  I  know  that  I  shall  die  here  in  this  chamber,  according 
to  the  prophesie,  of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart  this  life  in  Jeru- 
waieoL^—HoHnshedj  p.  541. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.      Glostershire.      A    Hall    in    Shallow's 

H(mse. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

ShcU.  By  cock  and  pye/  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to- 
night.  What,  Davy,  I  say  ! 

Fal.   You  must  excuse  me,  master  Robert  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be  ex- 
cused ;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no 
excuse  shall  serve  ;  you  shall  not  be  excused. — ^Why, 
Davy ! 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.   Here,  sir. 

ShcU.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  see,  Davy ;  let 
me  see. — Yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him  come 
hither. — Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus ; — those  precepts  cannot  be 
served :  and,  again,  sir, — Shall  we  sow  the  headland 
with  wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook. Are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Davy.   Yes,  sir. Here  is  now  the  smith's  note, 

for  shoeing,  and  plough-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you  shall 
not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must 
needs  be  had. — And,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of 
William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day 
at  Hinckley  fair  ? 

ShcU.   He  shall  answer  it. Some  pigeons,  Davy ; 

a  couple  of  short-legged  hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and 
kiny  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 


^  This  adjuiatioD,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  substitate  fof 
profane  swearing,  occurs  in  several  old  plays. 


n 
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Dam.   Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Skai.  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well ;  a  friend 
i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.^  Use  his 
men  well,  Davy ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will 
backbite. 

Dam/.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir;  for 
they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

oAo/.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  business, 
Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

ShaL  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Visor ;  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir ; 
but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest  man, 
ar,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.  I 
have  served  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight  years  ; 
and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little 
credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest 
friend,  sir ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you,  sir  John  ? 
Come,  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me  your  hand,  mas- 
ter Bardolph. 

Bard.    1  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

iSud.  I  thank  thee  vnth  all  my  heart,  kind  master 
Bardolph; — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [To  the 
Page.]     Come,  sir  John.  [Exit  Shallow. 

Fdl.  I'll  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow. 
Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  [Exeunt  Bardolph 
and  Irage.]  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I 
should  make  four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's-staves 
as  master  Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see 
the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his. 


1  <*  A  fiieod  in  coort  is  worth  a  p»eiiny  in  pane,"  is  one  of  Camden's 
proveibial  sentences.    See  his  Remaines,  4to^  1605. 
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They,  by  observing  him,  do  bear  themselves  like 
foolish  justices ;  he,  by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned 
into  a  justice-like  serving-man ;  Sxevt  spirits  are  so  mar- 
ried in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society, 
that  they  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild 
geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would 
humor  his  men,  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master ;  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shal- 
low, that  no  man  could  better  command  his  servants. 
It  is  certain,  that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  car- 
riage, is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another ; 
therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will 
devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep 
prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter,  the  wearing-out  of 
six  fashions,  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions,^)  and 
he  shall  laugh  without  intervallums.  O,  it  b  much,  that 
a  lie,  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a  jest,  with  a  sad  broW| 
will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his 
shoulders!  O,  you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be 
like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up. 

Shd.   [Within.-]  Sir  John! 

Fal.  I  come,  master  Shallow ;  I  come,  master  Shal* 
low.  [Exit  Falstaff. 


SCENE   II.     Westminster.     A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

fVar.   How   now,  my  lord  chief  justice  ?   whither 
away  ? 

Ch.  Just.   How  doth  the  king  ? 
,  War.   Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 
Ch.  Just.   1  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walked  the  way  of  nature ; 

And,  to  our  purposes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.   I  would  his  majesty  had  called  me  with 
him. 


I  ActioiM  fixr  debt 
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The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 

Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.   Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves  you  not 
Ch.  Just.   I  know  he  doth  not ;  and  do  arm  myself, 

To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 

Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 

Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence, 

Westmoreland,  and  others. 

War.   Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry. 

0  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 

Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places. 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch.  Just.   Alas !  I  fear  all  will  be  overturned. 

P.  John.   Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick. 

P.  Humph.   Cla.   Good  morrow^  cousin. 

P.  John.  ^  We   meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to 
speak. 

War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.    Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made 
us  heavy ! 

Ch.  Just.   Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier ! 

P.  Humph.   O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend, 
indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow ;  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P.  John.   Though  no  man  be  assured  what  grace  to 
find. 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation. 

1  am  the  sorrier ;  Vould  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  FalstafT 
fair; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quali^. 

Ch.  Just.   Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honor, 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
TOL.  nr.  13 
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A  ragged  and  forestalled  remission. — * 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king  my  master  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 
War.   Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henry  V. 

Ch.  Just.  Good  morrow ;  and  Heaven  save  your 
majesty ! 

King.    This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  mayesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear ; 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry,  Harry.     Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers ; 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on, 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why,  then,  be^sad ; 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  Heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assured, 
Pll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  Pll  bear  your  cares. 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead  ;  and  so  will  I : 
But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears, 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  Johnj  ^c.   We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty. 

King.   You  ail  look   strangely  on   me ; — and  you 
most ;  [To  the  Chief  Justice. 

You  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.   I  am  assured,  if  I  be  measured  rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 

1  *<  A  ragged  and  forestalled  remission  **  is  a  remission  or  pardon  ob- 
tained by  beggarly  si:^plication.    FmrtsUUUng  is  prevmHmi. 
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What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  ?    Was  this  easy  ?* 
May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

C%.  Just.    I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  ; 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ;  * 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person ; 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son :  ^  | 

Hear  your  own  dignities  so  much  profaned, 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdained  ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son. 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me  ; 


1  WoM  this  easy  ?  was  this  a  li^hi  offence  ? 

>  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  sir  William  Gascoigne,  the  chief 
justice  in  this  play*  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  consequently  this 
scene  has  no  foundation  in  fact  Shakspeare  was  misled  by  Stowe,  or 
probably  was  careless  about  the  matter.  While  Gascoi^e  was  at  the 
Dtr,  Henry  of  Bolinj^roke  was  his  client,  who  appdnted  lum  his  attorney 
to  sae  out  his  livery  m  the  Court  of  Wards :  but  Richard  IL  defeated  his 
purpose.  When  Bolingbroke  became  Henry  IV.,  he  appointed  Gascoigne 
chief  justice.  In  that  station  he  acquired  the  character  of  a  learned,  up- 
liflfat,  wise,  and  intrepid  judge.  The  storjr  of  his  committing  the  prince  is 
loid  by  nr  Thomas  Eayot,  in  his  book  entitled  The  Governor;  but  Shaks- 

Mie  followed  the  Cmonicles. 

'  i,  6.  image  to  yoomelf  that  you  have  a  soil 
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And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state/ 
What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this 
well; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword ; 
And  I  do  wish  your  honors  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words ; — 
Happy  am  /,  ikal  have  a  man  so  boldy 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  not  less  happy ^  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice.— S[ou  did  conmiit  me : 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance, — That  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand ; 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well-practised,  wise  directions. 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you ; — 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,* 

For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 

To  frustrate  prophecies ;  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity,  till  now. 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea ;  j 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state'  of  floods. 


1  In  yoar  repd  character  and  office. 

'  The  meaning  may  be,  My  wild  dispoeitloiiB  baTiiig  eaued  on  wn 
ftther^  death,  and  being  now,  as  it  were,  bazied  in  hk  tooihi  he  ad  w3f- 
nen  are  inteired  in  the  same  grave. 

9  That  iij  with  the  Mq^'eiKe  (%iidy  of  the  ocean^ 
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And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  jparliament ; 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-governed  nation ; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; • 

In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  state  ; 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say. 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE   III.     Glostershire.     The  Garden  of  Shal- 
low's House. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph,  the 

Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where,  in 
an  arbor,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
grafiing,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,^  and  so  forth; — 
come,  cousin  Silence ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

iSicU.  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all.  beggars 
all,  sir  John : — marry,  good  air. — Spread,  Davy ;  spread, 
Davy ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  us6s;  he  is 
your  serving-man,  and  your  husbandman. 

Shal.   A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 

I  This  passage,  which  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,  some  pertinaciously 
maintaining  thSt  carraways  meant  apples  of  that  name,  has  been  at  length 
Moperly  ra^ained  by  the  following  quotations  from  Cogan's  Haven  of 
Health,  1599 : — ^  For  the  same  purpose  careuxnf  steds  me  used  to  be  made 


m  comfits,  and  to  he  eaten  vnUi  trnples,  and  surely  veiy  good  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  all  such  things  as  breed  wind,  would  be  eaten  with  other  things 
tbat  bredce  wind."  Apples  and  carraways  were  formerly  always  eaten 
to^^ethar;  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  still  served  up  on  partieiilar  days  at 
l^mity  college,  Cambridge. 
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variet,  sir  John. — ^By  the  mass,  I  hare  drunk  too  much 

sack  at  supper; a  good  irarlet.     Now  at  down, 

now  sit  down ;— come,  cousin. 

SU.   Ah,  sirrah !  quoth-a, — ^we  shall 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  di/eer^   [Singing. 

And  praise  Heaven  for  the  merry  year^ 

Whev^fledi  is  cheap,  and  females  dear^ 

And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 
So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fal.   There's  a  merry  heart ! — Good  master  Silence, 
ini  ^ive  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Siai.   Give  master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davy.   Sweet  sir,  sit ;  [Seating  Bardolph  amd  Ae 
Page  at  another  table. 1  I'll  be  with  you  anon : — most 

sweet  sir,  sit. Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit , 

proface.*     What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink. 
But  you  must  bear ;  the  heart's  all.  [Exit. 

Shal.   Be  merry,  master  Bardolph ; — and  my  little 
soldier  there,  be  merry. 

Sil.   Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  rcife  has  all ;  [Singing. 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 

^Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all,^ 
And  welcxme  merry  Shrove-tide.^ 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 

Fal.   I  did  not  think  master  Silence  had  been  a 
man  of  this  metde. 

Sil.   Who,  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once, 
ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.   There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  *  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 
Shal.    Davy, — 

1  An  expression  of  welcome,  equivalent  to  Much  good  may  d  do  yom  ! 
s  This  proverbijd  rhyme  is  of  great  aSitiquity ;  it  is  found  in  Adm 
Da?ie*s  Life  of  Alexander : — 

**  Merrie  swithe  it  is  in  hall 
When  the  berdes  waveth  alle.* 

)  Sknvetide  was  the  ancient  earmvaL 
*  Apples,  commonly  called  russetines. 
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Davy.  Your  worship? — I'll  be  with  you  straight 
[  To  Bard.} — A  cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 

Sil.  A  cup  of  win€j  thath  brisk  andfine^    [Singing 

And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fal.   Well  said,  master  Silence. 

SU.  And  we  shall  be  merry ; — now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night. 

Fai,   Health  and  lon^  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

Sil.   Fill  the  cupy  and  let  it  come : 

m  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Sh(u.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome ;  if  thou  wantest 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart. — 
Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  [To  the  Page.]  and 
welcome,  indeed,  too. — ^I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph, 
and  to  all  the  cavaleroes  about  London. 

Davy.   I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bara.   An  i  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

<S%a/.  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard,    i  es,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 
.  Shal.   I  thank  thee. — The  knave  will  stick  by  thee, 
I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not  out ;  he  is  true 
bred. 

Bard.   And  I'll  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing; 
be  merry.  [Knocking  hard."]  Look  who's  at  door  there. 
Ho !  who  knocks  ?  [Exit  Davy. 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

[To  Silence,  who  drtnks  a  bumper. 

Sil.   Do  me  right,^  [Singing. 

And  dub  me  might :  ^ 
Samingo.^ 
Is't  not  so  ? 

^  To  do  a  man  right  and  to  do  kirn  rtammy  were  fonneriy  the  usual  ex- 
peiiiona  in  pledging  healths ;  he  who  drank  a  bumper  expected  that  a 
Damper  should  be  drunk  to  his  toast 

'  tie  who  drank  a  bumper  on  his  knees  to  the  health  of  his  mistressi 
was  fibbed  a  knight  for  the  evening. 

^  It  has  been  sui^posed  that  the  introduction  of  Domingo  as  a  burthen 
to  a  driaMng  song,  was  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  luxwy  of  the  Domini- 
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Fal.   TTisso. 

Sil.  Is't  so  ?  Why,  then  say,  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat. 

Re-enter  Davt. 

Davy.  An  it  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pistol 
come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fal.   From  the  court,  let  him  come  in.— 

Enter  Pistol. 

Fal.   How  now.  Pistol  ? 

Pisi.   God  save  you,  sir  John ! 

Fal.   What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistd  ? 

Pist.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to 
good. — Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  realm. 

Sil.  By'r  lady,  I  think  'a  be;  but  goodman  Paff 
of  Barson. 

Pist.   Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  !— 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  1  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fat.    I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  ol 
this  world. 

Pist.   A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.    O,  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.   And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John.      [Sings. 

Pist.    Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.   Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Pist.   Why,  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal.   Give  me  pardon,  sir. — If,  sir,  you  come  with 

cans ;  but  whether  the  change  to  Sammgo  ma  a  blonder  of  Sflance  in 
bk  enps,  or  was  a  real  contraction  of  Sui  Domingo^  it  nneotun.  Wfttf 
Shunt  Dominick  fliicrald  be  the  patron  of  topera  does  not  appeal; 
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news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways : 
either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir, 
under  the  king,  in  some  authority. 

Pitt.   Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  ^  speak,  or  die. 

iSfto/.   Under  kmg  Harry. 

Pist.  Harry  the  Fourth,  or  Fifth  ? 

Sial.   Harry  the  Fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 
Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth. 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,^  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.    What !  is  the  old  king  de^d  ? 

Pist.   As  nail  in  door:  ^  The  things  I  speak  are  just. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph;  saddle  my  horse. — ^Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
land,  'tis  thine. — Pistol,  I  will  double  charge  thee  with 
dignities. 

Bard.  O,  joyful  day ! — I  would  not  take  a  knight- 
hood for  my  fortune. 

Pist.   What  ?  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

Fal.  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — ^Master  Shallow, 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's 
steward.  Get  on  thy  boots;  we'll  ride  all  night. — 
O,  sweet  Pistol: — Away,  Bardolph.  [Exit  Bard.] — 
Come,  Pistol,  utter  more  to  me ;  and,  withal,  devise 
something  to  do  thyself  good. — Boot,  boot,  master 
Shallow ;  I  know  the  young  king  is  sick  for  me.  Let 
us  take  any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at 
my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  which  have  been 
my  friends ;  and  woe  to  my  lord  chief  justice  ! 

1  Bex/omaHf  accordinff  to  Florio  a  bUognOj  is  **  a  neuhlevUd  sovldiery 
9udi  Oi  comes  needy  iothe  toctrs/*  Cotgrave,  in  hisongney  says  *<a  filthie 
koave^or  clowne,  a  raskall,  a  bisoniany  base-humored  scoundreL**  Its 
original  sense  is  a  beggar,  a  needy  person ;  it  is  often  met  with  very  dif- 
ferently spelled  in  the  old  comedies.        * 

>  An  expression  of  contempt  or  insult 

3  Staevens  remarks,  that  this  proverbial  expression  is  oflener  used  than 
undentDod.  The  door  not/ is  the  naU  in  ancient  doors  on  which  the 
knocker  strikes.  It  is  therefore  used  as  a  comparison  for  one  irrecover- 
ably dead,  one  who  has  fkllen  (as  Virgil  says]  muUa  morUyl  e.  with  abun- 
dant death,  such  as  reiterated  strokes  on  the  nead  would  prodoce. 

VOL.  IV.  14 
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Pi^.   Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also ! 
Where  is  the  life  thai  late  I  ledj  say  they. 
Why,  here  it  is ;  welcome  these  pleasant  days. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV.     London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly  and 

Doll  Tear-sheet.^ 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave  ;  I  would  I  might  die, 
that  1  might  have  thee  hanged :  thou  hast  drawn  my 
shoulder  out  of  joint. 

1  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  to 
me ;  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  war- 
rant her.  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  killed 
about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,^  you  lie.  Come  on ;  I'll 
tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal ;  an 
the  child  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better 
thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  sir  John  were  come!  he 
would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But 
I  pray  God,  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry ! 

1  nead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  cushions 
again;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge 
you  both  go  with  me ;  for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you 
and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Dol.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer !' 
I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue- 
bottle rogue !  *  you  filthy,  famished  correctioner !  if  you 
be  not  swinged,  I'll  forswear  half-kirdcs.* 

1  In  the  quarto,  IGOO,  we  have  *«  Enter  Sincklo^  and  three  or  fuux 
officers."  And  the  name  of  Sinckh  is  prefixed  to  die  Headless  speech- 
OS.  Sincklo  is  also  introduced  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  he  wm  «b 
actor  in  the  same  company  with  Shakspcarc. 

'^  JVut-hook  was  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  bailiff  or  constable. 

3  Doll  compares  the  beadlc*s  spare  figure  to  the  embossed  fiffures  in 
the  middle  of  tiic  pierced  convex  lid  of  a  censer  made  of  thin  metu.  The 
sluttery  of  rush-strewed  chambers  rendered  censers  or  fire  pans,  in  which 
coarse  perfumes  were  burned,  most  necessaiy  utensils. 

4  Beadles  usually  wore  a  blue  livery. 

s  A  haff-kirtte  was  a  kind  of  apron  or  fore  pari  oi  the  dress  of  a  woouk 
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1  Bead.   Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 
Host.   O,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might! 
Well ;  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Dol.   Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  brin^  me  to  a  justice. 

Host.   Ay ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

Dol.   Goodman  death !  goodman  bones ! 

Host.   Thou  atomy,  thou ! 

£M.   Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rascal ! 

1  Bead.  Very  well.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  V.    ^  pu6/u;  P/ac6  near  Westminster  Abbey. 

Enter  two  Grooms,  strewing  Riishes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes. 

2  Groom.   The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from 
the  coronation.     Despatch,  despatch. 

[Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and 

the  Page. 

Fat.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shallow ;  I 
will  make  the  king  do  you  grace :  I  will  leer  upon  him, 
as  'a  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that 
he  will  give  me. 

Pist.   God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 

Fal.  Come  here,  Pistol ;  stand  behind  me. — O,  if  I 
had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would  have 
bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you.  \To 
Shallow.]  But  'tis  no  matter ;  this  poor  show  doth 
better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shai.   It  doth  so. 

Fal.   It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Skal.   It  doth  so. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.   It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.   As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  not  to 
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deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to 
shift  me. 

Shal.   It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating 
with  desire  to  see  him ;  thinking  of  nothing  else ;  put- 
ting all  affairs  else  in  oblivion ;  as  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  but  to  see  him. 

Pist.   Tis  semper  idem^  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est: 
Tis  all  in  every  part.* 

Shal.   'Tis  so,  indeed. 

PisU   My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 
Hauled  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 
Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 

snake. 
For  Doll  is  in ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.   I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  within,  and  the  trumpets  sound. 

Pist.    There  roared  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangKur 
sounds. 


Enter  the  King  and  his  Train,  the  Chief  Justice  among 

them. 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal !  my  royal  Hal !  • 
Pist.   The  Heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal 
imp  of  fame ! 
Fal.   God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 
King.   My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 
Ch.  Just.   Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you  what  ^tis 

you  speak  ? 
Fal.  My  king!  my  Jove!  I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart! 

1  Warburton  thought  that  we  should  read : — 

^  Tifl  aUinaU  and  all  in  eveiy  part." 

9  A  similar  scene  occurs  in  the  anonymous  old  play  of  King  Heonr  V. 
Falstaff  and  his  companions  address  the  king  in  the  same  mannery  wai  are 
ftiiiDiated  n»  in  thii  plfjr. 
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King.    I  know  thee  not,  old  man.     Fall  to  thy 

prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old,  and  so  profane  ;^ 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hcnce,^  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men : — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-^born  jest ; 
Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self: 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots ; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, — 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. 
We  will — according  to  your  strength  and  qualities — 
Give  you  advancement.^ — Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord, 
To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. 
Set  on.  ^Exeunt  King,  and  his  Train. 

Fal.   Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you  to 
let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do  not 
you  grieve  at  this ;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to 
him :  look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear 
not  your  advancement ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet,  that 
shall  make  you  great. 


1  Profane  (says  Johnson)  in  our  author  often  signifies  love  of  talk. 

s  Henceforward. 

3  This  circumstance  Shakspeare  may  have  derived  from  the  old  play 
of  King  Henry  V.  But  Hall,  Holinshed,  and  Stowe,  give  nearly  the  same 
account  of  the  dismissal  of  Henry's  loose  companions. 
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Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you  give  me 
your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I  beseech 
jouy  good  sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  mj 
thousand. 

FaL  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word ;  this  that 
you  heard,  was  but  a  color. 

Shal.   A  color,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  sir  John. 

FaL  Fear  no  colors ;  go  with  me  to  dinner.  Come, 
lieutenant  Pistol ;— come,  Bardolph. — I  shall  be  sent 
for  soon  at  night. 

Re-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice,  Officers,  ^. 

Ch.  Just.   Go,  carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.   My  lord,  my  lord, 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak ;  I  wiU  hear  you  soon. 
Take  them  away. 

Pist.   Sifortuna  me  tormenta^  spero  me  contenta. 

^Exeunt  Fal.,  Shal.,  Pist.,  Bard.,  Page, 

and  Officers. 

P.  John.   I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's : 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  banished,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ch.  Just.   And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.   The  king  hath  called  his  parliament,  my 
lord. 

Ch.  Just.   He  hath. 

P.  John.   I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year  expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  France :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  {^Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BT  A  DANCER. 

First,  my  fear ;  then,  my  court'sy ;  last,  my  speech. 
My  fear  is,  yom:  displeasure ;  my  court'sy,  my  duty ; 
and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look  for 
a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  to 
say,  is  of  mine  own  making;  and  what,  indeed,  I 
should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring. 
But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture. — Be  it 
known  to  you,  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I  was  lately  here  in  the 
end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it, 
and  to  promise  you  a  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to 
pay  you  with  this ;  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it 
come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  cred- 
itors, lose.  Here,  I  promised  you,  I  would  be,  and 
here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies:  bate  me 
some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some,  and,  as  most  debtors 
do,  promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will 
you  command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were 
but  light  payment, — to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But 
a  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction, 
and  so  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven 
me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen 
before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too 
much  cJoyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will 
continue  the  story,  with  sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you 
merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France ;  where,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  al- 
ready he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Old- 
castle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.  My 
tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  1  will  bid  you 
good  night :  and  so  kneel  down  before  you : — but,  in- 
deed, to  pray  for  the  queen.^ 

1  Most  of  the  ancient  interludes  conclude  with  a  prayer  for  the  king  or 
queen.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  Vtvant  Rex  et  Reginoy  at  the  bottom  of  our 
modem  play  bills. 
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1  FAircT  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play,  cries  out  with  Desde- 
mona,  *^  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! "  As  this  play  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  bv  the  author,  I  could  be  content  to  con- 
clude it  with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth : — 

<*  In  that  Jemsalem  shall  Harry  die." 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  of  Henrtf  the  Fhurihf  might 
then  be  the  first  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  do  not 
unite  very  commodiously  to  either  play.  When  these  plavs  were  repre- 
sented, I  believe  they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ;  but 
Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  whole  series  of  action,  from 
the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  end  of  Henry  the  lyth^  should 
be  considered  by  the  reader  as  one  woric  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into 
parts  by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare^s  plays  are  more  read  than  the  First  and  Seamd 
Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever,  in  two  plays, 
afforded  so  much  delight  The  great  events  are  interesting,  for  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  depends  upon  tliem ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are  diverting, 
and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  probable;  the  .incidents  are  multiplied 
with  wonderful  fortilitv  of  invcnticin,  and  the  characters  diversified  with 
the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment,  and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature 
of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic  and  tragic  part,  is  a 
young  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are 
right,  though  his  actions  are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  are  obscured  by  nej?- 
licence,  and  whose  understanding  is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  i^e 
hours  ho  is  rather  loose  than  wicked ;  and  when  the  occasion  forces  out 
his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without  effort,  and  brave  without  tumult 
The  triflcr  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again  reposes  in  the  trifler. 
The  character  is  great,  origins.^  and  just 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quarrelsome,  and  has  only  the 
soldier's  virtues,  generosity  and  courage. 

But  Falstaff,  unimitated,  unimitablc  Falstaff,  how  shall  I  describe  thee  ? 
Thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice ;  of  sense  which  mav  be  admired,  but  not 
esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  bo  dcspir^ed,  but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is 
a  character  loaded  with  faults,  and  witiitliosc  faults  which  naturally  produce 
contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always 
ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor ;  to  terrify  the  timorous, 
and  insult  the  defenceless.  At  once  obsequious  and  malignant,  he  sat- 
irizes in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vicr ;  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  so 
proud,  as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with  common  men,  but 
to  think  his  interest  of  importance  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man,  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary  to  the  prince 
that  despises  him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual  gayety ; 
by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting  laughter  ;  which  is  the  more  freely  in- 
dulged, as  his  wit  is  not  of  the  spTcndid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  consists  in 
easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which  make  sport,  but  raise  no  envy. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  he  is  stained  witli  no  enormous  or  sanguinary 
crimes,  so  that  his  licentiousness  is  not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may  be 
borne  for  his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representation  is,  that  no  man  is  more 
dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to  please ; 
and  that  neitlier  wit  nor  honesty  ought  to  think  themselves  safe  with  such 
a  companion,  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstaff. 

JOHRSOK. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


The  trmnsactioiis  comprised  in  this  play  commence  about  the  latter 
6nd  of  the  first,  and  terminate  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  king's  rei^n ; 
when  he  married  Katharine,  princess  of  FriEuice,  and  closed  up  the  differ- 
enees  betwixt  England  and  tnat  crown. 

Tliis  jcday,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1606,  is  styled  The  Chronicle  His- 
Utff  ^f  mnry,  d&c,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  title  appropriated  to  all 
flhBlo^ieare's  historical  dramas.  Thus  in  The  Antipodes^  a  comedy  by  R. 
Brame: — 

<*  These  lads  can  act  the  emperoi's  lives  all  over. 
And  Shakspeare's  Chroniued  Hutories  to  boot" 

The  players,  likewise,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  rank  these  pieces  under  the 
tidaoflRtfoiiet. 

It  is  evident  that  a  play  on  this  subject  had  been  performed  before  the 
yaar  159S.  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Penmkssy  dated  in  that  year,  says, 
<*  What  a  glorious  thinff  it  is  to  have  Henry  the  Fifl  represented  on  the 
■lafle,  leading  the  French  king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the 
Dolphin  to  sweare  fealtie !  **  Perhaps  this  same  play  was  thus  entered  on 
tbe  bo(dn  of  the  Stationers*  Company: — << Thomas  Strode]  May  2, 1594. 
A  booke  entituled  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fift,  containing 
tbe  honourable  Battle  of  Agincourt"  There  are  two  more  entries  of  a 
pky  of  King  Heniy  V.,  viz.  between  1596  and  1615,  and  one  August  14, 
IdOO.  Bfalone  had  an  edition  printed  in  1598;  and  Steevens  had  two 
copies  of  this  plav,  one  without  date,  and  the  other  dated  1617,  both 
pnnted  by  Bernard  Alsop :  from  one  of  these  it  was  reprinted,  in  1778, 
•monff  "•  Six  Old  Plays  on  which  Shakspeare  founded,'*  &C.,  published  by 
Mr.  Nichols.  It  is  thought  that  this  piece  is  prior  to  Shakspeare's  King 
Henry  V.,  and  that  it  is  the  very  **  displeasing  play "  alluded  to  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  ^  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
DMJ^,"  &C.  Oldcastle  is  the  FalstuT  of  the  piece,  which  is  despicable, 
and  roll  of  ribaldry  and  impiety.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  taken  not  a 
few  hints  from  it ;  for  it  comprehends,  in  some  measure,  the  story  of  the 
two  parti  of  King  Henry  IV.  as  well  as  of  King  Henry  V.;  and  no  iffno- 
ranee  could  debase  the  gold  of  Shakspeare  into  such  dross,  though  no 
chemistry,  but  that  of  Shakspeare,  coula  exalt  such  base  metal  into  gold. 
This  piece  must  have  been  performed  before  the  year  1588,  Tarlton,  the 
comedian,  who  played  both  the  parts  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  clown 
in  it,  having  died  in  that  year. 

This  anonymous  play  of  Kin^  Henry  V.  is  neither  divided  into  acts  or 
scenes,  is  uncommonly  short,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
imperfectly  taken  down  during  the  representation. 
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There  is  a  play  called  Sir  John  Oldcaatle,  poblidied  in  IflOO,  widi  the 
name  cf  ^lli^m  Sbakspeare  prefixed  to  it  Tlie  prt^ogoe  aenrea  to  Aaw 
that  a  fbraier  piece,  in  which  the  character  of  Olocaatle  was  introdncad, 
had  given  great  ofience : — 

•The  doahtfbl  tide  (gentknien)  jn%A 
Upon  the  aigumeut  we  haie  in  Miid, 
May  breed  sospenae,  and  wionfffbllT  dirtmbe 
The  peaceful  quiet  crf'yoar  aetUed  uoai^ita. 
To  atop  which  acmple,  lei  this  breefe  aofEce : 
It  is  no  pampend  gwUom  we  present, 
Nor  aged  anmaUour  to  ytndkfiU  sitme  ; 
But  one  whose  Teitoe  shone  abore  the  rest, 
A  Tidiant  martyr  and  a  lertuous  peere ; 
In  whose  true  faith  and  loyalty  ezprest 
Unto  his  soreraigne,  and  his  countries  weale, 
We  strire  to  pay  that  tribute  of  oar  lore 
Your  favours  merit :  let  faire  truth  be  graced. 
Since  forged  invention  former  time  dereced." 

Shakspearc's  play,  according  to  Malone,  seems  to  have  been  wnttenin 
the  middle  of  the  vear  1599.  There  were  three  quarto  editions  in  the 
Poet's  lifetime— 1600, 1602,  and  1G06.  In  all  of  them  the  choruses  aro 
omitted,  and  the  play  commences  with  the  fourth  speech  of  the  second 
scene. 

<*  King  Henry  the  Fifth  is  visibly  the  favorite  hero  of  Shakspeare  in 
English  history.  He  portrays  him  endowed  with  every  chivalrous  and 
kingly  virtue ;  open,  sincere,  afiable,  yet  still  disposed  to  innocent  raillery, 
as  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  his  youth,  in  the  intervals  between  his  dan- 
gerous and  renowned  achievements.  To  hnng  his  life,  after  his  ascent  to 
Sie  crown,  on  the  stage  was,  however,  attended  with  great  difficulty.  The 
conquests  in  France  were  the  only  distinguished  events  of  his  reign ;  and 
war  is  much  more  an  epic  than  a  dramatic  object  If  we  would  have 
dramatic  interest,  war  must  only  be  the  means  by  which  something  else  is 
accomplished,  and  not  the  last  aim  and  substance  of  the  whole."  In  King 
Henry  the  Fifth,  no  opportuni^r  was  afforded  Shakspeare  of  rendering  the 
issue  of  the  war  dramatic  ;  but  he  has  availed  himself  of  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  with  peculiar  care.  **  Before  the  battle  of  A^ncourt,  he 
paints  in  the  most  lively  colors  the  lifht-minded  impatience  of  the  French 
leader?  for  the  moment  of  battle,  which  to  them  seemed  infallibly  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  paints  the  uneasiness  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  and  his  army,  from  their  desperate  situation,  coupled  with  the 
firm  determination,  if  they  are  to  fall,  at  least  to  fall  with  honor.  He  ap- 
plies this  as  a  general  contrast  between  the  fVcnch  and  English  national 
characters ;  a  contrast  which  betrays  a  partiality  for  his  own  nation,  cer- 
tainly excusable  in  a  poet,  especially  when  he  is  backed  with  such  a  glo- 
rious document  as  that  of  tne  memorable  battle  in  question.  He  lias 
surrounded  the  general  events  of  the  war  with  a  fulness  of  individual 
characteristic,  and  even  sometimes  comic  features.  A  heavy  Scotchman, 
a  hot  Irishman,  a  well-meaning,  honorable,  pedantic  Welshman,  all 
speaking  in  their  peculiar  dialects.  But  all  this  variety  still  seemed  to 
the  Poet  insufficient  to  animate  a  play  of  which  the  object  was  a  conquest, 
and  nothing  but  a  conquest.  He  nas,  therefore,  tacked  a  prologue  (in  the 
technical  language  of  that  day,  a  chorus)  to  the  beginning  of  each  act 
These  prologues,  which  unite  epic  ]iomp  and  solemnity  with  lyrical  sub- 
limity, and  among  which  the  aescription  of  the  two'  camps  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  forms  a  most  admirable  nig^piece,  are  intended  to 
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keep  the  spectators  constantly  in  mind  that  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the 
actions  there  descrihed  cannot  be  developed  on  a  narrow  stage ;  and  that 
they  must  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  representation  from  their  own 
imaginations.  As  the  subject  was  not  properly  dramatic,  in  the  form,  also, 
Shalspeare  chose  rather  to  wander  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  species,  and 
to  sing  as  a  poetic  herald,  what  he  coidd  not  represent  to  the  eye,  than  to 
cripple  the  progress  of  the  action  by  putting  long  speeches  in  tlie  mouths 
of  the  persons  of  the  drama. 

**  However  much  Shakspeare  celebrates  the  French  conquest  of  king 
Henry,  still  he  has  not  omitted  to  hint  to  us,  after  his  way,  the  secret 
springs  of  tlus  undertaking.  Henry  was  in  want  of  foreign  wars  to  secure 
hmiself  on  the  throne ;  3ie  clergy  also  wished  to  keep  him  employed 
abroad,  and  made  an  offer  of  rich  contributions  to  prevent  the  passmg  of 
a  law  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  half  of  their  revenues.  His 
learned  bishops  are  consequently  as  ready  to  prove  to  him  his  undisputed 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  he  is  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be  tran- 
quillized by  them.  They  prove  that  the  Salic  law  is  not,  and  never  was, 
applicable  to  France ;  and  the  matter  is  treated  in  a  more  succinct  and 
convincing  manner  than  such  subjects  usually  are  in  manifestoes.  After 
his  renowned  battles,  Henry  wislied  to  secure  his  conquests  by  marriage 
with  a  French  princess :  aJl  that  has  reference  to  tlus  is  intended  tor 
iroiiy  in  the  play.  The  miit  of  this  union,  from  which  two  nations  prom- 
ised to  themselves  such  happiness  in  ftiture,  was  that  very  feeble  Henry 
the  Sixth,  under  whom  every  thing  was  so  miserably  lost  It  must  not 
therefore,  be  imaged  that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  and  will  of  the 
Poet  that  an  heroic  drama  turns  out  a  comedy  in  his  hands ;  and  ends,  in 
Ifae  manner  of  comedy,  with  a  marriage  of  convenience.**  * 

1. 
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PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 

i 
Kino  Hbnrt  the  Fitth. 

Duke  of  Exeter,  Uncle  to  the  King. 

Duke  of  York,  Cousin  to  the  King. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  Warwick. 

Archbishop  o/*  Canterbury. 

Bishop  o/*  Ely.  ; 

Earl  of  Cambridge,  1 

Lord  Scroop,  >  Conspirators  against  tke  King. 

Sir  Thomas  GIrbt,  )  i 

Sir  Thomas  EIrpinoham,  \ 

Macmorru,  I  ^*  ! 

Jamt,  j 

Bates,       i 

Court,       >  Soldiers  m  ike  same, 

Williams,) 

bI!!1;olfh.  Xf'^^lf  Servants  to  Fdrtrf,  n^  BMkn 
n  '  I  tnthe  same. 

Pistol,       ) 

Boy,  Servant  to  them. 

A  Herald.    Chorus. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  France. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 
The  Constable  of  France. 

Governor  ofHarfleur. 
Montjot,  a  French  Herald. 
Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  England. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  Daughter  of  Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katharine. 
Quickly,  Pistol's  Wife,  an  Hostess. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  English  Soldiers, 

Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

The  SCENE,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Play,  lies  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  afterwards  wholly  in  France. 
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Enter  Chorus. 


O,  FOR  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 

The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  prhices  to  act. 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 

Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 

Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

The  flat,  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dared. 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  object.     Can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O,^  the  very  casques, 

That  did  affiright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

O,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 

Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million ; 

And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt. 

On  your  imaginary  forces  *  work.  ' 

Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 

Whose  high,  upreared  and  abutting  fironts 

The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousand  peurts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance ; 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

1  0^  Ibr  eirde,  alladinff  to  the  circular  form  of  the  theatre, 
s  *hutgmmnf  tanmr    Jmaginanf  for  imaginaHoe^  or  your  powtn  qf 
fancy. 
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Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth ; 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 
Carry  them  here  and  there ;  jumping  o'er  times ; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass.     For  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history ; 
Who,  prologue  like,  your  humble  patience  pray 
Gendy  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 


ACT  1. 

SCENE  I.     London.^    An  Antechamber  in  the 

King's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop   o^  Canterbury,  and   Bishop 

Canterbury.  My  lord,  I'U  tell  you, — that  self  bill  is 
urged. 
Which  in  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  passed. 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

Cant.   It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass  against  us, 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession ; 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us :  being  valued  thus, — 


1  ThiB  first  scene  was  added  in  the  ibiio,  together  with  the  choraeev  and 
other  amplifications.  It  appears  fix»n  Hall  and  Holinshed,  that  tiie  eveols 
passed  at  Leicester,  where  sane  Henry  V.  held  a  parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  his  rei^n.  But  the  choms  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
shows  that  the  Foot  intended  to  make  London  the  place  of  his  first  scene. 

s  << Canterbury  and  Ely."  Henry  Chicheley,  a  Carthusian  mook^re- 
cendy  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  Jolm  Fofdham,  bishop  of  By 
consecrated  1388,  died  149a 
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As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honor, 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights ; 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent,  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.     Thus  runs  the  bill. 

Ely.   This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.   The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.   And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.   The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him. 
Seemed  to  die  too ;  *  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him ; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made ; 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults ; 
Nor  never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.   Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all  admiring,  wdth  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate  : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say, — ^it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study: 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 

1  The  Mune  thoai^  occure  in  the  preceding  play,  where  king  Henry 
V.  Mys>- 

M  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections." 
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The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 

Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  eai*8, 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences  ; 

So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  his  theoric ;  ^ 

Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow  ; 

His  hours  filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 

From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  sti*awberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle , 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best. 
Neighbored  by  fruit  of  baser  quality. 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  ^  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.   It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceased  ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urged  by  the  commons  ?     Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us. 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation ; 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  opened  to  his  grace  at  large. 


^  He  discourses  with  so  much  skill  on  all  subjects,  **that  his  Ubeory 
most  have  been  taught  by  art  txidoraciice,^  Prache  and  theoric^  or  Tatber 
pracUque  and  theonqutj  was  the  old  orthogrraphy  ofpmdtce  and  ikmry. 

s  Tliis  expressive  word  is  used  by  Drant,  in  his  Tnuwlation  of  Hoimce^ 
Art  of  Poetry,  1567. 
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As  touchiDg  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.   How  did  this  offer  seem  received,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceived,  his  grace  vvould  fain  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages  ^ 
Of  his  true  tides  to  some  certain  dukedoms; 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Derived  from  Edward  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely.   What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Cant.   The  French  ambassador  upon  that  instant 
Craved  audience ;  and  the  hour  I  think  is  come, 
Tt)  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.   Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy ; 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guess,  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.   I'll  wait  upon  you ;  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   II.     The  same.     A  Roam  of  State  in  the 

same. 

Enter  King  Henry,   Gloster,   Bedford,   Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.   Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury  ? 

Exe.   Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.   Send  for  him,  good  uncle.* 

fVest.   Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my  liege  ? 

K.  Hen.   Not  yet,  my  cousin ;  we  would  be  resolved, 

I  **  The  itveraUnnd  unhidden  passages,^    ThejMiificti/ariandc?ear,tm-* 
emieeaUd  eireunutances  of  his  true  titles,  &c. 

s  **  Send  for  him,  good  uncle.^  The  person  here  addressed  was  Thomas 
Beaufort,  half  brother  to  king  Henry  IV^  being  one  of  the  sons  of  John 
of  Gaunt  by  Katharine  Swynford.  He  was  not  made  duke  of  Exeter  till 
the  year  after  the  battle  or  Agincouri^  1416.  He  was  properly  now  only 
eail  of  Donet  Shakspeare  may  have  confounded  this  character  with  John 
Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  kind's  aunt  He  was 
executed  at  Plashey,  in  1400.    The  old  play  began  with  the  next  speech. 
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Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight, 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  of 

Ely. 

Cant.   God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  sacred  throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed ; 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold, 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading, 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,*  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colors  with  the  truth  ; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war. 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed ; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend, 
Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edg(?  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord ; 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washed 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Ca7it.   Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign, — and  you 
peers. 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services. 


1  Or  burden  your  knowing  or  conRcinns  soul  with  displaying  false  titles 
in  a  spockius  manner  or  opening  prcteiisiuiui,  wliich^  il  ffliown  io  theif 
native  colors,  would  appear  to  be  false. 
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To  this  imperial  throne. — There  is  no  bar  ^ 

To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 

But  this,  which  they  pronuce  from  Pharamond, — 

In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  ne  succedant^ 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land ; 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze, 

To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 

The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm, 

That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe ; 

Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the  Saxons 

There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 

Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women, 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life. 

Established  there  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  called — Meisen. 

Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  r  ranee  ; 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one-aud-twenty  years 

After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-six ;  and  Charles  the  Great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say. 

King  Pepin,  which  depsed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  kin^  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — that  usurped  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great, — 


1  ''There  is  no  bar/*  Sie.     The  whole  speech  is  taken  from  Ho* 
unshed. 
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To  fine  ^  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth, 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught,) 

Conveyed  '  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 

Of  Charles  the  Great.     Also  king  Lewis  the  Tenth,' 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 

Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France, 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun. 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day ; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law, 

To  bar  your  highness  claimhig  from  the  female ; 

And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 

Than  amply  to  imbare  *  their  crooked  titles 

Usurped  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.   may  I,  with  right  and  conscience,  make 
this  claim  ? 

Cant.   The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign ! 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own;  unwind  your  bloody  flag; 
Look  back  unto  your  mighty  ancestors ; 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb. 


1  To  Jine  is  to  embellish,  to  trim,  to  make  showy  or  specious :  Limare. 
The  folio  reads^Tu/. 

3  Shakspeare  found  this  expression  in  Holinshed ;  and,  though  it  sounds 
odd  to  modem  ears,  it  is  classical. 

3  This  should  be  Lewis  the  Ninth,  as  it  stands  in  Hall's  Chronicle. 
Shakspeare  has  been  led  into  the  error  by  Holinshed,  whose  Chronicle  be 
foUowed. 

4  The  folio  reads  imbarre ;  the  quarto  mbace. 
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From  whom  you  claim  ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 

And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ; 

Who  on  the  French  ground  played  a  tragedy, 

Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France ; 

Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 

Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 

Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.^ 

O,  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France ; 

And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action ! 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir ;  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins  ;  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Exe.   Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

fVesL   They   know    your    grace   hath   cause,   and 
means,  and  might ; 
So  hath  your  highness ;  *  never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects ; 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilioned  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.   O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spirituality 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.    We   must   not  only  arm   to  invade  the 
French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 


1  Thy  fiUttdes  to  the  battle  of  Creasy,  as  described  by  Holinahed,  voL 
L  e.  your  highness  hsth  indeed  what  they  think  and  know  yoa  have. 
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Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  alt  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,*  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers        ' 
only,  I 

But  fear  the  main  intendment '  of  the  Scot.  i 

Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbor  to  us.  i 

For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnished  kipgdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brimfulness  of  his  force ; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays ; 
Girding,  with  grievous  siege,  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighborhood.' 

Cant.   She  hath  been  then  more  feared  than  harmed, 
my  liege. 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself, — 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray. 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward^s  fame  with  prisoner  kings  ; 
And  make  her  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise. 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West.   But  there's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true,— 

Ifthat  you  will  France  wtn^ 
I  hen  with  Scotland  first  begin. 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 

1  The  marches  are  the  borders, 

s  The  main  iniendmtni  is  the  prinapal  pmpoie^  that  he  will  UmA  Mt 
wkoUJhree  against  us ;  the  BeUum  in  aiuiuem  tnlouCere  oTLIvj. 
'  The  qiiarto  reads,  *>at  the  bniit  theraoC" 
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Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs ; 
Playing  the  mouse,  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  spoil  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.    It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home. 
Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity  ;  ^ 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home  ; 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent ;  * 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music. 

Cant.  True  ;  therefore  doth  Heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavor  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience ;  for  so  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act^  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts ;  * 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage,  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  civil  *  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 

1  **  Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necossitv."  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
Iblio.  The  editors  of  late  editions  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  quarto 
copy,  **  cursed  necessity.*' 

^  Concent  is  connected  harmony  in  general,  and  not  confined  to  any 
■pecific  consonance.  Conetntio  and  concentua  are  both  used  by  Cicero 
ibr  the  union  of  voices  or  instruments,  in  what  we  should  now  call  a  chorus 
cat  Cfmcert. 

3  *^  The  aet  of  order  "  b  the  staluU  or  law  of  order ;  as  appears  from  the 
reading  of  the  quarto.  ^  Creatures  that  by  awe  ordain  an  od  of  order  to 
a  peopled  kingdom." 

4  i  e.  of  different  degrees :  if  it  be  not  an  error  of  the  press  for  swi^ 
L  e.  rank. 

^  <*Tlie  cioSL  citizens  kneadmg  up  the  honey."    CM  is  grave.    See 
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The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  tq  executors  *  pale 

The  lazy,  yawning  drone.     1  this  infer, — 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference 

To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously ; 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 

Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town  ; 

As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self-sea ; 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 

End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat.^    Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 

And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 

If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home. 

Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog, 

Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lose 

The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.   Call   in   the   messengers   sent  from    the 
dauphin. 

[Exit  an  Attendant.     The  King  ascends 

his  throne. 
Now  are  we  well  resolved ;  and  by  God's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, — 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces.     Or  there  we'll  sit, 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery,^ 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms ; 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4.  Johnson  observes,  to  kntad  the  honej^  is 
not  physicafiy  true.  The  bees  do,  in  fact,  knead  the  wax  nx>re  than  the 
honey. 

1  **  Executors^"  for  ejKcutumers,    Thus  also  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  38,  ed.  1633: — 

"  Tremble  at  an  erecu/or,  and  yet  not  feare  hell-fire." 

9  «  Without  defeat"    The  ouartoe  read,  **  Without  rf^ec*." 

3  **  Empery.^    This  word,  which  signifies  dtminum^  is  now  obMiete. 
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Tom  bless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth, 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts ;  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaph.^ 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepared  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  dauphin ;  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Amo.  May  it  please  your  majesty  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off 
The  dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embassy  ? 

K.  Hen.   We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king ; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject. 
As  are  our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons : 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness. 
Tell  us  the  dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus,  then,  in  few: — 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the  Third* 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says, — that  you  savor  too  much  of  your  youth ; 
And  bids  you  be  advised,  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard^  won; 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit. 
This  tun  of  treasure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this. 
Desires  you,  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  dauphin  speaks. 

^  The  qmrtos  read,  *^  —  with  a  oaper  epitaph.**  Either  a  paper  or  a 
tMOEcu  epitaph  is  an  epitaph  easily  aestroyeo ;  one  that  can  confer  no  lasi- 
inff  honor  on  the  dead.  Steevens  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  toaxtn 
uJUeii^  as  any  thing  written  upon  them  was  easily  effaced.  Mr.  6iffi>rd 
pl^  that  a  iMucen  tpiiaph  was  an  epitaph  affixed  to  the  hearse  or  grave 
with  wax.    But  the  expression  may  be  merdy  metaphorical,  and  not  allu- 

'  A  gtiMard  was  an  ancient  sprightiy  dance,  as  its  name  implies. 
vol*.  IV.  17 
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K.  Hen.  ^Vhat  treasure,  uncle  ? 
Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege,* 

K.  Hen.   We  are  glad  the  dauphin  is  so  pleasant 
with  us ; 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  jou  for. 
When  we  have  matched  our  rackets  to  these  Iwdls, 
We  will,  in  France,  bj  God's  grace,  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard.' 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chaces.^     And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,*  did  give  ourself 
To  Imrbarous  license ;  as  'tis  ever  common, 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  state ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  ^eatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  ot  France ; 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty,* 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince, — this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gun-stones;*  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them ;  for  many  a  thousand  widows 


1  in  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  V.  this  present  consists  of  a  gUded 
tun  of  tennis-halls,  and  a  carpet 

^  The  hazard  is  a  place  in  the  tennis-court,  into  which  the  baU  is  some- 
times  struck. 

^  A  chace  at  tennis  is  that  spot  where  a  ball  falls,  beyond  which  the 
adversary  must  strike  his  ball  to  gain  a  point  or  chace.  At  long  tennis  it 
is  the  spot  where  the  ball  leaves  off  rolling.  We  see,  therefore^  why  the 
king  has  called  himself  a  wrangler, 

*  That  is,  away  from  this  seat  or  throne. 

6  To  qualify  myself  for  this  undertaking,  I  have  descended  fiom  my 
station,  and  studied  the  arts  of  life  in  a  lower  character. 

^  **  Hath  turned  his  balls  to  fcunstonesJ*  When  ordnance  were  fiml 
used,  they  discharged  baUs  of  stone. 
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Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands ; 

Mock  mothers  from  iheir  sons,  mock  castles  down ; 

And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unlx)rn, 

That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  daupiiin's  scorn. 

But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 

To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 

Tell  you  the  dauphin,  I  am  coming  on, 

To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth  • 

My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallowed  cause. 

So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  dauphin, 

His  jest  will  savor  but  of  shallow  wit, 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

Exe.   This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Hen.    We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 

[Descends  from  his  throne. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour, 
That  may  give  furtherance  .o  our  expedition ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  l)efore  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected ;  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may,  with  reasonable  swiftness,  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before, 
We'll  chide  this  dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought. 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 


Enter  Chorus. 


Cho.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  arc  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrolie  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armorers,  and  honor's  thought 
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Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  ereiy  mail. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now,  lo  faoj  the  hofse ; 
FoUowing  the  mirror  of  all  Chrisdan  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  E^qpectation  in  the  air ; 
And  bides  a  sword,  from  hilt  unto  the  point. 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  corooets,^ 
Promised  lo  Harrr,  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advised  by  good  inteOigeiice 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation. 
Shake  in  their  fear ;  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O,  England ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 
Lake  little  body  ^-ith  a  mighty  heart, — 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honor  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
But  see  thv  £uilt !  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fflUs 
With  treacherous  crowns ;  and  three  corrupted  men-^ 
One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge  ; '  and  the  second, 
Henry  lord  Scroop  ^  of  Masham ;  and  the  third. 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland — 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France,  (O  guilt,  indeed !) 
Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die. 
If  heU  and  treason  hold  their  promises,) 
re  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 
The  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play.* 
The  sum  b  paid  ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 

1  In  azicient  represeDtations  of  tropLiesy  &c.  it  h  common  to  tee  swcHi 
encircled  with  crowi».  Shakspeare^s  image  is  suppixsed  to  be  taken  firooi 
a  vood  cut  in  tbe  first  edition  oC  Holin^hed. 

'  '*'  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge  "^  waa  Rkhard  de  Coaiabniyy  yooBfer 
son  of  Edmund  Langlev,  duke  or  Y'ork.  He  waa  &tber  of  RidMid  dnice 
of  York,  and  mndfather  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

3  *^ Henry  uxtl  Scroop"^  was  a  third  husband  of  JoandnelieflS  of  Yod^ 
mother-in-law  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

*  The  old  co|>]r  reads : — 

^  Linger  jour  patience  on«  and  litV  ^rat 
The  abiMe  of  diatance ;  fbice  a  plaj/  4 


1 


The  aheration  vas  made  by  Piope. 
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The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 

Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 

There  is  the  playhouse  now  ;  there  must  you  sit ;  ' 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 

And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 

To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may, 

We'll  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  but  till  then. 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.^  [Exit. 


SCENE   I.     The    same.    Eastcheap. 

Enter  Nym  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.   Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.   Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.   What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet  f 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not.  1  say  little :  but 
when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles ;  ^ — but 
that  shaU  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron.  It  is  a  simple  one  ;  but 
what  though  P  It  will  toast  cheese ;  and  it  will  endure 
cold  as  another  man's  sword  will ;  and  there's  the  humor 
of  it. 

Bard.   I  wiU  bestow  a  breakfast,  to  make  you  friends ; 

1  <*  Bot  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  but  till  then. 

Unto  Southainpton  do  we  shift  our  scene." 
The  old  copy  reads : — 

■'Bot  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then." 

The  emendation  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Roderick,  and  desenres  admission 
int)  the  text  Malone  has  plainly  shown  that  it  is  a  common  typograph- 
ical error.  The  objection  is,  that  a  scene  in  London  intervenes ;  but  Uiis 
ma^  be  obviated  by  transposing  that  scene  to  the  end  of  the  first  act  The 
division  into  acts  and  scenes,  it  should  be  recollected,  is  the  arbitrary  work 
of  Mr.  Rowe  and  the  subseauent  editors ;  and  the  first  act  of  this  play,  as 
it  is  now  divided,  is  unusually  short  This  chorus  has  slipped  out  of  its 
place. 

2  «*  When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  amilesy  Dr.  Farmer  thought 
that  this  was  an  error  of  the  press  for  smitesj  L  e.  blows,  a  word  used  in  the 
Poet's  age,  and  still  provincially  current  The  passage,  as  it  stands,  has 
been  explained: — "  1  care  not  whether  we  are  fhends  at  present ;  however, 
when  time  shall  serve,  we  shall  he  in  good  humor  mih  eadi  oiker;  but  be 
it  as  it  may.** 


; 
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and  well  lie  all  three  sworn  brothers  to  France ;  let  it 
be  so,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nifm.  'Faith,  1  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that^s  the 
certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will 
do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest,^  that  is  the  rendezvous 
of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly :  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong ;  for 
you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as  they  may. 
Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about 
them  at  that  time ;  and,  some  say,  knives  have  edges. 
It  must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare, 

{et  she  will  plod.     There  must  be  conclusions.     Well, 
cannot  tell.^ 


Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Bard.  Here  comes,  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife: 
— good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine 
host  Pistol  ? 

Pist.   Base  tike,^  call'st  thou  me — host? 
Now,  by  this  hand,  1  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long ;  for  we  cannot 
lodge  and  lK):u'd  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen,  that 
live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will 
be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym 
draws  his  stvord.]  O  well-i-day,  Lady,  if  he  lie  not 
drawn  now !  ^  we  shall  see  wilful  aduhery  and  murder 
committed.  Good  lieutenant  Bardolph, — good  cor- 
poral, offer  nothing  here. 

*  "  That  is  my  rest ; "  that  is  my  determination. 

3  i.  e.  *«  I  know  not  wliat  to  sav  or  think  of  it"  Sec  this  phrase  amply 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Giffurtl's  Ben  Jonsoii,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  No  pnrase  is  more 
common  in  our  old  dramatic  writers. 

3  L  e.  base  fellow.  Still  used  in  the  north ;  where  a  tike  is  also  a  dog 
of  a  lariy^e,  common  breed. 

<  The  folio  has  **0  well-a-day,  I^dy,  if  he  be  not  heton  now ;"  an  evi- 
dent error  of  the  pre^s.  The  quarto  rcadj,^0  Lord!  hero^  corponJ 
Nym's — ^now,**  6lc. 
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Nym.   Pish ! 

Pint.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !  *  thou  prick-eared 
cur  of  Icehind ! 

Quick.  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  the  valor  of  a 
man,  and  put  up  thy  sword. 

Njpn.    will  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  you  solus. 

\Slieathing  his  sword. 

Pist.   Solusj  egregious  dog  ?     O  viper  vile  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth! 
I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  Iwwels; 
For  I  can  take,'  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Njfm.  I  am  not  Barbason  ;  ^  you  cannot  conjure  me. 
I  have  a  humor  to  knock  you  indifferently  well,  if 
you  grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with 
my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  f.iir  terms ;  if  you  would  walk 
off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as 
I  may ;  and  that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Pist.    O,  liraggard  viL*,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale.  [Pistol  and  Nvm  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say ;— he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I 
am  a  soldier.  [Draws. 

Pist.   An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate. 

*  **Icdani  dot^f^,  curled  and  roiiffh  all  over,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  their  heire,  mxke  show  neiUier  of  face  nor  of  b:)dy.  And  yet 
thcs  currej,  forsootlie,  bee  iiisj  tlicy  are  so  stranije,  are  greatly  s-^t  by,  es- 
l  -enneJ,  txken  up,  an  i  mide  of,  many  tinns  tnsteid  of  the  spaniell  gentle 
or  confiforter."  Abraham  Fleming's  translation  of  Caius  de  Canibus  I57<>, 
Of  Ena^Uh  Do$:^es. — hlanl  cir  is  a^iin  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in 
•*  Epigrams  served  out  in  Fi!ly-two  several  Dishes ; "  no  date : — 

**He  wears  a  ^own  lacM  round,  laid  down  with  furre, 
Or,  mi.^er-like,  a  pouch  where  never  man 
Could  thruit  his  finger,  but  this  island  oirrf." 

*  "For  I  can  takeT*  Malone  would  change  tliis,  without  necessity, 
to  **  I  can  lalkJ*  Pijtol  only  means,  "  1  can  unierHand  or  comprehend 
you." 

3  BarboBon  is  the  name  of  a  demon  mentioned  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Wiiubor. 
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Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give, 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in 
fair  terms ;  that  is  the  humor  of  it. 

Pist.    Coupe  le  gargCy  that's  the  word  ? — I  thee  defy 
again. 
O,  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get  ? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go, 
And  from  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind,^ 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse. 
I  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she ;  and— /wuea,  there's  enough. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  mas- 
ter,— and  you,  hostess ; — he  is  very  sick,  and  would  to 
bed. — Good  Bardo^h,  put  thy  nose  between  his 
sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan :  'faith,  he's 
very  ill. 

Bard.   Away,  you  rogue. 

Quick.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding 
one  of  these  days ;  the  king  has  killed  his  heart. — 
Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 

\^Exevat  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?  We 
must  to  France  together.  Why  the  devil  should  we 
keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Pist.    Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl 
on! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  ? 

Pist.   Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.   That  now  I  will  have  ;  that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Pist.    As  manhood  shall  compound ;  push  home. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust, 
I'll  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

t  <«  The  lazar  kUe  of  CressitPa  Hndy    Of  Cressida's  natnre,  see  Troilus 
and  Cressida. 
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Pist.   Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends ;  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with 
me  too.     Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of  you 
at  betting  ? 

Pist   A  noble  ^  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood, 
ni  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me ; — 
Is  not  this  just  ? — ^for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

N^.   I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Ptst.   In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.   Well,  then,  that's  the  humor  of  it. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in  quick- 
ly to  sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so  shaked  of  a 
burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to 
behdd.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humors  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king ;  but  it  must  be  as 
it  may ;  he  passes  some  humors,  and  careers. 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight;  for,  lambkins, 
«re  wiU  Uve.  [Exeunt. 

1  Th0  iioftle  WM  wortii  OX  ■hillings  and 

VOL.    IT.  18 
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SCENE   II.     Southampton.     A  Council  Chamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.   'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these 

traitors. 
Exe.   Thej  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  bj. 
West.   How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  them- 
selves ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.   The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.   Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfeUow,^ 
Whom   he   hath  cloyed'  and   graced   with   princely 

favors, — 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery ! 

Trumpet  sounds.     Enter  King  Henry,  Scroop,  Cam- 
bridge, Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 


[l  Hen.   Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Ma- 
sham, — 

And  you,  my  gentle  knight, give  me  your  thoughts. 

Think  you  not,  that  the  powere  we  bear  with  us. 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France ; 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act. 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 

Scroop.   No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 

1  «« That  was  his  Aec^eflMo."  Thus  Holiiwhed^-^*  The  nid  lordScioop 
was  in  such  favor  with  the  kinff,  that  he  admitted  him  sometimes  td  be  hu 
bedfdlow.'"  This  familiar  appellation  of  bedfellow  was  common  amonf  the 
ancient  nobility.  This  custom,  which  now  appears  so  strange  and  un- 
seemly to  ue,  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  if  not 
later.  Cromwell  obtained  much  of  his  intelligence  during  the  civil  wtn 
fiom  the  mean  men  with  whom  he  slept 

<  **  Whom  he  hath  elaifed  and  graced.**  The  quarto  reads,  **  duUed  and 
cloyed." 
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K.  Hen.   I  doubt  not  that ;  since  we  are  well  per- 
suadedy 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
Tliat  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  ^  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  feared,  and  loved, 
Than  is  your  majesty ;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject. 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.   Even  those,  that  were  your  father's  enemies. 
Have  steeped  their  galls  in  honey ;  and  do  serve  'you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.   We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thank- 
fiilness ; 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.   So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil ; 
And  labor  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
To  do  your  erace  incessant  services. 

JT.  Hen.   We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday. 
That  railed  against  our  person  :  we  consider, 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,^  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.   That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security. 
Let  him  be  punished,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K.  Hen.   O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.    So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Grey.   Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life, 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

JT.  Hen.   Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,^ 
Shall  not  be  winked  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 

1  *  CtmMTif "  18  accord,  agreement 

S  L  e.  his  better  conmderatioii,  or  more  circumspect  behavior. 

>  *  DiaUmper^  here  pot  for  witayerawge,  or  Koloiif  exee$9. 
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When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digested. 
Appear  before  us  ? — We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey, — in  their  dear 

care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person, — 
Would  have  him  punished.     And  now  to  our  French 

causes. 
Who  are  the  late  ^  commissioners  ? 

Cam.   lone,  my  lord; 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.   So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.   And  me,  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.   Then,  Kichard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  there 
is  yours ; — 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  M asham ; — and,  sir  knight. 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours. — 
Read  them ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness : — 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland, — and  unde  Exeter, — 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — ^Why,  how  now,  gentlemen  ? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — Look  ye,  how  they  change ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — ^Why,  what  read  you  there, 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fault ; 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Grey.  Scroop.   To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  lien.   The  mercy,  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late. 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  killed. 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  them. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 
These   English   monsters! — My  lord  of   Cambridge 

here, — 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertments 
Belonging  to  his  honor ;  and  this  man 

1  L  e.  thoie  IMtf  ifipoiiitid. 
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Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired. 

And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 

To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton ;  to  the  which. 

This  knight — ^no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 

Than  Cambridge  is — hath  likewise  sworn — ^But  O ! 

What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop ;  thou  cruel, 

Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature ! 

Thou,  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 

That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 

That  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold, 

Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use  ? 

May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil, 

That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?    'Tis  so  strange. 

That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 

As  black  from  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 

As  two  yoke-devils  swore  to  cither's  purpose, 

Working  so  grossly  ^  in  a  natural  cause. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them ;  ^ 

But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 

Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murder : 

And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was. 

That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously. 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence ; 

And  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons. 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colors,  and  with  forms  being  fetched 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 

But  he,  that  tempered  thee,  bade  thee  stand  up, 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do  treason. 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  gulled  thee  thus. 

Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world. 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  ^  back. 

And  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 

1  L  e.  plainly,  evidently. 

s  oDid  not  tokuMp  at  them;"  that  they  excited  no  exdamation  of 


i.  e.  Taitarofl,  the  fabled  place  offbtore  pnniahment 
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A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 
O,  how  hast  thou  with  jesdousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance !     Show  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.     Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.     Come  they  of  nohle  hmily  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.     Seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.     Or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  Mood ; 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement ;  ^ 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear, 
And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither  ? 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,^  didst  thou  seem  : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark  the  full-firaught  man,  and  best  endued, 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee  ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man. — Their  faults  are  open ; 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law ; — 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices ! 

Exe.   I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.   Our  purposes  Grod  justly  hath  discovered ; 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce;' 

^  "  Cow^Uemeni  "  has  here  the  eame  meaning  as  in  Love^a  Labor^  Lost, 
Act  L  Sc.  1.    Bnllokar  definea  it,  ^  Court  ship  [L  e.  courtieidbip|,  fiilnrw. 


r^inetL 

3  **  For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  aeduce.'^    " diverse  write 

that  Richard  earle  of  Cambridge  did  not  conapire  with  the  lord  Scroope, 
Itc.  for  the  murthering  of  king  Henrie,  to  please  the  French  kingwithaU, 
but  onlie  to  the  intent  to  exalt  the  crowne  to  his  brother-in-law  JSdamiid 
eerie  of  Marches  ■•  heir  to  Lionel  duke  of  Claienee,  whob^ng  fixr  dirone 
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Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motiye, 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice,^ 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.   Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself, 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise : 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.   God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !     Hear  your 
sentence. 
Y^ou  have  conspired  against  our  royal  person. 
Joined  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his  coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  bis  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt, 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence, 
Poor,  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death : 
The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences ! — Bear  them  hence. 

[Exeunt  conspirators,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France :  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war ; 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way. 


■ecret  impediments  not  able  to  have  issue,  the  earl  of  Cambridge  was  sure 
tbit  the  cxowoe  should  come  to  him  by  his  wife,  and  to  his  children  of  her 
begotten.  And  therefore  (as  was  thought)  he  rather  confessed  himselfe 
for  neede  of  money  to  be  corrupted  by  the  French  king,  lest  the  earl  of 
Marche  should  have  tasted  of  the  same  cuppe  that  he  had  drunken,  and 
what  should  have  come  to  his  own  children  he  much  doubted,**  &c. — 
flstuuftedL 
1  L  e.  **  at  which  prevention,  in  suffering)  I  will  heartily  rejoice." 
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To  hinder  our  beginnings.    We  doubt  not  now. 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen ;  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  oif  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance ; 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.     London.     Mrs.  Quickly's  House  in 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Ntm,  Bardolph,  ami 

Boy. 

Quick.  Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet  husband^  let  me 
bring  ^  thee  to  Staines. 

Pist.   No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  blithe ; — ^Nym,  rouse  thy  vaundnff  veins. 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaff  he  is  deadi 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he 
is,  either  in  heaven  or  hell ! 

Quick.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Arthur's 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made 
a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  chris- 
tom' child;  'a  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and 
one,  e'en  at  turning  o'  the  tide ;  for  after  I  saw  him 
fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and 
smile  UDon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one 
way ;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  bab- 
bled of  green  fields.^     How  now,  sir  John  ?  quoth  I ; 

^  i.  e.  let  me  accompany  thu. 

9  i.  e.  chrisom  chila ;  which  was  one  that  died  within  one  month  of  biith, 
hecause  during  that  time  they  wore  the  ckriiom  doft,  a  white  cloth  {Nit 
iipon  a  child  newly  chriBtened,  wherewith  women  used  to  shroud  the  child 
ir  dying  within  the  month ;  otherwise  it  was  brought  to  church  at  the  day 
ofpurincation. 

3  «« And  *a  babbled  of  green  fields.**  The  first  folio  reads,  <«  For  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  Tablet  of  green  fields."  Theobald  gaye  the 
present  reading  of  the  text,  which,  though  entirely  conjectural,  is  better  than 
any  thing  wluch  has  been  offered  in  the  numerous  notes  on  this 
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what,  man !  be  of  good  cheer.  So  'a  cried  out — God, 
God,  God!  three  or  four  times:  now  I,  to  comfort 
him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not  think  of  God ;  I  hoped 
there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such 
thoughts  yet.  So  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his 
feet.  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and 
they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to  his 
knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold 
as  any  stone. 
•  Nym.   They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Qutcfe.   Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.   And  of  women. 

Quidc.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  said,  they  were  devils 
incarnate. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation;  'twas  a 
color  he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

Quick.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women: 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic ;  ^  and  talked  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon 
Bardolph's  nose ;  and  'a  said,  it  was  a  black  soul  burn- 
ing in  hell-fire  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fiiel  is  gone,  that  maintained  that 
fire ;  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog  ofi*?  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pist.   Come,  let's  away. — My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  movables ; 
Let  senses  rule  ;  the  word  is,  Pitch  and  Pay. 
Trust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck ; 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crjrstals. — ^Yoke-fellows  in  arms, 

I  EkamuOk.    Mzs.  Quickly  meaofl  lunatic. 

TGI-   IT.  19 
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Let  OS  to  Fiance !  like  liorae4eecIie8»  my  bojs ; 
To  sock,  to  suck,  tke  wery  Idood  to  sock ! 

Bojf.   And  that  is  bot  unwholesome  food,  thej  saj. 

PisL   Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  [EssU^  her. 

Nym.   I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humor  oi  \t\  but 


Pist.   Let  housewifery  appear ;  keep  dos^  I  thee 

command. 
Q^ick.  Farewell;  adieu.  {ExemmL 


SCENE  IV.    France.    J /ioow  m  lie  French  King's 

Palaee. 


Enter  the  French  King,  attended ;   the  Dauphin,  Ae 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Constable,  and  others. 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power 
upon  us; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forUi, — 
And  you,  prince  dauphin, — with  all  swift  despatchi 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war. 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant , 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 
It  fits  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  exam[des 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  fsither. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  ^  a  kingdom, 

g Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  quesdoiiy) 
ut  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 

1  To  Atf  n  to  lendor  torpid,  inMnribk^  or  iinetift. 
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Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected, 

As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 

Therefore,  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 

To  view  the  sick  and  foeble  parts  of  France : 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 

No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 

Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance ; 

For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  kinged. 

Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 

That  fear  attends  her  noL 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  dauphin ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, — 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors. 
How  modest  in  exception,^  and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, — 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  fore-spent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.   Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable, 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter. 
In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  filled; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.       Think  we  king  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fleshed  upon  us ; 
And  he  b  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain,^ 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths. 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 

I  ''How  modest  in  exception;"  how  diffident  and  decent  in  making 
objectiona. 
s  Amm  is  lineage. 
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When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 

And  all  our  princes  captived,  by  the  hand 

Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  Black  Prince  of  Wales ; 

Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire— on  mountain  standing, 

Up  in  the  air,  crowned  with  the  golden  sun — 

Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smiled  to  see  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 

The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  Others 

Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  stem 

Of  that  victorious  stock ;  and  let  us  fear 

The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him.^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   Ambassadors  from  Henry,  king  of  England* 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.   We'll,  give  them  present  audience.     Go, 
and  bring  them. 

[Exeunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Dau.   Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;  for  coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,^  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten. 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign. 
Take  up  the  English  short ;  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head ; 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exeter  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England  ? 

Exe.   From  him  ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  Heaven, 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 

^  i.  e.  what  is  allotted  him  by  destiny. 
9  L  e.  hark ;  the  sportsman's  term. 
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To  lum,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown, 

And  all  wide-stretched  honors  that  pertain, 

By  castom  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 

Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  know, 

nris  no  sinister,  nor  no  awkward  claim, 

Picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanished  days, 

Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked, 

lie  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line,^ 

[Gtves  a  paper. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree ; 
And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  derived 
From  his  most  famed  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  Ktw.   Or  else  what  follows  ? 

Exe.   Bloody  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it ; 
And,  therefore,  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming. 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove ; 
(That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel ;) 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  lus  vasty  jaws  ;  and  on  your  head 
Turns  he  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groans, 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers. 
That  shaU  be  swallowed  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threatening,  and  my  message ; 
Unless  the  dauphin  be  in  presence  here, 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Fr.  King.   For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  further. 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 

Dau.  For  the  dauphin, 

1  stand  here  for  him.     What  to  him  from  England  ? 

I  <*  Memorable  line ;  ^  Uub  genealogy,  this  deduction  of  his  lineage. 
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Eze.   SooTD,  aod  defiance ;  slight  regard,  contempl, 
1        And  any  thing  that  maj  not  misbecome 
'        The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  joa  at. 

Thus  says  my  king : — and,  if  yom^  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  c^  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  yoo  sent  his  ms^jesty. 
Hell  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  (rf*  France 
ShaU  chide  *  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance. 

Dau.   Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  rejdy. 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England :  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  those  Paris  balls. 

Eze.   He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe ; 
And,  be  assured,  you'll  find  a  difference 
(As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days. 
And  these  he  masters  now :  now  he  weighs  time. 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain ;  which  you  shall  read 
In  yoiu'  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  r  ranee. 

rr.  King.   To-morrow  shall  you  know  oiu*  mind  at 
foil. 

Exe.   Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.   You  shall  be  soon  despatched,  with  foir 
conditions. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause. 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  [^Exeunt. 

1  To  ddde  is  to  resoond,  to  echow 
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ACT  III. 


Enter  Chorus. 

Char.   Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene 
flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Sum)ose  that  jou  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Ilampton  pier  ^ 
Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused ;  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.     O,  do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical. 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy ; ' 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  still. 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Either  past,  or  not  arrived  to,  pith  and  puissance. 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enriched 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  culled  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,,  and  therein  see  a  siege. 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 

1  '^  The  wtU-apjKnfdtd  king  at  HampUm  pier."  «  WtU-appoinUd^  that 
b,  well  Humiflhed  with  all  necessaries  or  war.  The  old  copies  read,  ^  Dover 
pier:"  but  the  Poet  himself,  and  all  accounts,  and  even  the  Chronicles 
which  he  followed,  say  that  the  king  embarked  at  Southampton.  A  minute 
accottnt  still  exists  among  the  records  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  low,  level  plain,  where  the  army  encamped,  is  now  covered  by  the 
sea,  and  called  frestport, 

s  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  **  Let  your  minds  follow  this  navy." 
The  iUm  was  anciently  synonymous  to  rudder.  *^  The  steme  of  a  sm|i^ 
fCvhemaeuiumJ* — Barti. 
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With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose  the  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back ; 
Tells  Harry — thai  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry, 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  oflfer  likes  not ;  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

[Alarum ;  and  chambers^  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.     \TsaXU. 


SCENE  I.     The  same.    Before  Harfleur.     Alarums. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Exeter,  Bedford,  Gloster,  and 

Soldiers,  with  scaling  ladders. 

K.  Hen.   Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favored  rage. 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head,* 
Like  the  brass  cannon ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'er  hang  and  jutty  ^  his  confounded  base. 
Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 


1  **  Chambers,'^  small  pieces  of  ordnance. 

9  «The  portage  of  the  head."    Shakspeare  uses  portage  for  loi^hcdes 
or  port-holes. 

3  ^  (Veriiang  and  I'u/fy  his  confounded  base, 
Suniled  with  tne  wild  and  wasteful  ocean." 

To  juihi  18  to  project ;  jutties,  or  jetties,  are  projecting  mdeB  to  break  fJbm 
ibrce  dr  the  waves.    Co^fowided  \b  vextd,  ot  troMed, 
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Hold  Hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noble  English,' 
Whose  blood  is  fet '  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought, 
And  sheathed  their  SH^ords  for  lack  of  argument ; ' 
Dishonor  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest. 
That  those,  whom  you  called  fathers,  did  beget  you ! 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you,  good  yeomen. 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture :  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding ;  which  I  doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
Tliat  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slip;,  j 

Spraining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot; 
Follow  your  spirit :  and,  upon  this  charge, 
C  ry — God  for  Harry !  England !  and  Saint  George ! 

lExeurU.    Alarum^  and  chambers  go  off. 


'  iCENE   n.      The  same.     Forces  pass  over.     Then 

Enter  Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on !  to  the  breach !  to  the 
breach ! 

Njfm.  Tray  thee,  corporal,*  stay;  the  knocks  are 
too  hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of 
lives :  the  humor  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain- 
song  of  it. 

I  **  You  nobU  English."  The  folio  reads  nohlxshj  by  mistake ;  the  com- 
positor hayinj^  taken  twice  the  final  syllable  ish.  Steevens  reads  nobUtL 
This  speech  is  not  in  the  quartos. 

>  "  whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof."  Mr.  Pope  took  the 
liberfy  of  altering  this  word  to  fetched.  The  sacred  writingB  afibrd  us 
many  instances  of  its  use.  '*  Ascila  et  accepta  a  Grscis,  Fti  and  taken 
out  of  Greece."  It  is  often  coupled  with  far,  as  in  Uie  expressions  *^far' 
fd  and  dear-bought,"  **afiectated  hsiAfar'fety 

'  ArjpunerU  is  matter,  subject 

4  «  CorporaL^    Bardolph  ls  called  lie:uUnani  in  a  fbvmer  scene. 
VOL.  IV.  s5o 
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Pist.   The  plain-song  is  mostjast;  for  humors  do 
abound; 
Knocks  go  and  come ;  God's  vassals  drop  and  die ! 

And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field, 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Boy.   'Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London !  I 
would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
Pist.   And  I  : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me. 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Bay.   As  duly,  but  not  as  truly. 
As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 

*        Enter  Fluellen.^ 

JFYfi.  Got's  plood ! — Up  to  the  preaches,  you  rascals ! 
will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches  ? 

iDriving  them  forward. 

Pist.   Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould !  ^ 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage !  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck ! 

Nym.  These  be  good  humors! — ^your  honor  wins 
bad  humors. 

[Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph, 
followed  by  Fluellen. 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three ;  but  all  they 
three,  though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  man 
to  me ;  for,  indeed,  three  such  antics  do  not  amount  to 
a  man.  For  Bardolph, — he  is  white-livered,  and  red- 
faced  ;  by  the  means  whereof,  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights 
not.     For  Pistol, — he  hath  a  killing   tongue,  and  a 


1  fTueOen  k  merely  the  Welsh  pronunciation  of  JAueUyn^  as  Itoyd  is 
of  IMnfd, 

s  L  e.  **  be  merciful,  great  eommanderj  to  men  of  earthy  to  poor  mortal 
men."  Duke  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Roman  dux.  Sylvortai^  in  hii 
Da  Bartu^  caUs  Moses  *<a  great  duke." 
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quiet  sword ;  by  the  means  whereof  'a  breaks  words, 
and  keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym, — he  hath  heard 
that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men ;  and  there- 
fore he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a  should  be 
thought  a  coward :  but  his  few  bad  words  are  matched 
with  as  few  good  deeds ;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's 
head  but  his  own ;  and  that  was  against  a  post  when 
he  was  drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call 
it, — ^purchase.  Bardolph  stole  a  lute  case;  bore  it 
twelve  leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three  half-pence.  Nym 
and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching ;  and  in 
Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shovel.  1  knew,  by  that  piece 
of  service,  the  men  would  cany  coals.'  They  would 
have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves 
or  their  handkerchiefs ;  which  makes  much  against  my 
manhood,  if  I*  should  take  from  another's  pocket  to 

rit  into  mine ;  for  it  is  plain  pcicketing  up  of  wrongs, 
most  leave  them,  and  seek  some  better  service :  their 
villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore 
I  must  cast  it  up.  [Exit  Boy. 

Re-enter  Fluellen,  Gow^r  fottaunng. 

Gmo.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently 
to  the  mines ;  the  duke  of  Gloster  would  speak  with 
you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so 
good  to  come  to  the  mines.  For,  look  you,  the  mines 
is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war ;  the  con- 
cavities of  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  adver- 
sary ^you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is 
dight  nimself  four  jrards  under  the  countermines :  *  by 
Cheshu,  I  think  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not 
lietter  directions. 

Gcw.  The  duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the  order  of 
the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman ; 
a  very  valiant  gentleman,  i'  faith. 


tiie 


>  '^(^any  eoahP    See  note  on  the  first  scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 

>  *£i  dii^  himself;''  that  is,  the  enemy  hsd  di^^ged  four  yards  onder 
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Flu.    It  IS  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Goto.    I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  'orld.  I  will 
verify  as  much  in  his  peard ;  he  has  no  more  directions 
ill  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the 
Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamt,  at  a  distance. 

Goto.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  cap- 
tain Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gentle- 
man, that  is  certain;  and  of  great  expedition,  and 
knowledge,  in  the  ancient  wars,  u]X)n  my  particular 
knowledge  of  his  directions :  by  Cheshu,  he  will  main- 
tain his  argument  as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the 
'orld,  in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the 
Romans. 

Jamy.    I  say,  giid-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.   God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  captain  Jamy* 

Goto.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris?  have  you 
quit  the  mines  ?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done ;  the  work  ish  give 
over ;  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I 
swear,  and  by  my  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ; 
it  ish  give  over.  1  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so 
Chrish  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O,  tish  ill  done,  tish 
ill  done ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done ! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now,  will 
you  vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with 
you,  as  pardy  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  ol 
the  war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument, 
look  you,  and  friendly  communication ;  pardy  to  satis- 
fy my  opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you, 
of  my  mind,  as  touching  the  direction  of  the  military 
discipline :  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  captains 
bath ;  and  I  sail  quit^  you  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  pick 
occasion  ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

1  <* I  Mil  quit  you ;"  I  shall,  with  your  pennisBioii,  reguiU  you  ;  that  is, 
amwer  you,  or  interpon  tnth  my  argtuneniSy  as  I  shall  find  opportanity. 
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Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me ; 
the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the 
king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The 
town  is  beseeched,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the 
breach ;  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing ;  'tis 
shame  for  us  all :  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  shame  to  stand 
still ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  is  throats  to 
be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done ;  and  there  ish  nothing 
done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take 
themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  aile 
ligge  i'  the  grund  for  it :  ay,  or  go  to  death :  and  aile 
pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may,  that  sail  I  surely  do,  that 
is  the  brefT  and  the  long.  Mary,  I  wad  full  fain  heard 
some  question  'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a 
villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  ?  What 
ish  my  nation  ?     Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise 
than  is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  peradventure,  I  shall 
think  you  do  not  use  me  with  that  af&bility  as  in  dis- 
cretion you  ought  to  use  me,  look  you ;  being  as  goot 
a  man  as  yourself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and 
in  the  derivation  of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particu- 
larities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself: 
so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gow.   Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Jamy.   Au  !  that's  a  foul  fault.      ^A  parley  sounded. 

Chw.   The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better 
opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  bold 
as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of  war ;  and  there 
18  an  end.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.  The  same.  Before  the  ^ates  of  Har- 
fleur.  The  Governor  and  some  Ciuzess  on  the 
Walls ;  the  English  Forces  behw. 


{ 


Enter  King  Henrt  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  town  ? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves ; 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction, 
Defy  us  to  our  worst ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best,) 
_f  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  the  fleshed  soldier, — trough  and  hard  of  heart,-* 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shayU  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  inlints. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war — 
Arrayed  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  oi  fiends — 
Do,  with  his  smirched  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlinked  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 
What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause, 
If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness. 
When  down  the  hiU  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  HarfleWy 
Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 
O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 
Of  deadly  murder,  spoil,  and  vUlany. 
If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 
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The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dashed  to  the  walls ; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes ; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroyed  ? 

Gov.   Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  dauphin,  whom  of  succor  we  entreated. 
Returns  us — that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  dread  king, 
We  jrield  our  town,  and  lives,  to  thy  soft  mercy. 
Enter  our  gates  ;  dispose  of  us  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

JST.  Hen.   Open  your  gates. — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  rlarfleur ;  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French. 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  u^,  dear  uncle, — 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers, — we'll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addressed.^ 

[Fl(mrish.     The  King,  ^.  enter  the  town. 


SCENE   IV.«    Rouen.    A  Rom,  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alice^  tu  as  esti  en  Angleterre^  et  tu  paries 
bien  le  langage. 

Alice.    UnpeUy  madame. 

^  i.  e.  prepared. 

s  Eveiy  one  must  wish  to  believe,  with  Warbuiton  and  Fanner,  that  this 
•eene  is  an  interpolation.  Yet,  as  Johnson  remarks,  the  grimaces  of  the 
two  Frenchwomen,  and  the  odd  accent  with  which  they  uttered  the  Ehig- 
Itsh,  might  divert  an  audience  more  refined  than  could  be  found  in  the 
Poet*s  tme. 
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Kath.  Je  te  pricj  rn^enseignez ;  ilfaut  que  papprentie 
aparler.     Ccmment  ajwellezvcmsla  main.en  Jnglais^ 

Alice.   La  main  ?  cue  est  appelUe^  de  hand. 

Kath.   De  hand.     Et  les  dot^s  ? 

Alice.  Les  doigts?  mafoy^foublie  les  doigts;  mats 
je  me  souviendray.  Les  doigts  ?  je  pense^  quails  sant 
appelU  de  fingres ;  owy,  de  fingres. 

Kath.  La  main^  de  hand ;  les  doigts^  de  fingres.  Jt 
pensey  que  je  suis  le  ban  escolier.  Jf^ay  gagni  deux 
mots  d^Anglois  vistement.  Comment  appeUez  vous  les 
angles? 

Alice.   Les  angles  ?  les  appellonsj  de  nails. 

KcUh.  De  nails.  Escoutez ;  dites  moy^  si  je  parte 
bien ;  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  CPest  bien  ditj  madame ;  U  est  fort  ban 
Anglais. 

Kath.   Dites  may  en  Anglais^  le  bras. 

Alice.   De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.   Et  le  coude. 

Alice.   De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  m^enfaitz  la  ripititian  de  tons 
les  motSj  que  vous  nCavez  appns  des  ct  present. 

Alice.   //  est  trap  diffunle,  madame^  comme  je  pense. 

Kath.  Excusez  moy^  Alice ;  escoutez :  De  hand,  de 
fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.   De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu  !  je  nCen  oublie;  de  elbow. 
Comment  appeUez  vous  le  col? 

Alice.    De  neck,  madame. 

Kath.    De  neck.     Et  le  menton  ? 

Alice.    De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.     Le  coly  de  neck  :  le  menton^  de  sin. 

Alice.  Ouy.  Sauf  vostre  honneur ;  en  v4riti,  vous 
pvnoncez  les  mots  aussi  droict  que  les  naiifs  d^ Angle- 
terre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d^apprendre  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu ;  et  en  peu  de  temps. 

Alice.  N*avez  vous  pas  dija  oubli6  ce  queje  vous  ay 
enseigni? 
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ICath.  Non^  je  ridteray  ci  vous  promptement.  Dc 
handy  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.   De  nails,  madame. 

Kaih.   De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.   Saufvostre  honneurj  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsi  dis  je;  de  elbow,  de  neck,  et  de  sin. 
Comment  appellez  vous  le  pieds  et  la  robe  ? 

Alice.   De  foot,  madame ;  et  de  con. 

Kath.  De  foot  et  de  con  ?  O  Seigneur  Dieu !  ces 
sont  mots  de  son  mauvaisy  corruptible^  grosse^  et  impu- 
diqucy  et  non  pour  les  dames  d*honneur  d^user.  Je  ne 
voudrois  prononcer  ces  mots  devant  les  Seigneurs  de 
France^  pour  tout  le  monde.  llfaut  de  foot,  et  de  con, 
neant-moins.  Je  reciterai  une  autre  fois  ma  legon  en- 
semble. De  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow, 
de  neck,  de  sin,  de  foot,  de  con. 

Alice.   Excellent^  madame  ! 

Kath.  CPest  assez  pour  une  fois;  allons  nous  h 
disner.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   V.     The  same.    Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  of  Bour 
bon,  tlie  Constable  of  France,  and  others. 

Dr.  JSHng.   'Tis  certain  he  hath  passed  the   river 
Some. 

Con.   And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.    O  Dieu  vivant!  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, — 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury,^ 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,  but  bastard  Normans,  Norman  bas- 
tards! 

1  Luxmy  for  ItuL 

<<To%  Lazary,  pellmell,  for  I  lack  foldien."— Lear. 
VOL.   IV.  21  • 
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Mort  de  ma  vie!  if  they  inarch  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  ^  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.   Dieu   de  baUailes!    where  have    they   this 
mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?     Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-reined^  jades,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  \^dth  wine. 
Seem  frosty  ?     O,  for  honor  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields ; 
Poor — ^we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.   By  faith  and  honor, 
Our  madams  mock  at  us ;  and  plainly  say. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.   They  bid  us — to  the  English  dancing-^hools, 
And  teach  lavoltas^  high,  and  swift  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy,  the  herald  ?    Speed 
him  hence ; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. 
Up,  princes ;  and,  with  spirit  of  honor  edged. 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field. 


1  *<  Nbok'ShoUUn  irie."    Shotten  signifies  any  thing  projected ;  so 
ahotUn  isle  is  an  isle  that  shoots  out  into  capes,  promontories,  mud  nedB 
of  land. 

3  *<  A  drench  for  sur-reined  jades."  Sur-reined  is  probably  ov^MiMan 
or  over-strained. 

3  M  Lavoltas  hi^h.**  The  laooUa,  or  volta,  *^  a  kind  of  taming  French 
dance/'  says  Flono ;  in  which  the  man  turns  the  woman  round  several 
times,  and  then  assists  her  in  making  a  high  spring  or  cabriole.  The 
reader  will  find  a  very  curious  and  amusing  article  on  the  subject^  in  Mr. 
Deuce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  voL  i.  p.  489. 
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Charles  De-la-bret,*  high  constable  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  pourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen9on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
Jaques  Chatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpre,  Roussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights, 
For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur  : 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys ;  whose  low,  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon : 
Go  down  upon  him, — ^you  have  power  enough, — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famished  in  their  march ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army, 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom.' 

FY.  King.   Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on  Mont- 

And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen.' 

Dau.   Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  Be   patient,   for  you  shall  remain  with 
us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all ; 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall.  [Exeunt. 


1  This  ahoold  be  Charles  D'Albret ;  but  the  metre  would  not  admit  of 
tfie  change.  Shakspeare  followed  Holinshed,  who  calls  him  Ddabreih. 
The  other  French  names  have  been  corrected. 

*  ''And  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ransom."  That  is,  instead  of 
•eUeving  a  ▼ictory  over  us,  make  a  proposal  to  pay  us  a  sum  as  ransom. 

'  Rouen  is  spelled  Roan  in  the  old  copy.  It  was  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
sjilable. 
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SCENE  VI.     The  English  Camp  in  Picardj. 

Enter  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

Gow.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen,  come  you  from 
the  bridge? 

flu.  1  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  service 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow.   Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Agamemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honor  with 
my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life,  and 
my  livings,  and  my  uttermost  powers.  He  is  not  (God 
be  praised,  and  plessed !)  any  hurt  in  the  'orld;  but 
keeps  the  pridge  most  valiantly,^  with  excellent  disci- 
pline. There  is  an  ensign  there  at  the  pridge, — I 
think,  in  my  very  conscience,  he  is  as  valiant  as  Mark 
Antony ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  ^oAd ; 
but  I  did  see  him  do  gallant  service. 

Goto.   What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.   He  is  called — ancient  Pistol. 

Crow.    I  know  him  not. 


Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.   Do  you  not  know  him  ?   Here  comes  the  man. 

Pist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favors  : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.    Ay,  I  praise  Got;  and  I  have  merited  some 
love  at  his  hands. 

Pist.   Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 


1  **  But  keeps  the  pridge  most  valiantly."  After  Henry  had  passed  the 
Some,  the  French  endeavored  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Calais, 
and  for  that  purpose  attempted  to  break  down  the  only  bridge  that  there 
was  over  the  small  river  of  Temois,  at  Blan^^i,  over  which  it  was  necessary 
for  Henry  to  pass.  But  Henry,  having  notice  of  their  design,  sent  a  part 
of  his  troops  oefore  him,  who,  attacking  and  putting  the  French  to  flight 
preserved  the  bridge  till  the  whole  English  army  arrived  and  passeo 
over  it 
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Of  buxom  valor/  hath,- — by  cruel  fate, 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious,  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddess  blind, 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling,  restless  stone, — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Pistol.  Fortune  is 
painted  plind,  with  a  muflSer  before  her  eyes,  to  signi- 
fy to  you  that  fortune  is  plind.  And  she  is  painted  also 
with  a  Avheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of 
it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  variations, 
and  mutabilities ;  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon 
a  spherical  stone  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls. — In 
good  truth,  the  poet  is  make  a  most  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  fortune;  fortune,  look  you,  is  an  excellent 
moral. 

Pist.   Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  pixy^  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate. 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death. 
For  fix  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak;  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice  ; 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach. 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  Avill  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Pist.   Why  then  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  {o  rejoice 
at ;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  1  would  de- 
sire the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put  him  to 
executions ;  for  disciplines  ought  to  be  used. 

1  **  Bujom  valor."  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Saxon  and  oirr  elder  English, 
huxom  meajit  pliant^  yiddmg,  obtdterU ;  and  in  this  sense  Spenser  uses  it ; 
but  it  was  also  used  K>r  lustyj  rampant,  however  mistakenly. 

'  <*  A  /nx."  The  folio  reads  pax ;  but  Holinshed,  whom  Shakspeare 
foHowed,  says,  <*  A  foolish  soldier  stole  a  pixe  out  of  a  church,  for  which 
cause  he  was  aj^irehended,  and  the  king  would  not  once  more  remove  till 
the  box  was  restored,  and  the  offender  strangled."  It  was  the  box  in  which 
the  consecrated  wafers  were  kept,  originally  so  named  from  being  made 
of  ftttr ;  hfA  in  later  times  it  was  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  costly 
miteriala. 
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Pist.   Die  and  be  damned ;  and  J^o  for  thy  friend* 
ship ! 

Flu.    It  is  well. 

Pist.   The  fig  of  Spain  !  [Exit  Pistol. 

Flu.   Very  good.* 

Gow.  Why  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal.  I 
remember  him  now  ;  a  bawd  ;  a  cutpurse. 

Hu.  Vl\  assure  you,  'a  uttered  as  prave  'ords  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  But  it  is 
very  well ;  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that  is  well,  I 
warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now 
and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  at  his  re- 
turn into  London,  under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  And 
such  fellows  are  perfect  in  great  commanders'  names ; 
and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote,  where  services  were 
done ; — ^at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at 
such  a  convoy ;  who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot, 
who  disgraced,  what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on ;  and 
this  they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which 
they  trick  up  Avith  new-tuned  oaths.  And  what  a 
beard  of  the  general's  cut,*  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the 
camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale-washed 
wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on !  But  you  must  learn 
to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you  may  be 
marvellous  mistook. 

Mu.  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower ; — I  do  per- 
ceive, he  is  not  the  man  that  he  Avould  gladly  make 
show  to  the  'orld  he  is ;  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I 
will  tell  him  my  mind.  [Drum  heard.]  Hark  you, 
the  king  is  coming ;  and  I  must  speak  with  him  from 
the  pridge.' 

>  "  Very  good."    In  the  quartos,  instead  of  these  two  words,  we  have  :— 
<< Captain  Gower,  cannot  you  hear  it  lighten  and  thunder?" 

s  «  A  beard  of  the  general's  cut'*  Our  ancestors  were  very  curious  in 
the  fashion  of  their  beards ;  a  certain  cut  was  appropriated  to  certain  pro- 
fessions and  ranks.  The  spade  beard  and  the  stUeUo  beard  i^pear  to  nave 
been  appropriated  to  the  soldier. 

9  «  From  the  pridge."  These  words  are  not  in  the  quarta  If  nol  • 
mistake  of  the  compositor,  who  mny  have  caught  them  fhmi  tine  hxtifB 
speech,  they  must  mean  about  the  bridge,  or  eoneerrdng  it 
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Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty ! 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  earnest  thou  from  the 
bridge  ? 

/lie.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  duke  of  Ex- 
eter has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge;  the 
French  is  gone  off,  look  you  ;  and  there  is  gallant  and 
most  prave  passages.  Marry,  th'  athversary  was  have 
possession  of  the  pridge ;  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire, 
and  the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge  ;  I  can 
tell  your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.   What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been 
very  great,  very  reasonable  great ;  marry,  for  my  part, 
I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one 
that  is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a'  church,  one 
Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the  man  ;  his  face  is 
all  bubukles,  and  whelks,^  and  knobs,  and  flames  of 
tire  ;  and  his  lips  plows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal 
of  fire,  sometimes  plue,  and  sometimes  red ;  but  his 
nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut 
off; — and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in  our  marches 
through  the  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from 
the  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid  for ;  none  of  the 
French  upbraided,  or  abused  in  disdainful  language.  For 
when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 

Tucket  sounds.    Enter  Montjoy. 

Moiit.    You  know  me  by  my  habit.^ 
K.  Hen.  Well,  then,  I  know  thee.     What  shall  I 
know  of  thee? 

*  "  His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  uihdks^  and  knobs."  Whdks  are  not 
stripes,  as  Mr.  Nares  interprets  the  word,  but  pimples,  or  bk>tches; 
Papulit.    **  A  pimple,  a  wkdke.^ 

^  **  You  know  me  by  m^  habit ; "  that  is,  by  his  herald's  coat  The  per- 
son of  a  herald  beinff  inviolable  was  distinguished  by  a  richly  emblazoned 
dress.  Mtm^trie  is  Uie  title  of  the  first  king-at*arms  in  France,  as  Garter 
is  in  this  country. 
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Mont.   My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.   Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king : — Say  thou  to  Harry  of 
England)  though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep : 
advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him 
we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur ;  but  that  we 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  full 
ripe ; — now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,'  and  our  voice  is 
imperial !  England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weak- 
ness, and  admire  our  suilerance.  Bid  him,  therefore, 
consider  of  his  ransom  ;  which  must  proportion  the 
losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost,  the 
disgrace  we  have  digested ;  which,  in  weight  to  re- 
answer,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under.  For  our  losses, 
his  exchequer  is  too  poor ;  for  the  effusion  of  our  blood, 
the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too  faint  a  number ;  and 
for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneeling  at  our  feet, 
but  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfaction.  To  this  add — 
defiance ;  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  hath  be- 
trayed his  followers,  whose  condemnation  is  pronounced. 
— So  far  my  king  and  master  ;  so  much  my  office. 

K.  Hen.   What  is  thy  name  ?  I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.   Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.   Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.     Tiu-n  thee 
back. 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now ; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment ;  ^  for,  to  say  the  sooth. 
(Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage,) 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled. 
My  numl)ers  lessened  ;  and  those  few  I  have. 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French  ; 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet,  forgive  me,  Grod, 
That  I  do  brag  thus  I — this  your  air  of  r  ranee 

1  L  e.  in  our  turn.    This  theatrical  phrase  has  been  already  noticed. 
^  i.    e.    without    impediment  (eropechement,  Ft.).     See    Cotgrave's 
Dictionary. 
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Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me ;  I  must  repent. 

Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am. 

Mj  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk ; 

My  army,  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 

Yet,  God  before,*  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 

Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighlx)r, 

Stand  in  our  way.     There's  for  thy  labor,  Montjoy. 

Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself. 

If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hindered. 

We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 

Discolor ;  *  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 

The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 

We  would  not  seek  a  batde,  as  we  are  ; 

Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it. 

So  tell  your  master. 

MaiU.   I  shall  deliver  so.     Thanks  to  your  highness. 

[Eocit  Montjoy. 

Glo.   I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K.  Hen.   We  are  in  God's  hand,   brother,   not  in 
theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night. — 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.        [^Exeunt. 


SCENE   VII.     The  French  Camp^   near  Agincourt. 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord  Rambures, 
the  Duke  o/* Orleans,  Dauphin,  and  others. 

Con.  Tut!  I  have  the  best  armor  of  the  world. — 
*Would  it  were  day ! 

Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  armor;  but  let  my 
horse  have  his  due. 

1  God  htfore  was  then  used  for  Crod  beinjg  my  guide, 
s  This  ia  frmn  Holinshed.  ^  My  desire  is,  Uiat  none  of  you  be  $o  unad 
vited  M  to  be  the  occasion  that  I  in  my  defence  shall  coUnar  and  make  red 
ywr  tawmf  ground  with  the  efiiision  of  Christian  blood.  When  he  hail 
tfaus  aasweied  the  herauld  he  gave  him  a  ^at  rewarde,  and  licenced  him 
to  denxt"  It  was  always  customary  to  give  a  reward,  or  laigM,  to  the 
henldy  whether  he  brought  a  message  of  defiance  or  congratulation. 

VOL.  IV.  22 
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Con.    It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.   Will  it  never  be  moming  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  con- 
stable, you  talk  of  horse  and  armor, — 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any  prince 
in  the  world. 

Dau.   What  a  long   night   is   this! 1   will  not 

change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pas- 
terns. Ca^  ha !  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his 
entrails  were  hairs  ; '  le  cheval  volant^  the  Pegasus,  qui 
a  les  narines  defeu !  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I 
am  a  hawk ;  he  trots  the  air ;  the  earth  sings  when  he 
touches  it ;  the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical 
than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl.    He's  of  the  color  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast 
for  Perseus.  He  is  pure  air  and  fire ;  and  the  dull  ele- 
ments of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  only 
in  patient  stillness,  while  his  rider  mounts  him.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call — 
beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and  ex- 
cellent horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys  ;  his  neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage. 

Off.   No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot,  from 
the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary 
deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey.  It  is  a  theme  as  fluent 
as  the  sea ;  turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and 
my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all.  'Tis  a  subject  for 
a  sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sove- 
reign to  ride  on  ;  and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us,  and 
unknown)  to  lay  apart  their  particular  functions,  and 
wonder  at  him.  I  once  wrote  a  sonnet  in  his  praise, 
and  began  thus : — Wonder  qfnature^ — 


1  Allading  to  the  bounding  of  tennis-baUs,  which  were  •tnftd  wilii 
hair. 
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OrL   I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress. 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  composed 
to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

OrL  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well ;  which  is.  the  prescript  praise  and 
perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Can.  Mafoy!  The  other  day,  methought,  your  mis- 
tress shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.   So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Can.   Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  O  !  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle  ;  and 
you  rode  like  a  Kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off, 
and  in  your  strait  trossers.^ 

Can.   You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me  then.  They  that  ride  so, 
and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs ;  I  had  rather 
have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Can.    I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears  her 
own  hair. 

Can.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had 
a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  retaumi  a  sonprapre  vamissementy 
et  la  truie  lavie  au  bourbier.  Thou  makest  use  of  any 
thing. 

Can.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress ;  or 
any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Ram.  my  lord  constable,  the  armor,  that  I  saw  in 
your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars,  or  suns,  upon  it  ? 

Can.   Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.    Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Can.   And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  Avant. 

Dau.  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  super- 
fluously !  and  'twere  more  honor,  some  were  away. 

Can.   Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises ;  who 

1  **Like  a  Kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off,  and  in  your  ttraU 
frofferf."  This  expression  is  here  merely  fi^rurative,  as  Theobald  lone 
rince  observed,  for  femoribus  denudaUs.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Irish 
<rM9fr9,or  trowsers,  were  anciently  the  direct  contrary  to  the  modem  gar- 
ineiitB  of  that  name.  '^  Their  trowsai,  commonly  spelt  irossen^  were  long 
pmtalooni  exadbfJUted  to  the  akapt.^ 
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would   trot   as  well,  were   some  of  your  brags  dis- 
mounted. 

Dau.  'Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his 
desert !  Will  it  never  be  day  ?  I  will  trot  to-morrow 
a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English 
faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  faced 
out  of  my  way.  But  I  would  it  were  morning,  for  I 
would  fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty 
English  prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere  you 
have  them. 

Dau.   'Tis  midnight ;  I'll  go  arm  myself.         [Exit. 

Orl.    The  dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.   He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.    I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gallant 
prince. 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the 
oath. 

Orl.  He  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentleman  of 
France. 

Con.   Doing  is  activity ;  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Orl.    He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow ;  he  will  keep 
that  good  name  still. 

Orl.    I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him  better 
than  you. 

Orl.   What's  he? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said,  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.    He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body 
saw  it,  but  his  lackey.  'Tis  a  hooded  valor ;  and, 
when  it  appears,  it  will  bate.^ 

^  When  a  hawk  is  unhooded,  her  first  action  is  to  bate  (i.  e.  beat  her 
wings,  or  flutter).  The  hawk  wants  nd  courage,  but  invariably  bates  apoB 
the  remoral  of  her  hood.    The  constable  intimates  that  tne  daiqihiii^ 
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Orl.  Ill  will  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — There  is  flattery 
in  friendship. 

OrL  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — Give  the  devil 
his  due. 

Con.  Well  placed ;  there  stands  your  friend  for  the 
devil.  Have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with — a 
pox  of  the  devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much 
— a  fooPs  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Con.   You  have  shot  over. 

OrL   'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  he  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent. 

Con.   Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

ilfe^.   The  lord  Grandpre. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — 'Would 
it  were  day!' — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England! — He 
longs  not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  *  fellow  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers 
so  tar  out  of  his  knowledge  ! 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
would  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack  ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any  in- 
tellectual armor,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy 
head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

OrL    Foolish  curs!  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth 


coangBj  when  it  appears  (i.  e.  when  he  prepares  for  encounter)^  will  bate ; 
L  e.  soon  diminish  or  evaporate. 

1  Instead  of  this  and  the  succeeding  speeches,  the  qoartos  conclude  this 
scene  with  a  couplet: — 

u Come,  come  away; 

The  sun  is  high,  and  we  wear  out  the  day." 

*  Pttvuht  L  e.  foolish. 
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of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed  like 
rotten  apples.  You  may  as  well  say, — ^that's  a  valiant 
flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  Uon. 

Con.  Just,  just ;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  with 
the  mastifis,  in  robustious  and  rough  coming  on,  leaving 
their  wits  with  their  wives ;  and  then  give  them  great 
meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like 
wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of 
Ijeef. 

Con.  Then  we  shall  find  to-morrow — they  have 
only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it 
time  to  arm.     Come,  shall  we  about  it  ? 

Orl.   It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see, — by 
ten. 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.* 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  ni^ity 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fixed  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch.* 


1  M  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe." 
for  h/oTVKm.  Johnson  remarks  that,  <*  however  lam  Ia 
sense,  it  may  be  poetically  used  for  as  mudi  of  ifii  im 
observation." 

9  M  The  secret  whisners  of  each  other's  wsIoIl'* 
the  distance  between  tne  two  armies  was  but  tvoli 
and  affain,  *<at  their  coming  into  the  villsg 
Engliui)  to  give  light  on  eveiyaide, a«  thfllti 
hoste." 
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Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 

Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  ^  face. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neighs, 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear :  and  from  the  tents, 

The  armorers,  accomjdishing  the  knights. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,* 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

The  country  cocks  do  crovir,  the  clocks  do  toll. 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 

The  confident  and  over-lusty  '  French 

Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 

And  chide  the  cripple,  tardy-gaited  night, 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tediously  away.     The  pocur,  condemned  English, 

Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gestures  sad. 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruined  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 

Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head ! 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host ; 

Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile ; 

And  calls  them — brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  color 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 

1  Uwhrt  for  shadow  is  common  in  our  elder  writers. 

9  ^'The  armorers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up." 

This  does  not  solely  refer  to  the  riveting  the  plate  armor  before  it  wa^i 
put  on,  but  as  to  part  when  it  was  on.  The  top  of  the  cuirass  had  a  little 
projecting  bit  of  iron  that  passed  through  a  hole  pierced  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  casque.  When  both  were  put  on,  the  smith  or  armorer  pre- 
sented himself,  with  his  riveting  hammer,  to  close  the  rivet  up ;  so  that  the 
paity*8  head  should  remain  steady,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  any  blow 
that  might  be  given  on  the  cuirass  or  helmet. 
5  Ovar-huhf,  i.  e.  over-seatcy. 
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But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear.     Then,  mean  and  gentle  all, 
Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly; 
Where  (O  for  pity !)  we  shall  much  disgrac 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill-disposed,  in  brawl  ridiculous — 
The  name  of  Agincourt.     Yet,  sit  and  see ; 
Minding  ^  true  things,  by  what  their  mockeries  be. 

[Exit. 

SCENE   I.     The  English  Camp  at  Agincourt. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Bedford,  and  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.   Gloster,  'tis  true,  that  we   are  in   great 
danger ; 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evu. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbor  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry. 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end.* 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 


1  ^  Minding  true  things."    To  mind  is  the  same  as  to  call  to 
brance.    Such  is  the  Scotch  use  of  the  word  at  this  day. 
9  M  To  dress  is  to  make  ready,  to  prepare  (parO|  Lat). 
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Enter  Erpingham.^ 

Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp.  Not  so,  my  liege ;  this  lodging  likes  me  better, 
Since  I  may  say — now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

JST.  Hen.   'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present 
pains, 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased ; 
And,  when  the  mind  is  quickened,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.* 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them ;  and,  anon. 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo.   We  shall,  my  liege. 

^Exeunt  Gloster  and  Bedford. 

Erp.   Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

€ro  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England. 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.   The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry ! 

[Exit  Erpingham. 

K.  Hen.   God-a-mercy,  old   heart;    thou  speakest 
cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Pist.    Quivala? 
K.  Hen.   A  friend. 

Pist.   Discuss  unto  me.     Art  thou  officer ; 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

1  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  came  over  with  Bolingbroke  from  Breta^e, 
ind  waa  one  of  the  commisaioners  to  receive  king  Richard's  abdication. 
He  waa  at  tbia  time  warden  of  Dover  caatle,  and  ma  arms  are  still  visible 
on  the  aide  of  the  Roman  Pharos. 

s  Legenhf  » lightness,  nimbleness.  ^ 

VOL.  IV.  23  I 
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K.  Hen.   I  am  a  gendeman  of  a  company. 

Pist.   Trailest  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen.   Even  so.     What  are  you  ? 

Pist.   As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.   Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pist.   The  king's  a  bawcock^  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant. 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  my  heart-strings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.   Harry  le  Roy. 

Pist..  Le  Roy  !  a  Cornish  name ;  art  thou  of  Comish 
crew  ? 

K.  Hen.   No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

PisL   Knowest  thou  Fluellen  ? 

K.  Hen.   Yes. 

Pist.   Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap 
that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pist.   Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.   And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.   The  fgo  for  thee  then ! 

K.  Hen.   I  thank  you.     God  be  with  you ! 

Pist.   My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [ExiL 

K.  Hen.   It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severally. 

CrOW.   Captain  Fluellen! 

Flu.  So!  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak 
lower.  It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal 
'orld,  when  the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes  and 
laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept :  if  you  would  take  the 
pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
you  shall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle 
taddle,  or  pibble  pabble,  in  Pompey's  camp;  I  warrant 
you,  you  shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and 
the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobrieQr 
of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 
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Crotv.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  heard  him  all 
night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should 
also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb ;  in  your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Gow.    I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.    I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you  will. 

[Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen.   Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion. 
There  is  much  care  and  valor  in  this  Welshman. 


Enter  Bates,  Court,  and  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning 
which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates.  I  think  it  be ;  but  we  have  no  great  cause 
to  desire  the  approach  oif  day. 

Will.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
but,  I  think,  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — ^Who 
goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.   A  friend. 

fVill.    Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.   Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

fVUl.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind 
gentleman.     I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that 
look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.   He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ? 

K  Hen.  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should.  For, 
though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  king  is  but  a 
man,  as  I  am :  the  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to 
me ;  the  element  shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all 
his  senses  have  but  human  conditions :  ^  his  ceremonies 
laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man ;  and 
though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours, 
yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing ;  ^ 


1  L  e.  but  human  qualUies. 

S  When  the  hawk  descended  in  its  flight,  it  was  said  to  Hoop. 
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therefore,  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his 
fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  are. 
Yet,  in  reason,  no  man  should  possess  him  with  any 
appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it,  should  dis- 
hearten his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he 
will ;  but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could 
wish  himself  in  the  Thames  up  to  the  neck ;  and  so 
I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  so 
we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscience 
of  the  king ;  I  think  he  would  not  wish  himself  any 
where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then,  would  he  were  here  alone ;  so  should 
he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's 
lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish 
him  here  alone ;  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to  feel 
other  men's  minds.  Methinks  I  could  not  die  any 
where  so  contented,  as  in  the  king's  company;  his 
cause  being  just,  and  his  quarrel  honorable. 

Will.   That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after ;  for 
we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  sub- 
jects ;  if  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the 
king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

fi^ll.  But,  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king 
himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make ;  when  aU 
those  legs,  and  arms,  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a 
battle,  shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry 
all — We  died  at  such  a  place ;  some,  svi^earing ;  some, 
crying  for  a  surgeon ;  some,  upon  their  wives  left  poor 
behind  them ;  some,  upon  the  debts  they  owe ;  some, 
upon  their  children  rawly  ^  left.  I  am  afeard  there 
are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  battle ;  for  how  can  they 
charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their 
argument?  Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it 
will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to 

1  L  e.  their  children  lefl  immaturdyi  left  young  and  helpl 
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it ;  whom  to  disobey  were  against  all  •  proportion  of 
subjection. 

K.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  bis  father  sent 
about  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  sea, 
the  imputation  of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule,  should 
be  imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him ;  or  if  a 
servant,  under  his  master's  command,  transporting  a 
sum  of  money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in 
many  irreconciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business 
of  the  master  the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation. 
— But  this  is  not  so :  the  king  is  not  bound  to  answer 
the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his 
son,  nor  the  master  of  his  servant ;  for  they  purpose 
not  their  death,  when  they  purpose  their  services. 
Besides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spot- 
less, if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try 
it  out  with  all  unspotted  soldiers.  Some,  peradventure, 
have  on  them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived 
murder;  some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken 
seals  of  perjury ;  ^  some,  making  the  wars  their  bul- 
wark, that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of 
Eeace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now,  if  these  men 
ave  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun  native  punishment,^ 
though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to 
fly  from  God :  war  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance ; 
so  that  here  men  are  punished,  for  before-breach  of 
the  king's  laws,  in  now  the  king's  quarrel ;  where 
they  feared  the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away;  and 
where  they  would  be  safe,  they  perish.  Then  if  they 
die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  their 
damnation,  than  he  was  before  guilty  of  those  impie- 
ties for  the  which  they  are  now  visited.  Every  sub- 
ject's duty  is  the  king's ;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his 
own.  Therefore  should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do 
as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed — wash  every  mote  out  of 

1  « -«  beffoiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  perjury.      Thus  in  the 
mmg  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act  of  Measure  for  M^acure : — 

"That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn — 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain." 

s  L  e.  the  ponishment  they  are  born  to. 
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his  conscience  ^  and  dying  so,  death  is  to  him  advan- 
tage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein 
such  preparation  was  gained ;  and,  in  him  that  escapes, 
it  were  not  sin  to  think,  that  making  God  so  free  an 
offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness, 
and  to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare. 

fVilL  'Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  is 
upon  his  own  head  ;  the  king  is  not  to  answer  for  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me; 
and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would  not 
be  ransomed. 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully ; 
but,  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed, 
and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his 
word  after. 

Will.  'Mass,  you'll  pay  *  him  then !  That's  a  peril- 
ous shot  out  of  an  elder  gun,*  that  a  poor  and  private 
displeasure  can  do  against  a  monarch !  You  may  as 
well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  with  fanning  in 
his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather.  You'll  never  trust 
his  word  after!    Come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round ;  I 
should  be  angry  vnth  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.   Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.   I  embrace  it. 

Will.   How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet ;  then,  if  ever  thou  darest  ac- 
knowledge it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.    Here's  my  glove ;  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap:  if  ever 
thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  TTiis  is  my 
glove  J  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

1  To  pay  here  signifies  to  bring  to  account,  to  punish. 

9  « That^s  a  peruous  shot  out  of  an  elder  gun."  In  the  quarto  the 
thought  IB  more  opened — It  ia  a  great  diapltaswre  that  an  dder  gun  can  d» 
agauut  a  canrum,  or  a  subject  against  a  monarch. 
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\  Hen.    If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.   Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in 
the  king's  company. 

Will.   Keep  thy  word  ;  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends ;  we 
have  French  quarrels  enough,  if  you  could  tell  how 
to  reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns  to  one,  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they  bear  them 
on  their  shoulders :  But  it  is  no  English  treason  to  cut 
French  crowns ;  and,  to-morrow,  the  king  himself  vnll 
be  a  clipper.  [Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Upon  the  king !  ^  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  on  the  king ; — we  must  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition  !  twin-bom  with  greatness. 
Subjected  to  the  breath  of  every  fool. 
Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy ! 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings  in? 
O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ?^ 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  feared. 
Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 
But  poisoned  flattery  ?     O,  be  sick,  great  greatness. 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure ! 

>  This  beautiful  speech  was  added  after  the  first  edition. 
9  <«  What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration?"    This  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
oo|»]r,  which  Malone  changred  to 

«<  What  is  Ou  soul  of  adoration?'* 
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Thiiik'st  thou  the  fier^  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  ihe  beggar's  knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it?     No,  thou  proud  dream, 

That  plaj-'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose  ; 

I  am  a  king,  that  find  ihee ;  and  I  know, 

'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 

The  farced '  tide  running  'fore  the  king, 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, — 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremon}', 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave; 

Who,  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread ; 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 

But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 

Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion*  to  his  horse ; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

With  profitable  labor,  to  his  grave  : 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 

Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 

Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots, 

What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peac«. 

Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages." 

Enter  Erpingham. 
Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  yon     ■ 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 


I  Farerd  is  stuffed. 
'  Apollo.     See  Hamlet,  Act 
3  To  adtanlagc  is  a  verb  u^ 
ronnerly  in  general  lue. 


SC.  L]  B 

K.Hen. 
Collect  them  ail  toeietf 
Ptl  be  before  tkec~ 
Erp.  I 

K.Hen.  0,Godi^ 
Possess  them  not  wnh 
The  sense  of 
Pluck  their  beans 
O,  not  to-daj 
My  father  dim 
I  Richard's  bo  ^ 
And  on  it  bate  la 
Than  from  it  mmat  i 
Five  hundred  aov  I 
Who  twice  a  on  l 
Toward  heaves  m. 
Two  chaotrie*.' 
Sing  still  for 
Though  all  ihn  1 
Since  that  my 
Imploring 


Gio.  Mjl 
K.HoL. 
1  know  ilya 
Theaay.«9l 


fyget 
-lUien 
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SCENE   11.     The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Orl.   The  sun  doth  gild  our  armor;  up,  my  lords. 
Dau.  Montez  a  cheval: — ^My  horse!    vcUet!    lac-- 

quay?  ha! 
OrL   O  brave  spirit ! 

Dau.    Via!^ — les  eaux  et  la  terre 

Orl.   Rien puis?  Pair  et  le  feu 

Dau.    Ciel !  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  constable. 

Con.   Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neigh. 

Dau.   Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides; 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  doubt*  them  with  superfluous  courage.     Ha! 

Ram.   What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses' 
blood? 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   The  English  are  embatded,  you  French  peers. 

Con.   To  horse,  you  gallant  princes!    straight  to 
horse ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band. 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men- 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins. 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain, 

1  Via^  fui  exclamation  of  encouragement— on,  auxxif ;  of  Italian  origin. 

s  ''That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes, 
And  doubt  them  with  superfluous  courage.** 

This  is  the  readmg  of  the  folio,  which  Malone  has  altered  to  dovi,  L  e.  cb 
(fudf  in  provincial  language. 
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That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out, 

And  sheath  for  lack  of  sp(»t :  let  us  but  blow  on  them, 

The  vapor  of  our  valor  will  overturn  them. 

'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 

That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants, — 

Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle, — ^were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe ; 

Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by. 

Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 

But  that  our  honors  must  not.     What's  to  say  r 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do, 

And  all  is  done.     Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucket-sonuance,*  and  the  note  to  mount ; 

For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 

That  England  shall  crouch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grandpre. 

Grand.   Why  do  you   stay  so  long,  my  lords  of 
France  ? 
Yon  island  carrions,*  desperate  of  their  bones, 
ID-favoredly  become  the  morning  field. 
Their  ragged  curtains'  poorly  are  let  loose, 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggared  host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
Their  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks,^ 

1  The  tudud'Wnuanct  was  a  flourish  on  the  trumpet  as  a  signal  to  pre- 
pare to  march.  The  phrase  is  derived  from  the  Italian  toccakt^  a  prelude 
or  flourish,  and  auonanzcu,  a  sound,  a  resounding.  Thus  in  the  Devil's 
Iaw  Case,  1693,  two  tuckets  bv  two  several  trumpets. 

3  **  Yon  island  carrions.**  The  description  of  the  English  is  founded  on 
Holinshed's  melancholy  account,  speaking  of  the  march  from  Harfleur  to 
Agincourt: — ^The  Englishmen  were  brought  into  ffreat  misery  in  this 
journey ;  their  victual  was  in  a  manner  all  spent,  ana  now  could  they  get 
none : — ^rest  none  could  they  take,  for  their  enemies  were  ever  at  hand  to 
give  them  allarmes :  daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  freezed ;  of  fewel  there 
WM  great  scarci^,  but  of  fluxes  great  [^enty ;  money  they  had  enough, 
but  wares  to  bestow  it  upon,  for  their  releife  or  comforte,  had  they  little  or 


9  Their  ragged  cwrtains  are  their  colors. 

*  Aaeient  candlesticks  were  often  in  the  form  of  human  figureSy  holding 
tiie  socket  for  the  lights  in  their  extended  hands. 
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With  torch-Staves  in  their  hand  :  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips ; 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes ; 
And  in  their  pale,  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  ^  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words. 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle, 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Coti.   They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  for 
death. 

Dau.    Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fresh 
suits, 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con.   I  stay  but  for  my  guard.*     On,  to  the  field ; 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come,  away ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.       [Exeunt. 


SCENE   in.     The  English  Camp. 

Enter  the  English  Host ;  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

Glo.   Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.    The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

West.    Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threescore 
thousand. 

Exe.  There's  five  to  one  ;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 

Sal.    God's  arm  strike  vnth  us !  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  with  you,  princes  all ;  I'll  to  my  charge. 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 

1  The  gimmal  bit  was  probably  a  bit  in  which  two  i>artB  or  links  were 
united,  as  in  the  gimmal  ring,  so  called  because  they  were  double  linked ; 
from  gemellus,  Lat 

9  <<  I  stay  but  for  my  guard/*  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Steerens  were  of 
opinion  that  gward  here  means  rather  something  of  ornament,  than  an  at- 
tendant or  attendants. 
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Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford,— 
My  dear  lord  Gloster, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, 
And  my  kind  kinsman,^ — ^warriors  all,  adieu ! 

Bed.   Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;  and  good  luck  go 
with  thee ! 

Exe.   Farewell,  kind  lord ;  fight  valiantly  to-day. 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valor. 

[Exit  Salisburt. 

Bed.   He  is  as  full  of  valor,  as  of  kindness ; 
Princely  in  both. 

West.  O  that  we  now  had  here 


Enter  King  Henry. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day ! 

K.  Hen.  What's  he  that  wishes  so? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?' — ^Nu,  my  fair  cousin. 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor. 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns'  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England. 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honor. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O,  do  not  wish  one  more. 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host. 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

I  **  And  my  kind  kinsman.*'  This  is  addressed  to  Westmoreland  by  the 
qieaker,  who  was  7%omas  MoniacutCy  eaii  of  SaUsbury :  he  was  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  related  to  Westmoreland ;  there  was  only  a  kind  of  connec- 
tion by  marria^  between  their  families. 

s  In  the  quarto  this  speech  is  addressed  to  Warwick. 

9  To  yearn  is  to  grieve  or  vex. 
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Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  called — the  feast  of  Crispian :  ^ 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 

And  say — To-morrotv  is  Saint  Crispian ; 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars, 

And  say,  Tliese  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin^s  day. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 

But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words — 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered : 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers , 

For  he,  to-day,  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  :  * 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  abed. 

Shall  think  themselves  accursed,  they  were  not  here : 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks, 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 


^  ^  The  feast  of  CiispiaxL*'  The  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  upon 
^e  25th  of  October,  1415. 

9  i.  e.  shall  advance  him  to  the  nuik  of  a  g^entleman.  King  Henir  V. 
inhibited  any  person,  but  such  as  had  a  right  by  inheritance  or  grant,  nrom 
bearing  coats  of  arms,  except  those  who  fought  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt ;  and  these  last  were  allowed  the  chief  seats  at  all  feasts  and 
public  meetings. 
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Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  soYereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed ; 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.   All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 
West.   Perish  the   man  whose   mind   is  backward 

now! 
K.  Hen.   Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  Eng- 
land, cousin  ? 
West.   God^s  will,  my  liege,  'would  you  and  I  alone, 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  battle  out ! 

K.  Hen.   Why,  now  thou  hast  unwished  five  thou- 
sand men ;  ^ 
Which  likes  me  better,  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places.     God  be  with  you  all ! 

Tucket.     Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.   Once  more  I  come  to   know  of  thee,  king 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow ; 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in  mercy 
The  constable  desires  thee — thou  wilt  mind  * 
Thy  followers  of  repentance  ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where   (wretches)   their   poor 

bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont.   The  constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.   I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back ; 


1  « —  thou  hast  unwished  five  thousand  men."  By  wishing  only  thy- 
self and  me,  thou  hast  wished  five  thousand  men  away.  The  Poet,  inat- 
tentive to  numbers,  puts^e  thousand ;  but  in  the  last  scene  the  French  are 
aaid  to  be  full  threescore  thousand^  which  Exeter  declares  to  be  five  to 
one ;  the  numbers  of  the  English  are  variously  stated ;  Holinshed  makes 
than  fifteen  thousand,  others  l)ut  nine  thousano. 

s  L  e.  remind. 
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Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 

Good  God !  why  sliould  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 

The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 

While  the  beast  lived,  was  killed  with  hunting  him. 

A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt. 

Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust. 

Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work. 

And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 

Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 

They  shall  be  jfamed ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them. 
And  draw  their  honors  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime, 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark  then  abounding  valor  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly. — Tell  the  constable. 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day. 
Our  gayness,  and  our  gilt,  are  all  besmirched 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly,) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim ; 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me — yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  fresher  robes ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads, 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this, 
(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,)  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy  labor; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald ; 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints; 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 

Mont.    I  shall,  king  Harry.     And  so  fare  thee  well; 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.    I  fear  thou'lt  once  more  come  agam  for 

ransom. 
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Enter  the  Duke  of  York.* 


York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward.* 

K.  Hen.   Take    it,    brave    York. — ^Now,    soldiers, 
march  away ; — 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV.     The  Field  of  Battle.    Alarums :  Ex- 
cursions. 

Enter  French  Soldier,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Pi^.   Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  Je  pense^  que  vous  estes  le  gentilhomme  de 
bonne  qualiti. 

Pist.   Quality?  Callino,  castore   me!^  Art   thou  a 
gentleman  ?  What  is  thy  name  ?  discuss. 

Fr.  Sol.    O  seigneur  Dieu! 

Pist.   O,  seignior  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman. — 
Perpend  my  words,  O  seignior  Dew,  and  mark ; — 
O  seignior  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,^ 
Except,  O  seignior,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sol.    O,  prennez  misencorde  !  ayez  pitiS  de  moy  ! 

1  ''The  dukt  of  York/*  This  Edvoard  duke  of  York  has  already  ap- 
peared  in  King  Richard  II.  under  the  title  of  dxikt  ofAumerU,  He  was 
the  son  of  Edmond  Lanfifley,  the  duke  of  York  of  the  same  play,  who  was 
the  fifth  son  of  king  Edward  III.  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  second  act  of  this  play,  was  younger  brother  to  uds  Edward 
duke  of  York. 

9  The  vaward  is  the  vanguard. 

3  "Callino,  castore  me!"  The  jargon  of  the  old  copies,  where  these 
words  are  printed  Qutdtiie  calmte  custure  me,  was  changed  by  former 
editors  into  **  Quality,  call  you  me  ?  construe  me."  Malone  found  Calen 
o  cuaiurt  mc,  mentioned  as  the  burden  of  a  song  in  ^  A  Handful  of  Plesant 
Deliteii''  1584.  And  Mr.  Boswell  discovered  mat  h  was  an  old  Irish  song, 
which  is  printed  in  Play  ford's  Musical  Companion,  1667  or  1673: — 

**  Callino,  Callino,  Callino,  castore  me, 
Eva  ee,  eva  ee,  loo,  loo,  loo  lee." 

The  words  are  said  to  mean  "  Little  girl  of  my  heart  forever  and  ever." 

4  « —  thou  diest  on  point  oTJoxJ*  Fox  is  an  old  cant  word  for  a  ttoord. 
Generally  Mfox ;  it  was  apphed  to  the  old  English  broadsword. 
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Pist  Moy  shall  not  serve  ;  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim^  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol.  Est-il  impossible  cPeschapper  la  force  de 
ton  bras  ? 

PisL   Brass,  cur ! 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer'st  me  brass? 

Fr.  Sol.    O  pardonnez  moy  ! 

PisU   Say 'st  thou  me  so  ?  Is  that  a  ton  of  moys  }  * 
Come  hither,  boy.     Ask  me  this  slave,  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.   Escoutez.     Comment  estes-vous  appelU  ? 

Fr.  Sol.   Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Boy.   He  says  his  name  is — master  Fer. 

Pisi.  Master  Fer !  I'll  fer  him,  and  firk  ^  him,  and 
ferret  him  : — discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret, 
and  j^k. 

Pisi.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  vrill  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.    Que  aii-U^  monsieur  ? 

Boy.  n  me  commande  de  vous  dire  que  vous  faites 
vous  prest ;  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  dispos4  tout  a  cette  hewre 
de  couper  vostre  gorge. 

Pist.   Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma  foy,  pesant. 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  je  vous  supplie  pour  Vamour  de  DieUj 
me  pardonner  !  Je  suis  gentilhomme  de  bonne  maison ; 
gardez  ma  vie,  etje  vous  donneray  deux  cents  escus. 

Pist.   What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.   He  prays  you  to  save  his  life  ;  he  is  a  gentle- 

1  "  For  I  win  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thv  throat"  Pistol  is  not  very  scni- 
polous  in  the  nice^  of  faiis  languacfe ;  he  uses  rim  (rymme)  for  the  intes- 
tines generally,  it  is  not  very  clear  what  our  ancestors  meant  by  it; 
bishop  Wilkins  defines  it  ^the  membrane  of  the  belly ;"  Florio  makes  it 
the  omentum, "  a  fat  pannicle,  caule,  sewet,  rim,  or  kell,  wherein  the  boweb 
are  lapt"  Holmes,  m  his  Acad,  of  Armory,  calls  the  peritoTUBum  ^  the 
paunch  or  rim  of  the  belly ;"  which  is  defined  by  others  to  be  the  <*ttiiier 
rtnt  of  the  belly." 

'  Pistol's  moy  is,  perhaps,  a  vulgar  corruption  of  moydore. 

'  To  JIrk  18  to  beat  or  scourge. 
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man  of  a  good  house  ;  and,  for  his  ransom,  he  will  give 
you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist.   Tell  him — my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.   Petit  monsieur^  que  dit-il  ? 

Boy.  Encore  quHl  est  contre  son  jurement,  de  par- 
donner  aucun  prisonnier ;  neantmoinsj  pour  les  escus  que 
vous  Vavez  promisj  il  est  content  de  voits  donner  la  li- 
bertij  le  franchisement. 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux^  je  vous  donne  mille  remer- 
ciemens ;  et  je  ni^estime  heureux  que  je  suis  tomhi  entre 
les  mains  d^un  chevalier ^je  pense,  le  plus  brave,  valiant , 
et  trh  distingui  seigneur  d^Angleterre. 

Pist.   Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Bey.  He  gives  you,  upon 'his  knees,  a  thousand 
thanks ;  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Tas  he  thinks)  the  most  brave, 
valorous,  and  thrice  worttiy  seignior  of  England. 

Pist.   As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Boy.   Suivez-vous  le  grand  capitaine. 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a 
heart ;  but  the  saying  is  true, — The  empty  vessel  makes 
the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten  times 
more  valor  than  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play,  that 
every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger ;  ^ 
and  they  are  both  hanged  ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he 
durst  steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with 
the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp.  The 
French  might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it; 
for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but  boys.  [Exit. 


1  In  the  old  mTsteries,  the  Vice,  or  fool,  among  other  indignities,  used 
to  threaten  to  pare  the  deviPs  nails  with  his  dagger  of  lath. 
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SCENE  V.    Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  BatOe. 

Alarums. 

Enter    Dauphin,   Orleans,   Bourbon,   Constable, 

Rambures,  and  others. 

Con.    O  diable  !  j 

Orl.    O  seigneur  ! — le  jour  est  perdu^  tout  est  perdu  I       \ 

Dau.   Mort  de  ma  vie  !  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  meschante  fortune  ! — 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are.  broke. 

Dau.   O  perdurable  shame ! — let's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  played  at  dice  for  ? 

Orl.    Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame ! 
Let  us  die  in  fight :  ^  Once  more  back  agam ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog,^ 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con.   Disorder,  that  hath  spoiled  us,  friend  us  now ! 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame.^ 

Orl.   We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour.   The  devil  take  order  now !  Pll  to  the  throng ; 
Let  life  be  short ;  else,  shame  will  be  too  long. 

[Exeunt. 

1  The  old  copy  wants  tJie  word  fght^  which  was  supplied  by  Malonai 
Theobald  proposed  "  Let  us  die  instant^  which  Steevens  adopted. 
3  i.  e.  who  has  no  more  gentility. 
3  This  line  is  from  the  quartos. 
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SCENE   VI.     Another  Part  of  the  Field.    Alarums. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Forces ;  Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.   Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  coun- 
trymen ; 
But  all's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Exe.   The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 
majesty. 

K.  Hen.    Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  Thrice,  within  this 
hour, 
I  saw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting  : 
From  helmet  to  the  spiir,  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.   In  which  array  (brave  soldier)  doth  he  lie, 
Larding  the  plain ;  and  by  his  bloody  side 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honor-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  earl  of  Sufiblk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped, 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard ;  kisses  the  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 
And  cries  aloud, — Tarry j  dear  cousin  Suffolk  ! 
My  sovl  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 
Tarry,  sioeet  saul^for  mine,  then  fly  abreast ; 
As  J  in  ^Us  glorious  and  well-foughien  field, 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  ! 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheered  him  up : 
He  smiled  me  in  the  face,  raught  ^  me  his  hand, 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says, — Dear  my  lord, 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign. 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kissed  his  lips , 
And  so,  espoused  to  death,  with  blood  he  sealed 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forced 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopped : 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 


1  L  e.  reached. 
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But  ^  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. —     [Akavm. 
But,  hark  !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforced  their  scattered  men : 
Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ; 
Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   VII.    Another  Part  of  the  Field.    Alarums. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  'tis  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms:  'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  en 
knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offered  in  the  '(wrld : 
In  your  conscience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Gow.  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ;  and 
the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have 
done  this  slaughter:  besides,  they  have  burned  and 
carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent;  wherefore 
the  king,  most  worthily,  hath  caused  every  soldier  to 
cut  his  prisoner's  throat.^     O,  'tis  a  gallant  king ! 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gower. 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the 
Pig  was  born  ? 

Gow.   Alexander  the  Great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great?  The  pig, 
or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  mag- 


1  ^  But  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears." 

Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads  *<  .^tu/ all,"  &c.    Bid  has  here  the  force 
of  6u<  ihaL 

2  "  Caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat"  The  king  kflled 
his  prisoners  (says  Johnson)  because  he  expected  another  battle,  and  he 
had  not  sufficient  men  to  guard  one  army  and  fight  another.  Gowei's 
reason  is,  as  we  see,  different  Shakspeare  followed  Holinshed,  who  gives 
both  reasons  for  Henry's  conduct,  but  has  chosen  to  make  the  king  men- 
tion one  of  them  and  Gower  the  other. 
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nanimous,  are  aU  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a 
little  variations. 

Goto.  I  think,  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  in 
Macedon ;  his  father  was  called — Philip  of  Macedon, 
as  I  take  it. 

Flu.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is 
porn.  I  tell  you,  captain, — if  you  look  in  the  maps  of 
the  'orld,  I  warrant  you  shall  find,  in  the  comparisons 
between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon ; 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth ;  it  is 
called  Wye,  at  Monmouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one, 
'tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
salmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
well;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander, 
^God  knows,  and  you  know,)  in  his  rages,  and  his 
furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods, 
and  his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and  also  be- 
ing a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and 
his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Clytus. 

Gmio.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  never 
killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an  end  and  fin- 
ished. I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of 
it.  As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his 
ales  and  his  cups  ;  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in 
his  right  wits  and  his  goot  judgments,  is  turn  away  the 
fat  knight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet :  he  was  full  of 
jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  have  for- 
got his  name. 

Grow.    Sir  John  FalstafT. 

Flu.  That  is  he.  I  can  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men 
porn  at  Monmouth. 

Gow.   Here  comes  his  majesty. 
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Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry,  iviih  a  pari  of  the  English 
Forces;  Warwick,^  Gloster,  Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.    I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  this  instant. — Take  a  trumpet,  herald  * 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill  ; 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them ; 
And  make  them  skirr  ^  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have;^ 
And  not  a  man  of  them,  that  we  shall  take, 
Shall  taste  our  mercy. — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

1  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  He  did  not,  however,  obtun 
that  title  till  1417,  two  years  afler  the  era  of  this  play. 

*-*  h  e.  scour  away. 

3  ^  Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have.**  Johnson  accasei 
the  Poet  of  having  made  the  king  cut  the  throats  of  his  prisonen 
twice  over.  Malone  replies  that  the  incongruity,  if  it  be  one,  is  Holin- 
shed's,  for  thus  the  matter  is  stated  by  him.    While  the  battle  was  jelt 

going  on,  about  six  hundred  horsemen,  who  were  the  first  that  fled,  heamig 
lat  the  English  tents  were  a  good  way  distant  from  the  army,  without  a 
sufficient  guard,  entered  and  pillaged  the  king's  camp.  *^  When  the  out- 
cry of  the  lackiea  and  hoys  which  ran  ctway  for  ficw  o/Ihe  Drtnrhmenj  thus 
spoiling  the  camp,  came  to  the  king's  ears,  he  doubting  lest  his  enemies 
should  gather  together  again  and  begin  a  new  fielde,  and  mistrusting  fur- 
ther that  the prisorifrs  would  either  be  an  aide  to  his  enemies  or  very  enemies 
to  their  takers  indeed,  if  thev  were  suflered  to  live,  contrary  to  his  accus- 
tomed gentleness,  commanded  by  sounde  of  trumpet  that  every  man  vpon 
pain  of  death  should  incontinently  slea  his  prisoner,''^  This  was  (be  first 
transaction.  Holinshcd  proceeds — "  When  this  lamentable  slaughter  was 
ended,  the  Englishmen  disposed  themselves  in  order  of  battayle,  ready  to 
abide  a  new  fielde,  and  also  to  invade  and  newly  set  on  their  enemies. 
Some  write,  that  the  king  perceiving  his  enemies  in  one  parte  to  assemble 
tofreiher  as  though  they  meant  to  give  a  new  battle  for  preservation  of  the 
prisoners,  se:nt  to  them  a  herault,  commanding  them  either  to  depart  out  of 
kis  sight,  or  else  to  come  forward  at  once  and  give  battaile ;  promising  here' 
triihy  thaty  if  they  did  offer  to  fight  agayne,  not  only  those  prisoners  ufkuh  his 
people  already  had  taken,  biU  also  so  many  of  them  as  in  this  new  cor^/HeUf 
which  they  thus  attempted,  shoxdl  fall  into  his  hands,  should  die  the  deam 
without  redemption.^'*  The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  first  order 
concerning  the  prisoners,  they  were  not  all  put  to  death,  as  appears  from 
a  subsequent  passage,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  various  historians, 
upon  whose  authority  Hume  says  tliat  Ilenrj',  on  discovering  that  his  dan- 
ger was  not  so  great  as  he  at  first  apprehended  from  the  attack  on  his 
camp,  "  stopped  tho  slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a  great  number,** 
It  was  policy  in  Henry  to  intimidate  the  French  by  threatening  to  kill  his 
prisoners,  and  occasioned  them,  in  fact,  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
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Enter  Montjoy. 

Exe.   Here  comes   the  herald  of  the  French,  my 
liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  used  to  be. 

JT.   Hen.   How  now,   what   means    this,    herald? 
Know'st  thou  not, 
That  I  have  fined  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king. 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men  ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 
Lie  drowned  and  soaked  in  mercenary  blood ; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
n  blood  of  princes ;)  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and,  with  wild  rage, 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.     O,  give  us  leave,  great  king. 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.   Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  foi 
it!— 
What  is  this  castle  called,  that  stands  hard  by  ? 

Mont.   They  call  it — Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.   Then  call  we  this — the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.   Your   grandfather,   of   famous   memory,  an't 

? lease  your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward  the 
lack  rrince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles, 
fou&:ht  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 
K.  Hen.   They  did,  Fluellen. 
Hu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true.     If  your  majes' 
VOL.  IV.  26 
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• 

ties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  ser- 
vice in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks 
in  their  Monmouth  caps ;  ^  which,  your  majesty  knows, 
to  this  hour  is  an  honorable  padge  of  the  service  ;  and, 
I  do  believe,  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the 
leek  upon  saint  Tavy's  day- 

K.  Hen.    I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honor ; 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  majes- 
ty's Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Got  pless  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his 
grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.   Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Chesu,  I  am  your  majesty's  countryman ;  I 
care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  the  'orld. 
I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be 
Got,  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 

K.  Hen.   God  keep  me  so  ! — Our  heralds,  go  with 
him ; 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

[Points  to  Williams.     Exeunt  Montjoy 

and  others. 

Eze.    Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  glove  in 
thy  cap  ? 

WiU.  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Hen.   An  Englishman  ? 

Will.  An't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal,  that  swag- 
gered with  me  last  night ;  who,  if  'a  live,  and  ever  dare 
to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a  box 
o'  the  ear  ;  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap,  (which 
he  swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,) 
I  will  strike  it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen  ?  is  it 
fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

1  Monmouth,  according  to  Fuller,  was  celebrated  for  its  caps,  which 
were  particularly  worn  by  soldiers.  The  best  caps  were  formerly  made 
at  Monmouth,  where  the  capp^s  chapel  still  remains. 
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Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't  please 
your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  sort,^  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil 
is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  is  necessary, 
look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath  ; 
if  he  be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  ar- 
rant a  villain,  and  a  Jack-sauce,^  as  ever  his  plack  shoe 
trod  upon  Got's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  con- 
science, la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
meet'st  the  fellow. 

Will.    So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.   Who  servest  thou  under  ? 

fVill.   Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain ;  and  is  goot  knowl- 
edge and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.   Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Will.    I  will,  my  liege.  .  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  favor  for 
me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  When  Alen9on  and  myself 
were  down  together,^  I  plucked  this  glove  from  his 
helm.  If  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to 
Alen^on  and  an  enemy  to  our  person  ;  if  thou  encoun- 
ter any  such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  love  me. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honors  as  can 
be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  I  would  fain 
see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  him- 
self aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fain 
see  it  once ;  an  please  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I  might 
see  it. 

K.  Hen.   Knowest  thou  Gower  ? 

Flu.    He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to 
my  tent.  * 

^  Great  sort  is  high  rank.  ^  Jack-sauce  for  saucy  Jack. 

5  Henry  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  the  duke  of  Alcn^on,  but  recovered, 
and  slew  two  of  the  duke*s  attendants.  Alen^on  was  afterwards  killed 
by  the  king's  guard,  contrary  to  Henry's  intention,  who  wished  to  have 
saved  him. 
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Flu.   I  wffl  fetch  him.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.   My  lord  of  Warwick, — and   my  brolher 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favor. 
May,  haply,  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear. 
It  is  the  soldier's  ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick ; 
If  that  soldier  strike  him  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  vaUant, 
And,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury. 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. — 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE   VIII.     Before  King  Henry's  PavUum. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
Will.    I  Wcurant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  peseech 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king.  There  is  more  goot 
toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge 
to  dream  of. 

PVUl.   Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a 
gbve. 

Will.   1  know  this  ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 

Flu.  'Sblud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the  uni- 
versal 'orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Craw.   How  now,  sir  ?  you  villain  ! 

Will.   Do  you  think  Fll  be  forsworn  ? 
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Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower;  I  will  give 
treason  his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

Will.    I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in 
his  majesty's  name,  apprehend  him ;  he's  a  friend  of 
the  duke  Alen9on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloster. 

PVar.   How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praised  be  Got 
for  it!)  a  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look 
you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day.  Here  is 
his  majesty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.   How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

jFYti.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a  traitor,  that, 
look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  youi 
majesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen^on. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  is  the  fel- 
low of  it ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  promised 
to  wear  it  in  his  cap ;  I  promised  to  strike  him,  if  he 
did ;  I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I 
have  been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now  (saving  your  majesty's 
manhood)  what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lowsy 
knave  it  is.  I  hope  your  majesty  is  pear  me  testimony, 
and  witness,  and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the  glove 
of  Alen9on,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your 
conscience  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,^  soldier ;  look,  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it.  'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promised'st  to 
strike;  and  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  answer 
for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K.  Hen.    How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  ? 

Will.   All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from   the  heart ; 

1  i.  e.  the  glove  that  thou  hast  now  in  thy  cap ;  it  was  the  king's  glove, 
which  he  had  given  to  Williams. 
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never  came  aoy  from  mine,  that  might  ofiend  your 
majesty. 

K.  Hen.   It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself;  you 
'  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man ;  witness  the 
t  night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness ;   and  what  your 

highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  take 
it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine  ;  for  had  you  been 
as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  oflfence ;  therefore,  I  be- 
seech your  highness,  pardon  me. 

JST.  Hen.   Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with 
crowns, 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honor  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  lum  the  crowns  : 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  tins  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has 
mettle  enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is  twelve 
pence  for  you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  and  keep 
you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and 
dissensions,  and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

tVilL    I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will ;  I  can  tell  you,  it  will 
serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes:  Come,  wherefore 
should  you  be  so  pashful  ?  your  shoes  is  not  so  goot : 
'tis  a  goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hen.   Now,  herald,  are  the  dead  numbered  ? 
Her.    Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  French. 

J  Delivers  a  paper. 
sort  are  taken, 
uncle  ? 
Exe.   Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king ; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.   This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand 
French, 
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That  in  the  field  lie  slain ;  of  princes,  in  this  number, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six ;  added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen, 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred  ;  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubbed  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are — princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  'squires, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambures ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  sir  Guischard  Dau- 
phin ; 
John  duke  of  A]en9on ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar ;  of  lusty  earls, 
Grandpre,  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrale. 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death ! 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead? 

[Herald  presents  another  paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketley,  Davy  Gam,  esquire.^ 
None  else  of  name ;  and,  of  all  other  men. 
But  five-and-twenty.     O  God,  thy  arm  was  here, 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone 
Ascribe  we  all. — ^When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 


1  ^Davy  Gram,  esquire."  This  gentleman  being  sent  out  by  Henry, 
before  the  battle,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  to  nnd  out  their  strength, 
made  this  report : — "  May  it  please  you,  my  liege,  there  are  enough  to  be 
killed,  enougn  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away."  lie  saved 
the  king's  life  in  the  field.  Had  the  Poet  been  apprized  of  this  circum- 
stance, the  brave  Welshman  would  probably^  have  oeen  more  particularly 
noticed,  and  not  have  been  merely  a  name  m  a  muster-roll.---See  Dray- 
ton's Battaile  of  Agincourt,  1G27,  p.  50  and  54 ;  and  Dunster's  Edition  of 
Philipe's  Cyder,  a  poem,  p.  74. 
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On  one  part  and  on  the  other? — Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine ! 

Exe.  'Tis  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.   Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village ; 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host, 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God 
Which  is  his  only. 

Hu.   Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  killed  ? 

jfiT.  Hen.   Yes,  captain ;    but  with  this  acknowledg- 
ment, 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.   Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen.    Do  we  all  holy  rites ;  ^ 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nohis^  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  inclosed  in  clay. 
We'll  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then ; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arrived  more"  happy  men. 

[Exeuni. 


ACT  V. 

Enter  Chords. 

Chor.   Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the 
story. 
That  I  may  prompt  them ;  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 

^  "  Do  we  all  holy  rites."  "  The  king,  when  he  saw  no  appearance  of 
enemies,  caused  the  retreate  to  be  blowen ;  and,  gathering  his  army  to- 
gether, gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  so  happy  a  victone,  causing  his 
prelates  and  chapeleins  to  sing  this  psalme — In  exiiu  Israel  dt  Egy^  ; 
and  conmiaunding  every  man  to  kneele  down  on  the  grounde  at  this  verse 
— JVoTi  nobigj  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gUniam ;  which  done, 
he  caused  Te  Deum  and  certain  anthems  to  be  sung,  giving  laud  and 
praise  to  God,  and  not  boasting  of  his  own  force  or  any  humaine  power." 
— HoHnshed, 
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Be  here  presented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 

Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen,^ 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  willed  thoughts, 

Athwart  the  sea.     JSehold,  the  English  beach 

Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouthed  sea, 

Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  ^  'fore  the  king. 

Seems  to  prepare  his  way ;  so  let  him  land ; 

And,  solemnly,  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 

You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath; 

Where  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 

His  bruised  helmet,  and  his  bended  sword. 

Before  him,  through  the  city :  he  forbids  it. 

Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride ; 

Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 

Quite  from  himself,  to  God.     But  now  behold, 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought. 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ! 

The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — 

Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 

Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in  ; 

As,  by  a  lower,  but  by  loving  likelihood,^ 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress  * 

(As,  in  good  tune,  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  *  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 

1  *<  Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen."  Steevens  propoees, 
in  order  to  complete  the  metre,  that  we  should  read : — 

«  Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there  ;  there  seen  awhileJ" 

3  «  Which,  like  a  mighty  tohifler  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way." 

ffhiffUrs  were  persons  going  before  a  great  personage  or  procession,  fur- 
nished with  staves  or  wands  to  clear  the  way.  The  junior  liverymen  of 
♦Jie  city  companies,  who  walk  first  in  processions,  are  s^l  called  whifflers, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  going  before. 

3  i.  e.  similitude. 

4  L  e.  the  carl  of  Essex.  Shakspeare  grounded  his  anticipation  of  such 
a  reception  for  Essex  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  upon  what  had  already 
occurred  at  his  setting  forth.  But  how  different  his  return  was  from  what 
the  Poet  predicted,  may  be  seen  in  the  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  iL  p.  127. 

5  Broadud  is  spitted,  transfixed. 

VOL.  IV.  27 
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To  welcome  him  !     Much  more,  and  much  more  cause. 
Did  they  this  Harry.     Now  in  London  place  him ; 
As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
nvites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home ;) 
The  emperor's  coming  ^  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them,  we  omit, 
And  all  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanced, 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France ; 
There  must  we  bring  him ;  and  myself  have  played 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you — 'tis  past. 
Then  brook  abridgment ;  and  your  eyes  advance 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  I.    France.    An  English  Court  of  Guard. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

€rmc.  Nay,  that's  right;  but  why  wear  you  your 
leek  to-day  ?     Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  where- 
fore in  all  things :  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend,  captain 
Gower ;  the  rascally,  scald,  beggarly,  lowsy,  praggiug 
knave,  Pistol, — which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the 
'orld,  know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you 
now,  of  no  merits, — he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me 
pread  and  salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my 
leek :  it  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no 
contentions  >vith  him  ;  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear 
it  in  my  cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will 
tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

1  « The  emperor's  coming."  The  emperor  Sigismnnd,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry's  second  cousm.  This  passage  stands  in  the  following  em- 
barrassed and  obscure  manner  in  the  folio : — 

" Now  in  London  place  him. 

As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home ; 
The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  ]<Vance| 
To  order  peace  between  them :  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,"  &c 

The  liber^  we  have  taken  is  to  transpose  the  word  and^  and  lobstitlil* 
tM  in  its  place. 
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Enter  Pistol. 

Crow.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey- 
cock. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  tur- 
key-cocks.— Got  pless  you,  ancient  Pistol !  you  scurvy, 
lowsy  knave.  Got  pless  you ! 

Pist.    Ha !  art  thou  Bedlam  ?  dost  thou  thirst,  base 
Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lowsy  knave,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 
look  you,  this  leek  ;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love 
it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you 
to  eat  it. 

Pist.   Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  him.'] 
Will  you  be  so  good,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Pist.   Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when  Got's 
will  is:  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time, 
and  eat  your  victuals;  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it. 
[^Strikes  him  again.']  You  called  me  yesterday  moun- 
tain-squire ;  but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of 
low  degree.  I  pray  you,  fall  to ;  if  you  can  mock  a 
leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 

Ghw.   Enough,  captain ;  you  have  astonished  *  him. 

Flu.  I  say,  l  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my 
leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. — Pite,  I  pray 
you ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody 
coxcomb. 

Pist.   Must  I  bite  ? 

Hu.  Yes,  certainly ;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
questions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge : 
I  eat,  and  eke  I  swear.^ — 

1  Stmmed. 

s  «I  eat,  and  e&e  I  swear."    The  folio  has  ^eai  I  swear." 
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Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  yoa:  WiD  yoa  have  some  more 
sauce  to  jour  leek?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to 
swear  by. 

Pia.   Quiet  thy  cudgel ;  thou  dost  see,  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knare,  heartily.  Nay, 
'pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occasions  to  see 
leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  them  !  that  is  all. 

Pist.   Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot: — Hdd  you,  there  is  a  great 
to  heal  your  pate. 

Pist.   Me  a  groat  ? 

Flu.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it ;  or 
I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eat. 

Pist.    I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Hu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in 
cudgels ;  you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing 
of  me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wV  you,  and  keep  you, 
and  heal  your  pate.  [^Exit. 

Pist.   All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Crow.  Go,  go;  you  are  a  counterfeit,  cowardly 
knave.  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, — 
begun  upon  an  honorable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  mem- 
orable trophy  of  predeceased  valor, — and  dare  not 
avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen 
you  gleeking^  and  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or 
thrice.  You  thought,  because  he  could  not  speak 
English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could  not  therefore 
handle  an  English  cudgel :  you  find  it  otherwise ;  and, 
henceforth,  let  a  Welsh  correction  teach  you  a  good 
English  condition.^     Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Pist.    Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife^  with  me  now? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the  spital 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  th(!rc  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  1  do  wax ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honor  is  cudgeled.     Well,  bawd  will  1  turn, 

1  Gleekinf^  i»  scoffing,  sneering. 

9  i.  e.  disposition. 

3  Huswife^  for  jilt,  or  hussy,  as  we  have  it  still  in  vulgar  speech. 
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And  something  lean  to  cut-purse  of  quick  hand. 

To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I'll  steal ; 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars, 

And  swear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  [^ExiL 


SCENE  II.     Troyes  in  Champagne.     An  Apartment^ 

in  the  French  King's  Palace. 

Enter,  at  one  door,  King  Henry,  Bedford,  Gloster, 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Lords;  at  another,  the  French  King,  Queen  Isa- 
bel, the  Princess  Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c., 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.   Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are 
met!^ 
Unto  our  brother  France, — and  to  our  sister. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day ; — joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine ; 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  wnom  this  great  assembly  is  contrived,) 
We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy ; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all ! 

Fr.  King.   Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face. 
Most  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.    So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks ; 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs,  and  quarrels,  into  love. 

K.  Hen.   To  cry  amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

1  "  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met ! "  Peace,  for  which 
we  are  here  met,  he  to  th&  meeting.  Here  Johnson  thought  tliat  the 
choms  ohould  have  been  prefixed,  and  the  fifUi  act  begin. 
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Q.  Isa.   You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.   My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love, 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England !     That  I  have 

labored, 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavors, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar^  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  prevailed. 
That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted ;  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  i)oor,  and  mangled  peace,  ii 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births,  | 

Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world,  jj 

Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased ; 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies ;  her  hedges  even-pleached, — 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair. 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs ;  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  colter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idleness ;  and  nothing  teems. 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility.  ^ 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 

1  **  This  bar ; "  that  is,  this  barrier,  this  place  of  congress.  The  Chron- 
icles represent  a  former  interview  in  a  field  near  Melun,  with  a  ham  or 
barrier  of  separation  between  the  pavilions  of  the  French  and  English ; 
but  the  treaty  was  then  broken  off.  It  was  now  renewed  at  Troves,  bat 
the  scene  of  conference  was  St  Peter's  church  in  that  town,  a  place  in- 
convenient for  Shakspeare's  action ;  his  editors  have  therefore  laid  it  in  a 
palace. 
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Defective  in  their  natures,^  grow  to  wildness ; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country ; 
But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing  and  stern  looks,  diffused*  attire. 
And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favor,^ 
You  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreats. 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gende  peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences, 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace, 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands; 
Whose  tenors  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enscheduled  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.   The  king  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which,  as 
yet. 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  then,  the  peace. 

Which  you  before  so  urged,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King.    I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'erglanced  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them,  we  will,  suddenly. 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer.* 

K.  Hen.   Brother,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Gloster, 

*  «*They  were  not  defective  in  their  crescive  nature,  for  they  grew  to 
wildness ;  but  they  were  defective  in  their  proper  and  favorable  nature, 
which  was  to  brin^  forth  food  for  man.* 

3  «*  Diffused  aUirtP  We  learn  from  Florio's  Dictionary,  that  diffuatd, 
or  defused^  were  used  for  confused.  Diffused  attire  is  therefore  disordered 
or  dukevelied  attire, 

3  Favor  here  means  comeliness  of  appearance. 

^  ^  Pass  our  accept^  and  peremptory  answer.''  To  pass  here  signifies 
"^to  finish,  end,  or  agree  iipon  the  acceptance  which  we  simll  give  them, 
and  return  our  peremptory  answer." 
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Warwick — and  Huntingdon,* — go  with  the  king ; 

And  take  with  you  free  }X)wer,  to  ratify, 

Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 

Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 

Any  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands ; 

And  we'll  consign  thereto. — ^Will  you,  fair  sister, 

Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Isa.   Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them ; 
Haply,  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urged,  be  stood  on. 

JST.  Hen.    Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with 


us; 


She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Isa.   She  hath  good  leave. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Henry,  Katharine, 
and  her  Gentlewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms, 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear, 
And  plead  his  lovesuit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me;  I  cannot 
speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O,  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue.  Do 
you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kath.   Pardonnez  moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — like  me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you  are 
like  an  angel. 

Kath.    Que  dit  il  ?  queje  suis  semblahle  a  les  anges. 

Alice.  Owy,  vrayment,  (savfvostre  grace,)  ainsi  dit  il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine ;  and  1  must  not 
blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  O  hon  Dieu!  le$  langues  des  hommes  sent 
pleims  de  trompertes. 

1  ^  HuiUingdoru"  John  Holland,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  aftenrnrds 
married  the  widow  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  Neither  Hun- 
tingdon nor  Clarence  are  in  the  list  of  Dramatis  PersoiUB,  as  neither  of 
them  speak  a  word. 
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K.  Hen.  Whal  sajs  sImc,  bm  omt :  ifat  ike 
of  men  are  fuO  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Ouy;  dat  de  tnngoe^  of  de  bubs  is  be  nfl  of 
deceits ;  dat  is  de  princes. 

K.  Hen.  The  priocess  is  die  better  F,ngfi<OTrooBM. 
V  faith,  Kate,  mj  wonne  is  fit  far  thj  mdersxiMfim^. 
I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no  better  Rngii<ii :  ibr  If 
thou  couldst,  thou  wooldst  find  me  snch  a  pbin  kins. 
that  thou  wouldst  think  I  had  sold  aiT  him  lo  fanT  bt 
crown.  I  know  no  wavs  to  mince  it  in  kire.  hot  <fi- 
recdy  to  saj — I  lore  jou :  then,  if  joa  uise  me  finther 
than  to  saj — Do  jou  in  faith  ?  I  wear  oat  mj  suit. 
Give  me  your  answer ;  i*  feith.  do :  and  so  dap  hands 
and  a  bargain.     How  saj  tou.  bdj  ? 

Kath.   Saufvastre  konneur.  me  understand  wefl. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  tou  would  put  me  to  Teraes.  or 
to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me :  fir 
the  one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure :  and  fi>r  the 
other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure,'  yet  a  reasonable 
measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap- 
frog, or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armor  on 
my  back,  under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken, 
I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or,  if  I  might  bufiet 
for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favors,  I  could 
lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jack-an-apes,  never 
on ;  but,  before  God,  I  cannot  look  greenly,'  nor  gasp 
out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protesta- 
tion; only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till 
urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love 
a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  m  orth 
sun- burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of 
any  thing  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I 
speak  to  thee  plain  soldier ;  if  thou  canst  love  me  for 
this,  take  me :  if  not,  to  say  to  thee — that  I  shall  die, 
is  true :  but — for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no ;  yet  I  love 
thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fel- 
low of  plain  and  uncoined^  constancy  ;  for  he  perforce 

1  L  e.  in  danehif.  ^  L  e.  like  a  young  lover,  awkwardly. 

9  The  prince  evidently  means  to  say,  **  Take  a  fellow  of  blunt,  %madornitd 
courage  or  purpose^  because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places  like 
VOL.  IV.  28 
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must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo 
in  other  places ;  for  these  fellows  of  mfinite  toogue, 
that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favors, — they  do 
always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What !  a  speak- 
er is  but  a  prater  ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A  good 
leg  will  fall;^  a  straight  back  will  stoop;  a  black 
beard  will  turn  white  ;  a  curled  pate  will  grow  bald ; 
a  fair  face  will  wither;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow: 
but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  moon ;  or,  rath- 
er, the  sun,  and  not  the  moon ;  for  it  shines  bright,  and 
never  changes,  but  keeps  his  course  truly.  If  thou 
would  have  such  a  one,  take  me.  And  take  me,  take 
a  soldier;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king.  And  what 
sayest  thou  then  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairij 
I  pray  thee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ? 

jfiT.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate :  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should 
love  the  friend  of  France ;  for  I  love  France  so  well, 
that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it 
all  mine ;  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine,  and  I  am 
yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Kaih.    I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

JST.  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French ; 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a 
new-married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly  to 
be  shook  oif.  Quand  fay  la  possession  de  France^  et 
quand  vous  avez  le  possession  de  moi  (let  me  see,  what 
then  ?  Saint  Dennis  be  my  speed !) — done  vostre  est 
France  J  et  vaus  esies  mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me, 
Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  as  to  speak  so  much 
more  French.  I  shall  never  move  thee  in  French,  un- 
less it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur^  le  Francois  que  vous 
parlez  est  meilleur  que  PAnglois  lequel  je  parte. 

K.  Hen.   No,  'faith,  is't  not,  Kate ;  but  thy  speaking 

these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue."    Constancy  is  most  frequently  used  fof 
courage,  or  resolution,  by  Shakspeare. 
1  L  e.  shrink,  fall  away. 
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of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly  falsely,  must 
needs  be  granted  to  me  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost 
thou  understand  thus  much  English  ?  Canst  thou  love 
me  ? 

Kath.   I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbors  tell,  Kate  ?  Pll 
ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me;  and  at 
night  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll  question 
this  gentlewoman  about  me ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you 
will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me,  that  you  love 
with  your  heart ;  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully 
the  rather,  gentle  princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly. 
If  ever  thou  be'st  mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  saving  faith 
within  me,  tells  me, — thou  shalt,)  I  get  thee  with  scam- 
bling,  and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier- 
breeder.  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  saint  Dennis 
and  saint  George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French,  half  . 
English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople,  and  take  the  ] 
Turk  by  the  beard  ?*  Shall  we  not  ?  what  sayest  thou, 
my  fair  flower-de-luce  ? 

Kaih.   I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to 
promise ;  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeavor 
for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy ;  and,  for  my  Eng- 
lish moiety,  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor. 
How  answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde^ 
man  tres  chere  et  divine  diesse  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesU  'ave  fausse  French  enough  to 
deceive  the  most  sage  damoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French !  By  mine 
honor,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate :  by  which 
honor  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage.*  Now  be- 
shrew  my  father's  ambition !  he  was  thinking  of  civil 
wars  when  he  got  me ;  therefore  was  I  created  with  a 

1  The  Turks  had  not  possession  of  Constantinople  until  the  year  1453 ; 
when  Henry  had  been  dead  thirty-one  years. 

'  «*  The  poor  and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage."  Untempering  if 
tciiM^/teiMR^,  tmndHgating, 
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Stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I 
come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate, 
the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort 
is,  that  old  age,  that  ill-layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face ;  thou  hast  me^  if  thou  hast 
me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou 
wear  me,  better  and  better.  And  therefore  tell  me, 
most  fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off  your 
maiden  blushes;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart 
with  the  looks  of  an  empress ;  take  me  by  the  hand, 
and  say, — Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine ;  which  word 
thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I  will 
tell  thee  aloud — England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine, 
France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine  ;  who, 
though  I  speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow 
with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of 
good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music ; 
for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  English  broken ;  there- 
fore, queen  of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in 
broken  English, — Wilt  thou  have  mer 

Kaih.   Dat  is  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  mon  pere. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate ;  it 
shall  please  him,  Kate. 

Kath.    Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  I 
call  you — my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissezj  mon  seigneur,  laissez,  laissez :  mafoy^ 
je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abaissez  vostre  ^andeur^  en 
baisant  la  main  a^une  vostre  indigne  servtteure ;  excu- 
sez  moy,  je  vous  supplier  mon  tres  puissant  seigneur. 

K.  Hen.   Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames,  et  damoiselles,  pour  estre  baisSes 
devant  leur  nopces,  it  n^est  pas  le  coutume  de  France. 

K.  Hen.   Madam,  my  interpreter,  what  says  she  ? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is  baiser  en  English. 

K.  Hen.   To  kiss. 

Alice.    Your  majesty  entendre  bettrc  que  may. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  maids  in 
i<  Vance  to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she  say  ? 
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Alice.    Ouyj  vrayment. 

K.  Hen.  0,  Kate,  nice  customs  curt'sy  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  weak  list^  of  a  country's  fashion :  we  are 
the  makers  of  manners,  Kate;  and  the  liberty  that 
follows  our  places,  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-faults : 
as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of 
your  country,  in  denying  me  a  kiss ;  therefore,  patiently, 
and  yielding.  [Kissing  her."]  You  have  witchcraft  in 
your  lips,  Kate ;  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar 
touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French 
council;  and  they  should  sooner  persuade  Harry  of 
England,  than  a  general  petition  of  monarchs.  Here 
comes  your  father. 

Enter  the  French  King  and  Queen,  Burgundy,  Bed- 
ford, Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmoreland,  and' other 
French  and  English  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty !  My  royal  cousin, 
teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

JST.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin, 
how  perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.   Is  she  not  apt  ? 

IT.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz ;  and  my  con- 
dition is  not  smooth  ;  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice 
nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure 
up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his 
true  likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer 
you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her,  you  must 
make  a  circle ;  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true 
likeness,  he  must  appear  naked,  and  blind :  can  you 
blame  her  then,  .being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance 
of  a  naked,  blind  boy  in  her  naked,  seeing  self?  It 
were,  niy  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

IT.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield ;  as  love  is 
blind,  and  enforces. 
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Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they 
see  not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to 
consent  to  winkmg. 

Bur.  I  wiU  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  you 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning ;  for  maids,  well 
summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Barthol- 
omew-tide, blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes;  and 
then  they  will  endure  nandling,  which  before  would 
not  abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ^  ties  me  over  to  time,  and 
a  hot  summer ;  and  so  I  will  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin, 
in  the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.   As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so;  and  you  may,  some  of  you, 
thank  love  for  my  blindness ;  who  cannot  see  many 
a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  stands 
in  my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively, 
the  cities  turned  into  a  maid ; '  for  they  are  all  girdled 
with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  never  entered. 

K.  Hen.   Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr.   King.   So  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content;  so  the  maiden  cities  you 
talk  of,  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid,  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  my  wish,  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will, 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  ci 
reason. 

K.  Hen.   Is't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.   The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  first ;  and  then,  in  sequel,  all, 
According  to  their  firm,  proposed  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this: — 
where  your  majesty  demands, — that  the  king  "m.  France, 
having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  shall 
name  your  highness  in  this  form,  and  with  this  addition, 
in  French, — Notre  tres  cherjUz  Henry  roy  d^Angleterrej 
hiritier  de  France ;  and  thus  in  Latin, — PruRclarissi' 

1  A  moral  is  the  meaninfr  or  application  of  a  fable. 

3  A  penpeclive  meant  a  glass  that  assisted  the  sight  in  any  way. 
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mus^  flius  naster  Henricus  rex  AngluB^  et  lueres 
Francue. 

Dr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  deniedy 
But  your  request  shall  make  nie  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hen.   I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance, 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest : 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  jour  daughter. 

IV.  King.   Take  her,  fair  son ;  and  from  her  blood 
raise  up 
Issue  to  me ;  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighborhood  and  Christianlike  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 

All.   Amen ! 

K.  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate : — and  bear  me  wit- 
ness all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.   IFlourish. 

Q.  Isa.   God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal. 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms,  i 

To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ;  i 

That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other ! — God  speak  this  Amen ! 

All.    Amen !  ' 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage :— on  which  day, 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  takft  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  our  leagues. — 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me ;  | 

And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be ! 

[Exeunt. 

^  Pr^clarissimus  for  Pmcarissimus.    Shakspearc  followed  Holinshed^  ' 

in  whose  Chronicle  it  stands  thus.  Indeed,  all  uie  old  historians  have  the 
same  blunder.  In  the  original  treaty  of  Troyes,  printed  in  Rymer,  it  is 
praearittimus. 
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Enter  Chorus. 

Thus  far,  with  rough,  and  all  unable  pen, 

Our  bending'  author  hath  pursued  the  story; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory.' 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  lived 

'I'his  star  of  England  :  fortune  made  his  sword ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  ^  he  achieved, 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Ilciiry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crowned  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed ; 
Whoso  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed ; 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown ;  and,  for  their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.  [Exit. 

1  **  Our  bnuiin/c  author ; "  that  is,  unequal  to  the  weight  of  his  subject, 
And  hrmtin/c  bcncatii  it 

V  ••  Maiifflinj;  by  «taits  the  full  course  of  their  gloiy ;"  that  is,  by  touch- 
ing only  on  tiicir  select  parts. 

^  i.  <>.  France.  A  similar  distinction  is  bestowed  on  Lombardy  in  the 
'J'aniing  of  The  Shrew : — 

<*  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy.** 


'rum  play  has  many  scenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many  of  easy  mem- 
iiKMit  Tlio  character  of  the  king  is  well  supported,  except  in  his  court- 
Nhip,  whenr  ho  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Ilcnry. 
'VUti  hujiior  of  Pistol  is  very  happily  continued ;  his  character  has,  perhaps, 
iM'fri  tlin  uiiiM  of  all  the  bullies  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  English 

'VUii  linoH  (fivon  to  the  Chorus  have  many  admirers ;  but  the  truth  is, 
th'tt  HI  tJicin  a  little  may  be  praised,  and  much  must  be  forgiven;  nor  can 
if  he  I'liHJly  discovered  why  the  intelligence  given  by  the  Chorus  is  more 
utu'titMnry  in  this  play  than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The  great 
lini'  i'X  or  Uiis  play  is  the  emptiness  and  narrowness  of  the  last  act,  which 
a  \tiry  little  diligence  might  have  easily  avoided. 

Johnson. 


FIRST   PART  OF 

KING   HENRY   THE   SIXTH. 


PRELIMINARY     REMARKS. 


TuE  historical  transiultions  in  this  play  take  in  the  compass  of  above 
thirty  fears.  In  the  throe  pitrts  of  King  Henry  VI-  there  is  no  very  pre- 
cise attentioa  U>  tho  date  and  disposition  of  fuels.  For  instance,  llie  lord 
Tslbotis  killed  nttlie  end  or  the  fourth  act  of  this  play,  who  inreaiitydid 


before  Talbot's  death,  in  the  year  144o.  Again,  ii 
Eloonor  Cobham  is  introduced  to  insiilt  queen 
penance  and  banishntent  for  soreery  happened  three  years  before  thai 

trinceaa  came  ovot  to  England,  There  are  other  tranagressioiiB  against 
istory,  as  lar  as  tlie  order  of  time  is  concerned. 
Mr-  Molone  has  written  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  the  First  Part  of 
King  Henrv  VI.  was  not  written  by  Shahspeare ;  and  that  tho  Second 
and  Third  Parts  were  only  «/(n-erf  byhim  from  the  old  play,  entitled  "The 
Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,"  printed 
in  two  parts,  in  quarto,  in  13!U  and  1593.  The  substance  of  hia  argument, 
•a  far  as  legards  this  play,  is  as  follows: — 

1.  The  diction,  TersiBcalion,  and  KlIuBiona  in  it,  are  all  different 
finm  the  diction,  versification,  and  allusions,  of  Sliskspcare,  and  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge,  Mariowe,  and  others  wiio  pro- 
ceded  him.  There  are  more  allusions  to  mythology,  to  classical  aiithora,  and 
to  ancient  and  modem  hwtory,  thon  are  found  in  any  one  piece  of  Shak- 
speare's  written  on  an  EnglLth  story:  they  are  such  as  do  not  naturally 
rtsc  out  of  the  subject,  hut  seem  to  be  inserted  merely  to  show  the  writer's 
learning.  These  allusions,  and  many  particular  expressions,  seem  more  , 
likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  authors  already  nameatlinn  by  Shakspeare. 
lie  pointa  out  many  of  the  allusions,  and  In-slsnccs  the  words  prodilor  and 
tmnumi'l^,  which  ore  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Poet's  undisputed  works. 
The  versification  he  thinks  clearly  of  a  different  color  Irom  that  of  ijliak- 
■pearo'seenuine  dramas;  while  at  the  same  time  it  resembles  that  of  ninny 
of  the  plays  produced  before  his  time.  The  sense  concludes  or  pauses 
alnHMt  uniformly  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  and  the  vetse  has  acarcety  ever 

a  redundant  sytlable.     He  produces  numerous  instances  from  the  works 
of  liodge,  Peele,  Groorte;  and  others,  of  Bimilar  versification. 

2.  A  passage  ina  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Nashe,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Oreene,  Peele,  Marlowe,  die,  shows  that  the  Hrit  Part  of  King  Henry 
VL  had  been  on  the  stage  before  15^;  and  his  favorable  mention  of  the 
peCBmay  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  written  by  a  friend  of  hia; — "How 
wouldithave  joyed  brave  Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French,  to  thinkc  that, 
after  he  had  lycn  two  hundred  yeare  in  his  tonibe,  he  should  triumph  again 
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on  the  stage ;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  teares  of  ten 
thousand  spectators  at  least,  (at  several  times,)  who  in  the  tragedian  that 
represents  his  person  behold  him  fresh  bleeding.'' — Pierce  PennUess^  his 
Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592. 

That  this  passage  related  to  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  YI.,  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Talbot  appears  in  the  First  Part,  and  not  in  the  Second  or  Third  Part,  and 
is  expressly  spoken  of  in  the  play,  as  well  as  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  as  ''the 
terror  of  the  French."  Holinshed,  who  was  Shakspeare's  guide,  omits  the 
passage  in  Hall,  in  which  Talbot  is  thus  described  ;  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  this  play  was  not  the  production  of  our  great  Poet 

There  are  other  internal  proofs  of  this : — 

1.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  known  precisely  how  old  Henry 
VI.  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  supposed  him  to  have  passed 
the  state  of  infancy  before  he  lost  his  father,  and  even  to  have  remembered 
some  of  his  sayings.  In  the  Fourth  Act,  Sc.  4,  speaking  of  the  famous 
Talbot,  he  says, — 

**  When  /  was  youngs  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
/  do  remember  how  my  father  saidy 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword." 

But  Shakspeare  knew  that  Henry  VI.  could  not  possibly  remember 
any  thing  of  his  father : — 

"  No  sooner  was  1  crept  out  of  my  cradle. 
But  I  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  oldT 

King  Henry  VL,  Part  II.  Act  iv.  Sc  9. 

"  When  1  was  crowned  I  was  but  nine  months  old^ 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  III.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

The  first  of  these  passages  is  among  the  additions  made  by  Shakspeare 
to  the  old  play,  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  hypothesis.  The  other  passage 
does  occur  in  the  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York ;  and  therefore 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  tlie  author  of  that 
piece  could  have  HTittcn  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

2.  In  Act  ii.  Sc.  5,  of  this  play,  it  is  said  that  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
raised  an  army  against  his  sovereign.  But  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of 
King  Henry  V.,  has  represented  the  matter  truly  as  it  was ;  the  earl  being, 
in  that  piece.  Act  ii.,  condemned  at  Southampton  for  conspiring  to  assets- 
sinait  Henry. 

3.  The  author  of  tliis  play  knew  tlie  true  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Hecate,  as  it  is  used  by  the  Roman  writers : — 

**  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecatfe." 

But  Shalcspeare,  in  Macbeth,  always  uses  Hecate  as  a  dissyllable. 

The  second  speech  in  this  play  ascertains  the  author  to  have  been  very 
familiar  with  Hall's  Chronicle : — 

**  Ifhat  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech." 

This  phrase  is  introduced  upon  almost  every  occasion  by  Hall  when  he 
means  to  be  eloquent  Holinshed,  not  Hall,  was  Shakspeare's  historian* 
Here,  then,  is  an  additional  minute  proof  that  this  play  was  not  Shak- 
speare's. 
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This  is  the  sum  of  Malone^s  argument,  which  Steevens  has  combated 
in  notes  appended  to  it  Malone  conjectured  that  this  piece,  which  we  now 
call  the  Fwst  Part  of  King  Henry  VL,  was,  when  first  performed,  called 
The  Play  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  he  afterwards  found  his  conjecture 
confirmed  by  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  Henslowe,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Rose  Theatre  on  the  Bank  Side.  It  must  have  been  very  popular, 
having  been  played  no  less  than  thirteen  times  in  one  season.  The  first 
entry  of  its  performance  by  the  lord  Strange's  company,  at  the  Rose,  is 
dated  March  3, 1 591.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Shakspeare  does  not 
appear  at  any  time  to  have  had  the  smallest  connection  with  that  theatre, 
or  the  companies  playing  there ;  which  affords  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  MaJone's  position,  that  the  play  could  not  be  his.  **  By  whom  it 
was  written,  (says  Malone,)  it  is  now,  I  fear,  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  was 
not  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  nor  printed  till  the  year  1623 ;  when 
it  was  registered  with  Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays  by  the  editors  of  the 
first  foUo,  and  improperly  entitled  the  Third*  Part  of  King  Henry  VI,  In 
one  sense  it  might  be  called  so ;  for  two  plays  on  the  subiect  of  that  reifi^ 
had  been  printed  before.  But,  considering  the  history  of  that  king,  and  the 
period  of  time  which  the  piece  comprehends,  it  ou^ht  to  have  been  called, 
what  in  fact  it  is,  the  First  Pairt  of  King  Henry  Vl.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  it  was  that  Heminge 
and  Condell  admitted  it  into  their  volume ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  gave  it 
a  place  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  two  other  parts  ;  and  because 
Shakspeare  had  made  some  slight  alterations,  and  written  a  few  lines 

initt  , 

Mr.  Malone's  arguments  have  made  many  converts  to  his  opinion ;  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Morgann,  in  his  elegant  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character 
of  Falstaff,!  led  me  way,  when  he  pronounced  it  "  that-drum-and-trumpet 
thing, — written,  doubtless,  or  rather  exhibited,  long  before  Shakspeare  was 
bom,  though  afterwards  repaired  and  furbished  up  by  him  with  here  and 
there  a  litue  sentiment  and  diction." 


*  Tbii  tppliet  onlr  to  the  title  In  the  Register  of  the  dtatlonera'  Company :  in  tke  flrtt 
folio,  it  WA*  called  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Malone*t  Life  of  Shakipeare,  p.  310,  ed.  1881. 
First  poMiabed  in  IHT. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Kino  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Duke  o/'Gloster,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Protector. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  of  France, 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  Uncle  to  the  King, 

Henry  Beaufort,  great  Uncle  to  the  King,  Bishop  o/* Winchester, 
and  afterwards  Cardinal, 

John  Beaufort,  £Jar/ o/*  Somerset ;  afterwards  Duke. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  eldest  Son  of  Richard,  late  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge; afterwards  Duke  of  York, 

Earl  o/*  Warwick.     Earl  o/*  Salisbury.     Earl  i)/*  Suffolk. 

Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

John  Talbot,  his  Son, 

Edmund  Mortimer,  £ar/ o/*  March. 

Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Sir  John  Fastolfe.     Sir  William  Lucy. 

Sir  William  Glansdale.     Sir  Thomas  Gargrayb. 

Mayor  o/*  London.     Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  Faction, 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  Faction, 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  o/* France. 

Reignier,  Duke  of  An'jou,  and  titular  King  ofSwples. 

Duke  o/*  Burgundy.     Duke  o/'Alen9on. 

Governor  o/*  Paris.     Bastard  o/*  Orleans. 

Master-Gunner  o/"  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 

General  of  the  French  Forces  in  Bordeaux. 

A  French  Sergeant.     A  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  Father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 


Margaret,  Daughter  to  Reignier ;    afterwards  married  to  Ki 

Henry. 
Countess  o/*Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  called  Jofkn  of  Arc. 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the  Tower, 
Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  nwrf  5f»era/ Attend- 
ants both  on  the  English  and  French. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 
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KING  HENRY   THE   SIXTH. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  Westminster  Abbey.  Dead  March. 
Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  discovered,  lying  in 
state;  attended  on  by  the  Dukes  o/* Bedford,  Glos- 
TER,  and  Exeter;  the  Earl  of  Warwick,^  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Heralds,  ^c.     ' 

Bedford.   Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day 
to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  *  tresses  in  the  sky. 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad,  revolting  stars. 
That  have  consented ^ unto  Henry's  death! 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo.   England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command ; 
His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams  ; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 

1  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  a  character  in  Kinff 
Henry  V.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  appears  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  drama,  is  Richard  Nevill,  son  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  came  to 
the  title  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne,  sister  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  duke  of 
Warwick.  Richard,  the  father  of  this  Henry,  was  appointed  governor  to  the 
king  on  the  demise  of  Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  and  died  in  14%>. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  author  meant  to  confound  the  two  chir- 
tcters. 

^  Crystal  is  an  epithet  repeatedly  bestowed  on  comets  by  oiur  ancicat 
writers. 

'  Our  ancestors  had  but  one  word  to  express  consent,  and  concenfi  which 
meant  accord  and  agrttmcnt^  whether  of  persons  or  things. 


■ 


p 


or  [ACT  I 


Mr.'Cit  fiETzI^i  ub-i  iiinyriis  back  kb  eaemies, 
TkkB  ■ijii&i2T  sBB  j&evce  beat  asaittst  dbeir  Cwres. 
[         Wint  skidid  I  ssT?    Hb  dmk  exceed  aD  speech : 
Il«e  mt'ftt  Lion  ap  ta»  kawL  bm  ctniquered. 

Ea^   We  Bioiiia  in  bbck ;  wbT  moiini  we  not  in 
Uoodr 
Uenrr  b  de^vL  and  neirer  sIbD  leviYe. 
L'pon  a  wcoden  oofin  we  anend ; 

And  death's  dkiMNWcafale  licionr  | 

We  with  our  statelj  presence  gkvi^y 
Like  captires  boond  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What  r  >faall  we  curie  the  planets  of  mishap^ 
That  plofted  thus  oor  ^orr's  OTeithiow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  thatf  afraid  of  him. 
By  ma^  Terses  ^  hare  contriTed  his  end  ? 

Hln,    He  was  a  king  blessed  of  the  Kjng  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  Judgment  daj 
So  dreadful  niO  not  be,  as  was  hS&  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  he  (ought ; 
The  churches  prajers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

GIo.   The  church !  where  b  it  ?    Had  not  church- 
men prayed. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed. 
None  do  you  like  but  an  efleminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a  schoolboy,  you  may  overawe. 

Win,   Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  protector ; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud  ;  she  boldeth  thee  in  awe, 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bed.   Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds 
j  in  peace  I 

Let's  to  the  altar ; — heralds,  wait  on  us  : 


1  There  was  a  notion  long  prevalent  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by 
metrical  charms. 
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Instead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms ; 

Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead* — 

Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 

When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall  suck ; 

Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  ^  of  salt  tears. 

And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. — 

Henry  the  Fifth  !  thy  ghost  I  invocate  ; 

Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 

Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 

A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make, 

Than  Julius  Csesar,  or  bright ^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   My  honorable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture. 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost.^ 

Bed.   What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corse  ? 
Speak  softly;  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.    Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield   the 
ghost. 

Exe.   How  were  they  lost?   what   treachery  was 
used  ? 

Mess.   No  treachery  ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought, 

^  ^wse  was  anciently  spelled  nouryce  and  noryshe ;  and,  by  Lydgate, 
even  nourish, 

3  Pope  conjectured  that  this  blank  had  been  supplied  by  the  name  of 
Francis  Drake,  which,  though  a  glarin?  anachronism,  might  have  been  a 
pcpular,  though  not  Judicious,  mode  of  attracting  plaudits  in  the  theatre. 
Part  of  the  anns  of  Drake  was  two  blazing  stars. 

3  Capel  proposed  to  complete  this  defective  verse  by  the  insertion  of 
Rouen  among  the  places  lost,  as  Gloster  infers  that  it  haid  been  mentioned 
with  the  rest 


nRST  PART  or  [ACT  1. 

You  are  dbputing  of  your  generals. 

One  would  have  lingering  wars,  with  little  cost ; 

Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 

A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 

By  guileful,  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 

Awake,  awake,  English  nobility ! 

Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honors,  new  begot. 

Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 

Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe.   Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides.^ 

Bed.   Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France. — 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat ;  Pll  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful,  wailing  robes ! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries.^ 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.   Lords,  view  these  letters,  fiill  of  bad  mis- 
chance. 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite ; 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import ; 
The  dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims  ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  joined ; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  duke  of  Alen^on  flieth  to  his  side. 

Exe.   The  dauphin  crowned  king !  all  fly  to  him ! 
O,  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats ; 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  out. 

Bed.    Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forward- 
ness ? 
An  army  have  I  mustered  in  my  thoughts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  overrun. 


1  L  e.  England's  flowing  tides. 

9  L  e.  their  miseries  which  have  only  a  short  intBrmiancML 
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Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  your  laments, 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, — 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  iight, 
Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

fVin.   What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is't  so  ? 

3  Mess.   O,   no ;    wherein  lord   Talbot  was  over- 
thrown ; 
The  circumstance  PU  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 
Bv  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  plucked  out  of  hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly. 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought. 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged,  he  slew. 
The  French  exclaimed,  the  devil  was  in  arms ; 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him : 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 
A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amain. 
And  rushed  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 
HerQ  had  the  conquest  fully  been  sealed  up. 
If  sir  John  Fastolfe  ^  had  not  played  the  coward  ; 
He,  being  in  the  vaward,  (placed  behind, 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre ; 
Inclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies. 

1  For  an  account  of  this  sir  John  Fastolfe,  vide  Biographia  Britannica, 
by  Kippifl,  vol.  y. ;  in  which  is  his  life,  written  by  Mr.  Uough. 
VOL.  IV.  30 
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A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  dauphin's  grace, 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 
Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled  strength, 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.    Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I  will  slay  myself. 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foeman  is  betraiyed. 

3  Mess.   O,  no ;  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prisoner, 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford ; 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed.   His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay. 
I'll  hale  the  dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend ; 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  saint  George's  feast  withal. 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.   So  you  had  need  ;  for  Orleans  is  besieged ; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint ; 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exe.   Kemember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry  sworn  , 
Either  to  quell  the  dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.    I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [^Exit. 

Glo.    I'll  to  the  tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can^ 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.       [Exit. 

Exe.   To  Eltham  will  1,  where  the  young  king  is^ 
Being  ordained  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  I'll  best  devise.  [KdU 

Win.   Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend. 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office ; 
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The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal,^ 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal. 

[Exit.  Scene  closes. 


SCENE  II.    France.    Before  Orleans. 

* 

Enter  Charles,  wWi  his  Forces ;  ALEN90N,  Reignier, 

and  others. 

Char.   Mars  his  true  moving,^  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known. 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side ; 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  famished  English,  like  pale  ghosts. 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.   They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull- 
beeves. 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules, 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Reig.   Let's  raise  the  siege  ;  why  live  we  idly  here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear. 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brained  Salisbury ; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall; 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.   Sound,  sound  alarum ;  we  will  rush  on  them. 
Now  for  the  honor  of  the  forlorn  French. — 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me. 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly.      [Exeunt. 

1  The  old  copy  reads  atnd ;  the  present  reading  was  proposed  by  Mason, 
who  observes  Uiat  the  king  was  not  at  this  time  in  the  power  of  the  car- 
dinal, but  under  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Exeter.  The  second  article  of 
accusation  brouffht  against  the  bishop  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  is,  <*  that 
he  purposed  and  disj^ed  him  to  set  hand  on  the  king^a  person,  and  to  have 
removed  kunfrom  EUham  to  Windsor^  to  the  intent  to  put  him  in  governance 
as  him  list" — HoUnshtdy.voX,  iii.  p.  591. 

9  «  Yon  are  as  ignorant  in  the  true  moving  of  my  muse  as  the  astron- 
omers are  in  the  tn^e  momnfts  of  Mars,  which  to  this  day  they  could  never 
attain  to." — GtArxel  Harvey's  Muni  is  up,  by  J^ash,  159^  Preface. 
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Alarums ;  Excursions ;  afterwards  a  Retreat. 

Re-enter  Charles,  Alei>(9on,  Reignier,  and  others. 

Char.   Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  have  I  ? — 
Dogs  !  cowards !  dastards ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled, 
But  that  thej  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.   Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rush  irpon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 

Alen.   Froissard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  ^  bred. 
During  the  time  Edward  the  Third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliasses 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.     One  to  ten  ! 
Lean,  raw-boned  rascals  !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.    Let's  leave  this  town;   for   they  are    hair- 
brained  slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager. 
Of  old  I  know  them  ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig.   I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  *  or  device. 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on : 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we'll  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Alen.   Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.   Where's  the  prince  dauphin?    I  have  news 
for  him. 

1  These  were  two  of  the  most  famous  in  the  list  of  Charlemagne^ 
twelve  peers ;  and  their  exploits  are  the  theme  of  the  old  romances.  From 
the  equally  doughty  and  unheard-of  exploits  of  these  champions,  arose  the 
saying  of  Giving  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver^  for  giving  a  person  as  good  as 
he  hrmgs. 

3  By  gimmals,  gimbolsy  gimmerSy  or  gimoweSj  any  kind  of  device  or  ma- 
chinery producing  motion  was  meant  Baret  has  <<the  gimew  or  hinge  of 
a  door." 
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Char.  Bastard  ^  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

BasU   Methinks    your  looks   are   sad,  your  cheer 
appalled. 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  succor  is  at  hand. 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring. 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  Heaven, 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome ;  * 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speak ;  shall  I  call  her  in  ?    Believe  my  words. 
For  they  are  certain  and  infallible. 

Char.   Go,  call  her  in.     [Exit  Bastard.]     But,  first 
to  try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  dauphin  in  my  place. 
Question  her  proudly ;  let  thy  looks  be  stern. — 
By  this  mean  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Retires. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  others. 

Reig.   Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these  wondrous 
feats  ? 

Puc.   Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkest   to   beguile 
me? — 
Where  is  the  dauphin  ? — Come,  come  from  behind ; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  nevec  seen  before. 
Be  not  amazed ;  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart. — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  a  while. 

Reig.    She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Puc.    Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter ; 
My  wit  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleased 

1  Battard  was  not  in  former  times  a  title  of  reproach. 

•  Warbtirton  says  that "  there  were  no  nine  nbyls  of  Rome ;  it  is  a  mis- 
take for  the  nine  Sibylline  Oracles  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins."  But 
the  Poet  followed  the  popular  books  of  his  day,  which  say  that  ^  the  ten 
mb^  were  wtmen  thai  had  the  spirit  of  prbphecy  (enumerating  them),  and 
thit  they  prophesied  of  Christ" 
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To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate. 

Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 

And  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 

God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 

And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 

Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 

Her  aid  she  promised,  and  assured  success : 

In  complete  glory  she  revealed  herself; 

And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 

With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me. 

That  beauty  am  I  blessed  with,  which  you  see. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 

And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated ; 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 

And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 

Resolve  on  this^  thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Cliar.   Thou  hast  astonished  me  with  thy  high  terms ; 
Only  this  proof  PU  of  thy  valor  make. — 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me  ; 
And,  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.    I  am  prepared  ;  here  is  my  keen-edged  sword. 
Decked  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side ; 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's  church- 
yard, 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 

Char.   Then  come,  o'  God's  name  ;  I  fear  no  woman. 

Puc.   And,  while  I  live,  I'll  ne'er  fly  firom  a  man. 

[Theyjight. 

Char.    Stay,  stay  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Amazon, 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Puc.   Christ's   mother  helps  me,  else   I  were  too 
weak. 

Char.   Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must  help 
me. 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire  ; 

1  L  e.  be  anwinctd  of  it 
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My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  suodued. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be ; 
Tis  the  French  dauphin  sueth  thus  to  thee. 

Puc.    I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love, 
Fop  my  profession's  sacred  from  above  : 
When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence. 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 

Char.   Mean  time,  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate 
thrall. 

Reig.   My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

Jlen.  Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock ; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Reig.   Shall   we   disturb  him,  since   he    keeps  no 
mean.'^ 

Men.   He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do 
know : 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Reig.   My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devise  you 
on? 
Shall,  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc.    VVhy,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Ctuir.   What  she  says,  Pll  confirm  ;  we'll  fight  it  out. 

Pttc.   Assigned  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I'll  raise : 
Expect  saint  Martin's  summer,^  halcyon  days. 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 
With  Henry's  death,  the  English  circle  ends : 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud,  insulting  ship. 
Which  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Clmr.    Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ?^ 

^  L  e.  expect  prosperity  afler  misfortune,  like  fair  weather  at  Martlemoii, 
•Iter  winter  haa  begun, 

3  Mahomet  had  a  dove  <<  which  he  used  to  feed  with  wheat  out  of  his 
ear ;  which  dove,  when  it  was  hungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet's  shoulder,  and 
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Tboa  with  an  eagle  art  mspiied  dieii. 
Helen,  the  mocber  of  great  Constantmey 
Nor  3'et  saint  Philip's  daughters,^  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venas,  £allea  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ? 

Alen.   Leave  off  delays,  and  let  ns  raise  the  siege. 

Reig.   Woman,  do  what  thoa  canst  to  save   our 
honors; 
Drive  them  from  Orieans,  and  be  immortalized. 

Char.    Presendy    well    try: — Come,    let's    away 
about  it : 
No  proj^et  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  &lse.       [Exeuni. 


SCENE   III.     London.    HiU  before  the  Tower. 


EfUeTj  at  the  gates,  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  with  his 

Serving-men  in  blue  coats. 

do.   I  am  come  to  survey  the  tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  conveyance.* — 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  Gloster  it  is  that  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
1  fVard.    [fVithin.']   Who  is  there  that  knocks  so 
imperiously  ? 

1  Serv.   It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  fVard.    [fVithin.']   Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not 

be  let  in. 
1  Serv.   Answer  you  so  the  lord  protector,  villains  ? 
1  Ward.    [Within.^   The  Lord  protect  him!  so  we 

answer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed. 

Glo.   Who  willed  you?  or  whose  will  stands,  but 

mine  ? 

thnifit  its  bill  in  to  find  its  breakfast,  Mahomet  persuading  the  rude  and 
•imple  Arabians  that  it  was  the  Holy  GhoeL^^RaleigK's  Hist  qf  (he 
fVorld.  part  L  c.  vL 

1  Meaning  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  mentioned  in  Acts  zzL  9. 

B  Convtyanct  anciently  signified  any  kind  of  fiiitive  knaveiy,  or  privy 
■tMding. 
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There's  none  protector  of  the  realm,  but  I. — 
Break  up  the  gates ;  I'll  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Servants  ruA  at  the  tower  gates.    Enter  ^  to  the  gates, 

WooDviLLE,  die  Lieutenant. 

Wood.   ^Within.']   What  noise  is  this?  what  traitors 
have  we  here? 

Glo^   Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  here's  Gloster,  that  would  enter. 

Wood.   IWithin.']   Have  patience,   noble  duke;   I 
may  not  open : 
The  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids ; 
From  him  I  have  express  commandment, 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 

Glo.   Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him  'fore  me  ? 
Arrogant  Winchester  ?  that  haughty  prelate, 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serv.   Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector ; 
Or  well  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not  quickly. 

Enter  Winchester,  attended  by  a  train  of  Servants 

in  tawny  coats. 

.  Win.   How  now,  ambitious  Humphry  ?  what  means 
this? 
Glo.   Pieled  priest,^  dost  thou  command  me  to  be 

shut  out  ? 
Win.   I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor. 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator : 
Thou,  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou,  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin ; ' 


1  L  e.  haU;  aUuding  to  his  shaven  crown. 

s  The  pablic  stews  in  Southwark  were  onder  the  jurifdictioo  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester. 
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111  canvas  ^  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  b^t> 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

JVin.   Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  nt^t  budge  a  foot : 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cam, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Glo.   I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I'll  dnve  thee  back : 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
I'll  use,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

IVtn.   Do  what  thou  dar'st :  I  beard  ihee  to  thy  face. 

Glo.   What  ?  am  I  dared,  and  bearded  to  my  face  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your  beard ; 

[Gloster  and  his  men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat ; 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church, 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

fVin.    Gloster,  thou'lt  answer  this  before  the  pope. 

Glo.   Winchester  goose,^  I  cry — a  rope !  a  rope ! 
Now  beat  them  hence :  why  do  you  let  them  stay  ? 
Thee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array. 
Out,  tawny  coats !— out,  scarlet  hypocrite ! 

Here  a  great  tumult.     In  the  midst  of  t7,  enter  the 
Mayor  of  London,  and  Officers. 

May.   Fie,  lords!  that  you,  being  supreme  magis- 
trates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace ! 

Glo.   Peace,   mayor:    thou    know'st  little   of   my 
wrongs : 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrained  the  tower  to  his  use. 

JVin.    Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines ; 

1  To  canvas  was  « to  toss  in  a  sieve ;  a  punishment  (says  Cotgmye) 
inflicted  on  such  as  commit  gross  absurdities." 

>  A  ffinchester  goose  was  a  particular  stage  of  the  disease  contncted 
in  the  stew^. 
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Tliat  seeks  to  overthrow  religion, 

Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm ; 

And  would  have  armor  here  out  of  the  tower, 

To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Glo.    I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. 

[.Here  they  skirmish  again. 

May.   Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous  strife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation : — • 
Come,  officer ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canst. 

Off.  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms  this 
day  against  Goa^s  peace  and  the  king^s,  we  charge 
and  command  you,  in  his  highness^  name,  to  repair 
to  your  several  dwelling-places;  and  not  to  tcear, 
handle,  or  use,  any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger,  hence-- 
forward,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Glo.   Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law ; 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

Win.   Gloster,  we'll  meet ;  to  thy  dear  cost,  be  sure. 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have,  for  this  day's  work. 

May.   I'll  call  for  clubs,^  if  you  will  not  away : 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.   Mayor,  farewell ;   thou  dost   but  what   thou 
mayst. 

Win.   Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.   See   the   coast  cleared,   and   then   we   will 
depart. — 
Good  God !  that  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear ! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [Exeunt. 

1  The  practice  of  calling  ont  Clxibs !  duba !  to  call  out  the  London  ap- 
prentices upon  the  occasion  of  any  afray  in  the  streets,  has  heen  hefore 
explained. 
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SCENE  IV.    France.    Before  Orleans. 

Enter  J  on  the  walls^  the  Master  Gunner  and  his  Son. 

M.  Gun.   Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is  be- 
sieged ; 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.   Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  missed  mj  aim. 

M.  Gun.   But  now  thou  shalt  not.     Be  thou  ruled 
by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  must  do,  to  procure  me  grace : 
The  prince's  espials  have  informed  me, 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrenched, 
Wont,*  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city ; 
And  thence  discover  how,  with  most  advantage, 
They  may  vex  us,  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed ; 
And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watched. 
If  I  could  see  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch, 
For  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [^Exit. 

Son.   Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care : 
111  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

Enterj  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a  tower^  the  Lords 
Salisbury  ana  Talbot,  Sir  William  Glansdale, 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  others. 

Sal.   Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  returned ! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  gott'st  thou  to  be  released  ? 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

1  The  old  copy  reads  werU ;  the  emendation  is  Mr.  Tyrwhit^ 
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Tal.   The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner, 
Called — ^the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles ; 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  bartered  me ; 
Which  I,  disdaining,  scorned ;  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vile  esteemed.^ 
In  fine,  redeemed  I  was  as  I  desired. 
But,  O  !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute, 
If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.    Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  entertained. 

TcU.   With    scoffs,   and    scorns,   and  contumelious 
taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me. 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all : 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French,^ 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I  firom  the  officers  that  led  me ; 
And  with  my  nails  digged  stones  out  of  the  ground 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deemed  me  not  secure  ; 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread. 
That  they  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had. 
That  walked  about  me  every  minute-while ; 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Readv  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sai.   I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endured ; 
But  we  will  be  revenged  sufficiently. 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans  ; 

1  The  old  copy  reads  ^pUtd  esteemed." 

S  <*Thi8  man  [Talboti  was  to  the  French  people  a  very  scourge  and 
a  daily  terror^  insomuch  that  as  his  person  was  fearful  and  terrible 
to  his  adyersaries  present,  so  his  name  and  ftroe  was  spiteful  and 
dreadful  to  the  common  people  absent ;  insomuch  that  women  in  France, 
to  feare  their  yong  children,  would  ciye  the  Talbot  cometh." — HalP$ 
CkromeU. 
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Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one, 

And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify ; 

Let  us  look  in ;  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. — 

Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  sir  William  Glansdale, 

Let  me  have  your  express  opinions. 

Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next* 

Gar.   I  think,  at  the  north  gate,  for  there  stand  lords 

Glan.   And  I,  here,  at  the  bulvrark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal.   For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famished, 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

[Shot  from  the  town.     Salisburt  and  Sir 
Tho.  Gargrave^//. 

Sal.   O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners . 

Crar.   O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  wofiil  man ! 

Tal.   What    chance    is    this,   that    suddenly   hatli 
crossed  us  ? — 
Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak ; 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  aH  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off!  * — 
Accursed  tower !  accursed,  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contrived  this  woful  tragedy! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ercame ; 
Henry  the  Fifth  he  first  trained  to  the  wars ; 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up. 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth  fail, 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  Heaven  for  grace ; 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands ! — 
Bear  hence  his  l)ody ;  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 
Thou  shalt  not  die,  whiles 


1  Camden  say^,  in  his  Remaines,  that  the  French  scajce  knew  the  use 
of  great  ordnance  till  the  siege  of  Mans  in  1455,  when  a  breach  was  made 
in  9ie  walls  of  that  town  by  the  English,  under  Uie  conduct  of  this  earl  of 
Salisbury ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  English  gentleman  that  was  slain  by 
a  cannon  ball. 
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He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,  When  I  am  dead  and  goncj 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  like  thee,  Nero,^ 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burn. 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[  Thunder  heard ;  afterwards  an  alarum. 
What  stir  is  this  ?  what  tumult's  in  the  heavens? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered 
head. 
The  dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  joined, — 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbury  groans. 

Tal.   Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan  ! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 
Frenchmen,  PU  be  a  Salisbury  to  you. — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,^  dolphin  or  dogfish. 
Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent, 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare. 

[Exeunt J  bearing  out  the  bodies. 


SCENE  V.  The  same.  Before  one  of  the  gates. 
Alarum.  Skirmishings.  Talbot  pursueth  the 
Dauphin,  and  driveth  him  in.    Then 

Enter  Joan  la  Pucelle,  driving  Englishmen  before 

her.     Then  enter  Talbot. 

Tal.   Where  is  my  strength,  my  valor,  and  my  force  ? 
Our  English  troops  retire  ;  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
A  woman,  clad  in  armor,  chaseth  them. 

1 .  lb  Uie  old  copy,  the  word  JSTero  is  wanting. 

3  Ptizzd  means  a  dirly  wench  or  a  drab ;  **  from  puixa,  L  e.  malus  fcetor  " 
•aya  Minsheu. 
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Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  she  comes. 111  have  a  boat  with  thee ; 

Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee ; 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,^  thou  art  a  witch, 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 

Pt^.   Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace 
thee.  [Theffjight. 

Tal.   Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevsul  ? 
My  breast  I'll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
But  I  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Puc.   Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come  ; 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hungry,  starved  men; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament. 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[Pucelle  enters  the  town^  toith  Soldiers. 

Ted.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 
A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal,' 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists ; 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  bouses,  driven  away. 
They  called  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen  !  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  ^  from  the  wolf. 
Or  horse,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum.    Another  skirmish. 

1  The  superstition  of  those  times  taught  that  he  who  could  draw  a 
witch's  blood  was  free  from  her  power. 

9  Alluding  to  Hannibal's  stratagem  to  escape,  by  fixing  bundles  of 
lighted  twigs  on  the  horns  of  oxen,  recorded  by  Livy,  lib.  zzij.  c  xvj. 

9  Old  copy,  treachcrout.    Corrected  by  Pope. 
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It  will  not  be. — Retire  into  your  trenches. 

You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 

For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. — 

Pucelle  is  entered  into  Orleans, 

In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 

O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum.    Retreat.     Exeunt  Talbot  and 

his  Forces^  &c. 


SCENE  VI.     The  same. 

• 

EnteTj  on  the  walls,  Pucelle,  Charles,  Keignier, 

ALEN90N,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc.    Advance  our  waving  colors  on  the  walls ; 
Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves.^ — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  performed  her  word. 

Char.    Divinest  creature,  bright  Astrea's  daughter. 
How  shall  I  honor  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens. 
That  one  day  bloomed,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.* — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess ! — 
Recovered  is  the  town  of  Orleans ; 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Reig.   Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the 
town  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.   All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy, 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  played  the  men. 

Char.   'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won ; 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her ; 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 

1  ffohts.    Thus  the  second  folio ;  the  first  omits  that  word,  and  the  epi- 
thet hrigfdj  prefixed  to  Astrea,  in  the  next  line  but  one. 

9  The  Aaonis  horti  were  nothing  but  portable  earthen  pots,  with  some 
lettuce  or  fennel  growing  in  them. 
VOL.  IV.  32 
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Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endless  praise. 

A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  Pll  rear, 

Than  Rhodope's,  of  Memphis,  ever  was.^ 

In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead, 

Her  ashes,  in  an  mn  more  precious 

Than  the  rich-jeweled  coffer  of  Darius,' 

Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 

Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 

No  longer  on  saint  Dennis  will  we  cry, 

But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint. 

Come  in  ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 

After  this  golden  day  of  victory.     [/Youmft.     Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I.     The  same. 

Enter,  to  the  gates,  a  French    Sergeant,   and    two 

Sentinels. 

Serg.    Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant. 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign. 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 

1  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.  [Exit  Sergeant.] 

Thus  are  poor  servitors 
nVhen  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrained  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 


1  The  old  copy  reads : — 

^  Than  Rhodophe's  or  Memphis  ever  was.'' 

Rhoilope,  or  Rhodopis,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  who  was  a  slave  in  the 
same  service  with  ifesop,  at  Samos. 

8  "  In  what  price  the  noble  poems  of  Homer  were  holden  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  insomuch  that  everie  night  they  were  layd  under  his  pillow,  and 
by  day  were  carried  in  the  rich  jetod  coffer  ofDarius^  lately  oiefbre  van- 
quished by  him." — PuttenhanCs  Arte  o/Englishe  Poene,  1589. 
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Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Forces^ 
with  scaling-ladders;  their  drums  heating  a  dead 
march. 

Tal.   Lord  regent, — and  redoubted  Burgundy, — 
By  whose  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon  and  ricardy,  are  mends  to  us, — 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure. 
Having  all  day  caroused  and  banqueted. 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity ; 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit. 
Contrived  by  art,  and  balefiil  sorcery. 

Bed.   Coward  of  France  ! — how  much  he  wrongs 
his  fame. 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude. 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.   Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.   A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A  maid  !  and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur.   Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long ; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armor  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with  spirits. 
God  is  our  fortress ;  in  whose  conquering  name. 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.   Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.   Not  all  together ;  better  far,  I  guess, 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their' force. 

Bed.  Agreed  ;  I'll  to  yon  corner. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.   And   here   will   Talbot  mount,  or   make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[Tlie  English  scale  the  Wallsj  crying  St.  George ! 
A  Talbot !  and  all  enter  by  the  town. 
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SenL  [TFttAin.]     Ann,  arm!  the  enemy  doth  make 
assault! 

iThe  French  leap  aver  the  walls  in 

their  shirts. 

Enter  J  several  waysj  Bastard,  Alen^on,   Reignier, 

half  ready  and  half  unready* 

Alen.   How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready  ^  so  ? 

Basi.   Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scaped  so  well. 

Reig.   Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 
beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Men.   Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  arms. 
Never  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 

Bast.   I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Reig.   If  not  of  hell,  the  Heavens,  sure,  favor  him. 

Alen.   Here  cometh  Charles ;  I  marvel  how  he  sped. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

Bast.   Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.    Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Puc.    Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with   his 
friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen. 

Char.   Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.   Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept, 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government, 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surprised. 

1  Unready  is  undrtS8e€L 
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B(isL  Mine  was  secure. 

Reig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.   And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night, 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels. 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in  ? 

Puc.   Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case, 
How,  or  which  way ;  'tis  sure,  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made ; 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispersed, 
And  lay  new  platforms  ^  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum.     Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying  A  Talbot ! 
A  Talbot !     Theyjly^  leaving  their  cloOies  behind. 

Sold.   I'll  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  {^Exit. 


SCENE   II.     Orleans.     Within  the  Town. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Captain,  and 

others. 

Bed.   The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sounded. 

Tal.   Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury ; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 

1  Plans,  schemes. 
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And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 

What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him, 

Within  their  chiefest  temple  I'll  erect 

A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred ; 

Uix)n  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 

Shall  be  engraved  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 

And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 

But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 

I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  dauphin's  grace ; 

His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc; 

Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.    'Tis   thought,   lord   Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began. 
Roused  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds, 
They  did  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men, 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.   Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern, 
For  smoke  and  dusky  vapors  of  the  night) 
Am  sure  I  scared  the  dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves, 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   All  hail,  my  lords !  Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tal.   Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with 
him  ? 

Mess.   The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  good  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ;  ^ 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report       * 

1  L  e.  where  she  dwells. 
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Bur.   Is  it  even  so  ?    Nay,  then,  I  see  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful,  comic  sport, 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

TaL   Ne'er  trust  me  then ;  for,  when  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  overruled. — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks ; 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honors  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.   No,  truly  ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will ; 
And  I  have  heard  it  said, — unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.   Well,  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain.     [Whispers.^ — ^You  perceive  my 
mind. 

Capt.    I  do,  my  lord ;  and  mean  accordingly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.     Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Count.   Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 
And,  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Part.   Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Count.   The  plot  is  laid ;  if  all  things  fall  out  right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumor  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account. 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears, 
To  give  their  censure  ^  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot. 

Mess.   Madam, 
\ccording  as  your  ladyship  desired. 
By  message  craved,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

1  L  e.  judgment,  opinion. 
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Count.  And  he  is  welcome.    What !  is  this  the  man  ? 

Mess.   Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  feared  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false ; 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf. 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled^  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you ; 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
Vl\  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.   What  means  he  now  ? — Go  ask  him,  whither 
he  goes. 

Mess.    Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.   Marry,  for  that  she's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  tvith  keys. 

Count.    If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner 

Tal.   Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  trained  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs ; 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years. 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

Tal.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count.  Laughest  thou,  wretch?     Thy  mirth  shall 
turn  to  moan. 

Tal.   I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 

1  If rithUd  fox  wrinkUd. 
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To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow, 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Count.   Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.   Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself. 
You  are  deceived ;  my  substance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity. 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  *here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious,  lofty  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.   This  is  a  riddling  merchant^  for  the  nonce ; 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here. 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

Tal.   That  will  I  show  you  presently. 

He  winds  a  horn.    Drums  heard ;  then  a  peal  of  ord- 
nance.    The  gates  being  forced^  enter  Soldiers. 

How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded. 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength, 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks ; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.   Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse ; 
1  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited. 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.   Be  not  dismayed,  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me ; 
No  other  satisfactioif  do  I  crave, 
But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 


I  The  term  fiiercftant  seems  ancienUy  to  have  been  used  on  these  fiun^^ 
occasioiiB  in  contradistinction  to  gttUUman. 
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Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  ha?e  ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count.   With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  honored 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.  {^Exeunt. 


SCENE   IV.    London.     The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Warwick  ; 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Vernon,  and  another 
Lawyer.^ 

Plan.   Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means  this 
silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

Suff.   Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud . 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.   Then  say  at  once,  if  I  maintained  the  truth ; 
Or,  else,  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error  ? 

Suff.   Taith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law ; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som.   Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  be- 
tween us.  I 

War.   Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch. 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth, 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best, 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment ; 
But  in  these  nice,  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.   Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance. 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  ifout. 

Som.   And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparelled, 


I  W9  should  read  a  lawyer.    This  lawyer  wbb  probably  Roger  Nefyle^ 
who  was  afterwards  hanged.    See  W.  Wyrcester,  p.  478. 
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So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident, 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan.   Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loath  to 
speak, 
In  dumb  significants*  proclaim  your  thoughts: 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honor  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Som.   Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War.   I  love  no  colors  ;*  and,  without  all  color 
Of  base,  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

Suff.   I  pluck  this  red  rose,  with  young  Somerset ; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.    Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  and  pluck  no  more. 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropped  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som.   Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected ; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Ver.   Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Som.   Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red. 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  will. 

Ver.   If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Som.   Well,  well,  come  on.     Who  else  ? 

Late.   Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false. 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 

[To  Somerset. 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

^  Signi  or  tokens, 

*  Cmotv  18  here  used  ambiguously  for  Hnis  and  deeeiia. 
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Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument  ? 

Som.   Here,  in  my  scabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
roses ; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Sam.  No,  Plantagenet, 

'Tis  not  for  fear ;  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.   Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Som.   Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

Plan.    Ay,   sharp  and   piercing,   to  maintain    his 
truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

Som.    Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding 
roses. 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.   Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  faction,*  peevish  boy. 

Suff.    Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Plan.   Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him  and 
thee. 

Suff.    PU  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.   Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 

frar.   Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrongest  him,  Som- 
erset ! 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,* 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  king  of  England ; 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 


1  Theobald  altered  fashion^  which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  cqpy,  to 
faction.  Warburton  contends  that  **  hj  fashion  is  meant  the  badge  of  tiie 
red  rose/* 

9  The  Poet  mistakes.  Plantagenet's  paternal  mndfather  was  Edmund 
of  Langley,  duke  of  York.  His  maternal  ^rrandfather  was  Roger  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son  of  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke,  therefore,  was  his  maternal  great  great 
grandfather. 
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Plan.   He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege,^ 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Sam.   By  him  that  made  me,  Pll  maintain  my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  day  ? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt*  from  ancient  gentry? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  restored,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.   My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  Pll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripened  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker^  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
Pll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension. 
Look  to  it  well ;  and  say  you  are  well  warned. 

Som.   Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  still ; 
And  know  us,  by  these  colors,  for  thy  foes ; 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear. 

Plan.   And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose. 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate. 
Will  I  forever,  and  my  faction,  wear ; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Suff.    Go  forward,  and  be  choked  with  thy  ambition ! 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [Exit. 

Sam.   Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambitious 
Richard.  [Exit. 

Plan.   How  I  am  braved,  and  must  perforce  en- 
dure it ! 

War.   This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house. 


1  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Temfle  had  any  privilege  of  sanctuary  at  this 
time,  being  then,  as  now,  the  residence  of  law  students.  The  author 
might  imagine  it  to  have  derived  some  such  privilege  from  the  knights 
templars,  or  knights  hospitallers,  both  religious  orders,  its  former  inhab- 
itants. 

'  Exempt  for  exduded, 

3  Partaker,  in  ancient  language,  signifies  one  who  takes  paH  with  anoth- 
er; an  accomplice,  a  confederate. 
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Shall  be  wiped  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Called  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster ; 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose. 
And  here  I  prophesy, — This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.   Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver.   In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Lata.   And  so  will  I. 

Plan.   Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner.     I  dare  say. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.       \^Exeunt 


SCENE  V.     The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Mortimer,^  brought  in  a  chair  by  two  Keepers. 

Mor.    Kind  keepers  of  my  weak,  decaying  age. 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment ; 
And  these  gray  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes — like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent — 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent ;  ® 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief. 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 


1  This  is  at  variance  with  the  strict  truth  of  history.  E^dmund  Mofrti- 
mer,  who  was  trusted  and  employed  by  Henry  V.  throughout  his  reiffB, 
died  of  the  plague  in  his  own  castle  at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  in  1424-5;  bemg 
then  only  thirty-two  years  old. 

9  Exigtni  is  here  used  for  end. 
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That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground ; — 

Yet  are  these  feet — whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb. 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay — 

Swift- winged  with  desire  to  get^a  grave, 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.   Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come : 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber ; 
And  answer  was  returned  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied. — 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscured, 
Deprived  of  honor  and  inheritance : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence : 
I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expired, 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet. 

1  Keep.   My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  come. 

Mor.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend  ?     Is  he  come  ? 

Plan.   Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  used. 
Your  nephew,  late-despised  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.   Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp. 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great  stock, 
Why  didst  thou  say— of  late  thou  wert  despised  ? 

Plan.   First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm ; 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease.^ 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case. 


1  Distan  for  wuasintBS^  froiuJtiUy  or  gritf.    It  ia  used  in  this  sense  by 
flther  ancient  writers. 
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Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me ; 
Among  which  terms  he  used  his  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death ; 
Which  obloquy  set  ba^p  before  my  tongue, 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him : 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father's  sake. 
In  honor  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake, — declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor.   That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprisoned  me, 
And  hath  detained  me,  all  my  flowering  youth. 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was  cursed  mstrument  of  his  decease. 

Pldn.   Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was ; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mor.   I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king. 
Deposed  his  nephew  ^  Richard ;  Edward's  son. 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent ; 
During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north. 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust. 
Endeavored  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 
The  reason  moved  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 
Was — for  that  (young  king  Richard  thus  removed, 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  king  Edward  the  Third,  whereas  he 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree. 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark;  as,  in  this  haughty,  great  attempt, 
They  labored  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  Fifth — 

1  Nephew  has  sometimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  mpaSf  aa^ifymg 
grandchild,  and  is  used  with  mat  laxity  among  our  ancient  TJngTiHn 
writers.    It  is  here  used  instead  of  cotmn. 
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Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke — did  reign, 
Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge, — then  derived 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, — 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was, 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 
Levied  an  army ;  M^eening  ^  to  redeem. 
And  have  installed  me  in  the  diadem ; 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl, 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Plan.   Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honor  is  the  last. 

Mor.   True ;  and  thou  seest  that  I  no  issue  have ; 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather :  ^ 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.   Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me ; 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mor.   With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic ; 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  ao  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloyed 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.   O,  uncle,  'would  some  part  of  my  young 
years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age ! 

Mor.   Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaughterer 
doth. 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes ! 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace  and  war !    ^Dies. 

Plan.    And  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  parting  soul ! 

l  L  e.  Udnking,  This  is  another  falsification  of  history.  Cambridge 
l0fied  no  army;  bat  was  apprehended  at  Soathampton,  the  night  before 
Hemy  sailed  from  that  town  for  France,  on  the  inrormation  of  this  very 
earl  cKf  March. 

>  L  e.  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  my  heir ;  the  consequences  which  may 
be  collected  from  thence,  I  recommend  it  thee  to  draw. 
VOL.  rv.  34 
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In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And  like  a  hermit  overpassed  thy  days.— 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  Mortiher. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort :  ^ 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 
Which  Somerset  hath  offered  to  my  house, 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honor  to  redress : 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good.         \^ExiL 


ACT  III. 


SCENE   I.      The  same.     The  Parliament  House? 

Flourish. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Gloster,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  and  Suffolk  ;  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, Richard  Plantagenet,  and  others.  Gloster 
offers  to  put  up  a  bill :  ^  Winchester  snatches  it  and 
tears  it. 

Win.   Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devised, 

1  i.  e.  oppressed  by  those  whose  right  to  the  crown  was  not  so  good  as 
his  own ;  or,  according  to  Warburton,  becoming  the  instrument  of  othen 
in  their  rebellious  intngues,  rather  than  asserting  his  own  claims. 

2  This  parliament  was  held  in  1426  at  Leicester,  though  here  repre- 
sented to  have  been  held  in  London.  King  Henry  was  now  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  first  parhament,  whicn  was  held  at  London  shortly 
after  his  father's  death,  his  mother,  queen  Katharine,  brought  the  young 
king  from  Windsor  to  tiie  metropolis,  and  sat  on  the  throne  with  the  inftnt 
in  her  lap. 

3  L  e.  articles  of  accaaation. 
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Humphrey  of  Gloster  ?  If  thou  canst  accuse, 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly; 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 

Glo.   Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  commands  my 
patience. 
Or  thou  sbouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonored  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile,  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forged,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness. 
Thy  lewd,  jpestiferous,  and  dissensions  pranks. 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree ; 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what's  more  manifest  ? 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life, 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  tower  ? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Win.   Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse, 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor  ? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissension,  who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,— except  I  be  provoked  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incensed  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one,  but  he,  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good 
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Glo.  As  good  ? 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather !  — * 

fVin.   Ay,  lordly  sir ;  for  what  are  you,  I  pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.   Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest  ? 

Win.   And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo.   Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps. 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 
•    Win.    Unreverent  Gloster! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touchingthy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.   This  Rome  shall  remedy. 

War.  Roam  thither  then. 

Som.   My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

War.   Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 

Som.   Methinks  my  lord  should  be  religious. 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.   Methinks  his  lordship  should  be  humbler ; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

Som.   Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touched  so  near. 

War.   State  holy,  or  unhallowed,  what  of  that? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan,   rlantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue ; 
Lest  it  be  said,  Speak^  sirrah^  when  you  should ; 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  mth  lords  ? 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester.  [^Aside. 

K.  Hen.   Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal, 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye,  should  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[^  noise  mthin ;  Down  with  the  tawny  coats ! 
What  tumult's  this  ? 

1  The  bishop  of  Winchester  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Cxaimt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Katharine  Swynford,  whom  the  duke  afterwards 
married. 
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War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bbhop's  men. 

[A  noise  again ;  Stones !  stones ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  Henry, — 
Pity  the  city  of  Londoq,  pity  us ! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  filled  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knocked  out: 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street, 
And  we,  for  fear,  compelled  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter y  skirmishings  the  Retainers  of  Gloster  Us^d 

Winchester,  with  bloody  pates. 

K.  Hen.   We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself. 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands,  and  keep  the  peace 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Serv.   Nay,  if  we  be 

Forbidden  stones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2  Serv.   Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resolute. 

[Skirrnish  again. 
Glo.   You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish  broil. 
And  set  this  unaccustomed  fight  aside. 

3  Serv.   My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth. 
Inferior  to  none  but  his  majesty ; 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate,' 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight, 

And  have  our  bodies  slaughtered  by  thy  foes. 

1  «Sen?.    Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead. 

[Skirmish  again. 

^  L  e.  a  hwsikiah  person^  a  pedanif  applied  in  cantempt  to  a  achblar. 
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Glo.  Stay,  stay,  I  say ' 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.   O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my  soul ! — 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War.   My  lord  protector,  yield ; — ^yield,  Winchester ; 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

Win.   He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  jdeld. 

Glo.    Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop , 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.   Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banished  moody,  discontented  fury. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear. 
Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical? 

Glo.    Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  tnee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen.   Fie,  uncle   Beaufort !  I   have   heard  you 
preach, 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin ; 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

War.    Sweet  king ! — the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird.* 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester !  relent. 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win.   Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to  thee ; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glo.    Ay ;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart. — 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 


1  A  ]sm^\ygird  is  a  kind  or  gentle  rtproof,    Othen  suppose  the  phzaae 
to  mean  ^  some  yearnings  of  kmdness.''^ 
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Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  follovirers. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

Win.   So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not !     [^Aside. 

K.  Hen.   O,  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contr^t ! — 
Away,  my  masters !  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv.   Content ;  Pll  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serv.  And  so  will  I. 

3  Serv.   And  I   will   see  what   physic   the   tavern 
afibrds.  [Exeunt  Servants,  Mayor,  ^. 

War.   Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sovereign ; 
Which,  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo.  Well  urged,  my  lord  of  Warwick ; — for,  sweet 
prince. 
And  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstance. 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right ; 
Especially,  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.   And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of  force ; 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is. 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.   Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood ; 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompensed. 

Win.   As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 

K.  Hen.   If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone, 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Plan.   Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.   Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against  my 
foot; 
And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  Vork. 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan.   And  so  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fall ! 
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And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 

That  grudge  one  diought  against  your  majesty ! 

AIL   Welcome,   high  prince,  the  mighty  duke   of 
York ! 

Som.   Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York ! 

[Aside. 

Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty, 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crowned  in  France. 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  king  Henry 
goes ; 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Glo.   Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 

Exe.   Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue. 
This  late  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 
Burns  under  feigned  ashes  of  forged  love, 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame; 
As  festered  members  rot  but  by  degrees, 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away, 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 
Which  in  the  time  of  Henry,  named  the  Fifth, 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe, — 
That  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all ; 
And  Henry,  born  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [Exit.^ 

1  The  duke  of  Exeter  died  shortly  afler  the  meeting  of  this  pariiament, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  appointed  governor  or  tutor  to  the  king  in 
his  room. 
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SCENE   II.    France.    Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  di^ised^  and  Soldiers  dressed  like 
Countrymenj  wim  sacks  upon  their  hacks. 

Puc.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach. 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as,  I  hope,  we  shall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
111  by  a  siffn  give  notice  to  our  friends. 
That  Charles  the  dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sold.   Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks. 

Guard.   [WUhin.']  Q^i  est  la? 

Puc.  Paisansj  pauvres  gens  de  France. 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

Guard.   Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  mng. 

[Chens  the  gate. 

Puc.    Now,  Rouen,^  PU  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 
ground.  [Pucelle,  ^.  enter  the  city. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  ALEN90N  and 

Forces. 

Char.   Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem ! 
And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Kouen. 

Bast.   Here  entered  Pucelle,  and  her  practisants ;  ^ 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 

Alen.  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower; 
Which,  once  discerned,  shows,  that  her  meaning  is, — 


j         No  way  to  that,'  for  weakness,  which  she  entered. 

i  Jlotten  WIS  anciently  written  and  pfrononneed  Roan. 
*  PratHcej  in  the  langna^  of  the  time,  was  treachery,  or  inaidioaf 
■Cretagem.    PraetUanU  are  therefore  amfederaU$  m  irtachay. 
'  L  e.  no  way  liht  or  compartd  to  that 

YOL.   IV.  35 
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Enter  La  Pucelle  an  a  battlement;  holding  out  a 

torch,  burning. 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch, 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen, 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.   See,  noble  Charles  !  the  beacon  of  our  friend, 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.   Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! 

Alen.   Defer  no  time ;  delays  have  dangerous  ends  ; 
Enter,  and  cry — The  dauphin  ! — presently, 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.         {They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot,  and  certain  English. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy 
tears. 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. — 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares. 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  *  of  France. 

[Exeunt  to  the  town. 

Alarum:  Excursions.  Enter j  from  the  town,  Bedford, 
brought  in  sick  in  a  chair,  with  Talbot,  Burgundy, 
and  the  English  Forces.  Then  enter,  on  the  walls. 
La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard,  ALEN90N,  and 
others. 

Puc.   Good   morrow,   gallants!   want  ye   com  for 
bread  ? 
I  think  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast. 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate. 
'Twas  full  of  darnel.'     Do  you  like  the  taste  ? 


1  Pride  signifies  haughty  pouter. 

9  ^Darnel  (says  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal)  hurteth  tht  eyes,  and  mdfcefA 
them  dinif  if  it  happen  either  in  come  for  breade,  or  drinke.**  La  Pucelle 
means  to  intimate  that  the  com  she  carried  with  her  had  produced  the 
same  effect  on  the  guards  of  Rouen. 
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Bur.   Scoflfon,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  courtesan ! 
I  trust,  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own, 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  corn. 

Char.   Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before  that 
time. 

Bed.   O,   let  no  words,   but  deeds,  revenge   this 
treason ! 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  gray-beard  ?  Break  a 
lance, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

TcU.   Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite, 
Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paramours ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir  ? — ^Yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy 
peace; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot  and  the  rest  consult  together. 
God  speed  the  parliament !  Who  shall  be  the  speaker  ? 

Tat.   Dare  ye  come  forth  and  meet  us  in  the  field  ? 

Puc.   Belike  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools. 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

TcU.   I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alen^on,  and  the  rest. 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 

Alen.   Seignior,  no. 

TcU.   Seignior,  hang ! — ^Base  muleteers  of  France ! 
Like  peasant  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls ; 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.   Captains,  away :  let's  get  us  from  the  walls ; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord !  we  came,  sir,  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  ^c.from  the  walls. 

TcU.   And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long. 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame  ! — 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honor  of  thy  house, 
(Pricked  on  by  public  wrongs,  sustained  in  France,) 
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Either  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die. 
And  I, — as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives. 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrajed  town 
Great  Coeur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried ; 
So  sure  1  swear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.   My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

Tal.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince, 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford. — Come,  my  lord, 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.   Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonor  me. 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur.   Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade  you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I  read« 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  sick,* 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes* 
Methinks  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts. 
Because  1  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.   Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dymg  breast ! — 
Then  be  it  so ; — Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Burgundy,  Talbot,  and  ForceSj 
leaving  Bedford,  and  others. 

Alarums:    Excursions.     Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe 

and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  such  haste  ? 

Fast.   Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight ; 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.   What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ? 

Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world  to  save  my  life.        {^Eocit. 


1  This  is  from  Harding's  Chronicle,  who  gives  a  likQ  account  of  U^lMr 
PendiagOD. 
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Cap.   Cowardly  knight !  Ill  fortune  follow  thee. 

[Exit. 

Retreat:   Excursions.      Enters  from    the    town,   La 
PucELLE,    ALEN90N9  Charles,   ^.j  and  exeunt^ 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven  please  ; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffs. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

[Diesy  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. ^ 

Alarum :  Enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  others. 

Tal.   Lost,  and  recovered  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honor.  Burgundy. 
Yet,  Heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valor's  monument. 

Tal.   Thanks,  .gentle  duke.     But  where  is  Pucelle 
now? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep. 
Now  Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ?  ' 
What,  all  amort  ?  ^  Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief. 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers  ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king ; 
For  there  young  Harry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.   What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Burgundy. 

Tal.   But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased, 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfilled  in  Rouen. 

1  The  duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  in  September,  1435,  but  not  in 
iny  action  before  that  town. 
^  Sco&. 
'  L  e.  cast  down,  or  dispirited. 
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A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 

A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court : 

But  kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die ; 

For  thars  the  end  of  human  misery.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE   III.     The  same.     The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  Al£N90n,  La  Pucelle, 

and  Forces. 

Puc.   Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered ; 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  dauphin,  and  the  rest,  will  be  but  ruled. 

Char.   We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence ; 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.    Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies. 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 

Alen.   We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place. 
And  have  thee  reverenced  like  a  blessed  saint; 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.   Then  thus  it  must  be  ;  this  doth  Joan  devise  : 
By  fair  persuasions,  mixed  with  sugared  words. 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.   Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.   Forever  should  they  be  expulsed  from  France, 
And  not  have  title  to  an  earldom  here. 

Puc.    Your  honors  shall  perceive  how  I  will  work, 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

[Drums  heard. 
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Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  English  March.    Enter,  and  pass  over  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  Talbot  and  his  Farces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot  with  his  colors  spread ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Buroundt  and 

Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favor,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley ;  we  will  talk  with  him. 

/A  parley  sounded. 
Burgundy. 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Puc.   The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  country- 
man. 

Bur.  What  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am  marching 
hence. 

Char.   Speak,  Pucelle ;  and  enchant  him  with  thy 
words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

6ur.   Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.   Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defaced 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe. 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender,  dying  eyes, 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France ; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds. 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast ! 
O,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 
Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help ! 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom, 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore : 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots ! 
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Bur.   Either  she  hath  bewitched  me  with  her  words, 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 

Puc.  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on 
thee, 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny 
Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 
That  will  not  trust  thee,  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashioned  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this,  for  proof; — 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  set  him  free,^  without  his  ransom  paid. 
In  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 
See  then  !  thou  fi^ht'st  against  thy  countrymen. 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  return ;  return,  thou  wandering  lord ; 
Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bur.   I  am  vanquished :  these  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  battered  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot. 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty,  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours , 
So,  farewell,  Talbot;  I'll  no  longer  trust  thee. 

Puc.   Done  like  a  Frenchman,  turn,  and  turn  again ! 

Char.   Welcome,  brave  duke  !  thy  friendship  makes 
us  fresh. 

Bast.    And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 

Alen.    Pucelle  hath  bravely  played  her  part  in  this, 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our  powers ; 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.         [^Exeunt. 

1  Another  mistake.  The  duke  was  not  liberated  till  after  Burgundy's 
decline  to  the  French  interest ;  which  did  not  happen,  by  the  way,  tiU 
some  years  after  the  execution  of  La  Pucelle ;  nor  was  that  during  the 
regency  of  York,  but  of  Bedford. 
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SCENE   IV.     Paris.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  other  Lords,  Ver- 
non, Basset,  ^.  To  them  Talbot,  and  some  of 
his  Officers. 

TaL   My  gracious  prince, — and  honorable  peers, — 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  ; 
In  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 
Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength, 
Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem — 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ; 
And,  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart. 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got. 
First  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Hen.    Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster,' 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 

Glo.    Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  victorious  lord ! 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said,* 
A  stouter  ^ampion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward, 
Or  been  reguerdoned  w  ith  so  much  as  thanks. 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face. 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserts. 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Talbot, 

and  Nobles. 

1  Hamncr  supplied  the  apparent  deficiency  in  this  line,  by  reading: — 

« Is  this  the  famed  lord  Talbot,*'  &c 

*  Ifalooe  remariiB  that  ^  Henry  was  but  nine  months  old  when  his 
&ther  died.'' 
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Ver.   Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea, 
Disgracing  of  these  colors '  that  I  wear 
In  honor  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, — 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spak'st  ? 

Bos.    Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver.    Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honor  as  he  is. 

Bas.   Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver.    Hark  ye ;  not  so  :  in  witness,  take  ye  that. 

[Strikes  him. 

Bas.    Villain,  thou  know'st  the  law  of  arms  is  such, 
That  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death  ; '    , 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  I'll  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong; 
When  thou  shalt  see,  Pll  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 

Ver.   Well,  miscreant,  I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  you; 
And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would.   lEzeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I.     The  same.     A  Room  of  State. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Exeter,  York,  Suf- 
folk, Somerset,  Winchester,  Warwick,  Talbot, 
the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  others. 

Glo.    Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win.    God   save    king  Henry,    of  that   name    the 

Sixth ! 
Glo.    Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, 

[Governor  kneels. 

I  i.  e.  the  badge  of  a  rost, 

s  B^  the  ancient  law,  before  the  conquest,  JighHng  m  (ke  tmg^M 
or  before  the  king's  judges,  was  punuhed  trdK  death. 
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That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him ; 

Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  friends ; 

And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend  ^ 

Malicious  practices  against  his  state : 

This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Gov.  and  his  Train. 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Fast.   My  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  delivered  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tal.    Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee ! 
I  vowed,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg, 

[Plucking  it  off 
(Which  I  have  done,)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest : 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay,^ 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong, 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  away ; 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside. 
Were  there  surprised  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no. 

Glo.    To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous. 


1  To  pretend  is  to  mUndj  to  design. 

»  The  old  copy  has  Poictiers  instead  of  Pakm,  The  battle  of  Poictiers 
iras  fought  in  1357,  the  Slst  of  king  Edward  IIL,  and  the  scene  now  lies  in 
the  7th  of  king  Henry  VI.  viz.  14&.  The  action  happened  (according  to 
Holinshed)  **  neere  unto  a  village  in  Beausse,  callea  Pataie, — From  this 
battel  departed,  without  any  stroke  stricken,  sir  John  Fastolfe,  the  same 
I  ycere  bv  his  valiantnese  elected  into  the  order  of  the  garter.    But  for 

doubt  or  misdealing  at  this  brunt,  the  duke  of  Bedford  tooke  from  him  the 
image  of  St.  George  and  his  garter,^  &c. 
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And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man ; 

Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.   When  first  this  order  was  ordained,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth  ; 
Valiant,  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage. 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress. 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 
He  then,  that  is  not  furnished  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honorable  order; 
And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-born  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.    Stain  to  thy  countrymen  !  thou  hear'st  thy 
doom. 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death. — 

[Exit  Fastolfe. 
And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.   What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  changed 
his  stylo  ?  [Viexmng  the  superscription. 

No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — To  the  King? 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 
What's  here  ? — /  have  upon  especial  cause^ —    [Reads. 

Moved  with  compassion  of  my  countnfs  urecky 

Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 

Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon^ — 

Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction  ^ 

And  joined  ivith  Charles^  the  rightfid  king  of  France. 
O  monstrous  treachery !     Can  this  be  so  ? 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 
There  should  be  found  such  false,  dissembling  guile  ? 

K.  Hen.   What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt  ? 

Glo.    He  doth,  my  lord  ;  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K.  Hen.   Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doth  contain  ? 

Glo.    It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 
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K.  Hen.   Why,  then,  lord  Talbot  there  shall  talk 
with  him. 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse : — 
My  lord,  how  say  you  ?  are  you  not  content? 

Tal.   Content,   my  liege?     Yes;    but   that   I   am 
prevented,^ 
I  should  have  begged  I  might  have  been  employed. 
K.  Hen.   Then   gather   strength,  and  march  unto 
him  straight : 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason ; 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends. 

Tal.   I  go,  my  lord ;  in  heart  desiring  still. 
You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.  [Exit. 

Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver.    Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign ! 

Bos.    And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too ! 

York.   This  is  my  servant ;  hear  him,  noble  prince ! 

Som.    And  this  is  mine  ;  sweet  Henry,  favor  him  ! 

K.  Hen.    Be  patient,  lords ;  and  give  them  leave  to 
speak. — 
Say,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 

Ver.   With  him,  my  lord  ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Bos.    And  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

K.  Hen.   What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both  com- 
plain ? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Bds.   Crossing  the  sea,  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious,  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 
Saying — the  sanguine  color  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn^  the  truth. 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law. 
Argued  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 


1  Prevented  \b  anticipatetL 

s  To  rqmgn  is  to  resist ;  from  the  Latin  repugno. 
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With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms ; 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.   And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord ; 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged,  quaint  conceit, 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provoked  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge. 
Pronouncing — that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

York.   Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left?  p 

Som.   Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will        '; 

out,  I 

Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it.  \'. 

K.  Hen.    Good  Lord  !  what  madness  rules  in  brain- 
sick men ; 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause. 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise  ! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.    Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by  fight, 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Som.    The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.    There  is  my  pledge  ;  accept  it,  Somerset. 

Ver.   Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

Bas.    Confirm  it  so,  mine  honorable  lord. 

Glo.   Confirm  it  so  ?     Confounded  be  your  strife ! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals !  are  you  not  ashamed. 
With  this  immodest,  clamorous  outrage. 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us? 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks  you  do  not  well. 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves. 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

Exe.    It  grieves  his  highness ; — Good  my  lords,  be 
friends. 
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K.  Hen.    Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  combat- 
ants. 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favor, 
^uite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. — 
And  you,  my  lords, — remember  where  we  are  ; 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle,  wavering  nation. 
If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks, 
And  that  within  oui'selves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel ! 
Beside,  what  mfamy  will  there  arise, 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified, 
That,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
Destroyed  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France! 
O,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father. 
My  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That,  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood ! 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[Putting  on  a  red  rose. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York. 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both ; 
As  well  may  they  upbraid  me  with  my  crown, 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crowned. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach ; 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France ; 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; — 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais ; 
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From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 

To  be  presented,  by  your  victories, 

With  Charles,  Alen^on,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  K.  Hen.,  Glo.,  Som., 
Win.,  Suf.,  and  Basset. 

JVar.   My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.   And  so  he  did  ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

War.   Tush !  that  was  but  his  fancy ;  blame  him  not: 
I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.   And  if  I  wist  he  did,* — But  let  it  rest ; 
Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  and  Vernon. 

Exe.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice; 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious,  raging  broils. 
Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed. 
But  howsoe'er,  no  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility, 
"        This  shouldering  of  each  other  in  the  court, 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favorites. 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
Tis  much,  when  sceptres  are  in  children's  hands ; 
But  more,  when  envy^  breeds  unkind'  divisions. 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion.     [Exit. 


SCENE   II.     France.     Before  Bordeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces. 

Tal.   Go  to  the  gates  of  Bordeaux,  trumpeter. 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 


1  The  old  copy  reads,  "And  if  I  wish  he  did;**  an  evident  ^pograpb- 
ical  error.    Some  modem  editions  read,  ^  And,  if  I  wistj  he  did.^ 
9  Envify  in  old  English  writers,  frequently  means  malicej  emnUy. 
9  Unkind  is  unnatural. 
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TVumpei  sounds  a  parley.    Enters  on  the  wallsj  the 
General  of  the  French  Forces j  and  others. 

English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth. 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England* 
And  thus  he  would,— Open  your  city  gates ; 
Be  humble  to  us ;  call  my  sovereign  yours, 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects. 
And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power ; 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffered  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  olimbing  fire ; 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  forsake  the  oner  of  our  love.^ 

Gen.   Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death, 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge ! 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter,  but  by  death ; 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified, 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight* 
If  thou  retire,  the  dauphin,  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitched. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ; 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  Jbave  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo !  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breathing,  valiant  man. 
Of  an  invincible,  unconquered  spirit. 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due'  thee  withal ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run. 


1  The  old  editions  read  «  fhehr  love."    Sir  Thomu  Hanmer  altered  it  to 
■our  love.* 
*  Due  for  eiuftie,  or  giving  due  and  merited  praise. 
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Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour, 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  colored, 
Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[jDrum  afar  off. 
Hark !  hark !  the  dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell, 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exeunt  General,  ^.  from  the  waUsn 
Tal    He  fables  not;  I  hear  the  enemy; — 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings* — 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline ! 
How  are  we  parked,  and  bounded  in  a  pale ; 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer. 
Mazed  *  vith  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood ;  * 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 
But  rather  moody-mad,  and  desperate  stags. 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay. 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — 
God,  and  saint  George!  Talbot,  and  England's  right! 
Prosper  our  colors  in  this  dangerous  fight !       [Exeunt. 


SCENE   HI.     P/affw  in  Gascony. 

Enter  York,  with  Forces ;  to  him  a  Messenger* 

York.   Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  returned  again, 
That  dogged  the  mighty  army  of  the  dauphin  ? 

Mess.    They  are  returned,  my  lord  ;  and  give  it  out, 
That  he  is  marched  to  Bordeaux  with  his  power. 
To  fight  with  Talbot.     As  he  marched  along. 
By  your  espials  were  discovered, 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  dauphin  led  ; 

1  In  blood  is  a  term  of  the  forest ;  a  deer  was  said  to  be  in  blood  when  in 
vigor  or  in  good  condition,  and  full  of  courage ;  here  put  in  opposition  to  ras^ 
ctd,  which  was  the  term  for  the  same  animal  when  lean  and  out  of  conditioBL 
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Which  joined  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for  Bor- 
deaux. 
York.   A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset ; 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  louted^  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier. 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

L/ucy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strengthi 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron, 
And  hemmed  about  with  grim  destruction. 
To  Bordeaux,  warlike  duke  !  to  Bordeaux,  York ! 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honor. 

York.   O  God !  that  Somerset — who  in  proud  heart 
Doth  stop  my  cornets — were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman, 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire  and  wrathlul  fury  makes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Lucy.   O,  send  some  succor  to  the  distressed  lord ! 

York.   He  dies,  we  lose ;  I  break  my  warlike  word ; 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 
Ail  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Lucy.    Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 
soul ! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John  ;  whom,  two  hours  since, 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father ! 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son  ; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done. 

I  The  ineanin|r  of  this  word  here  is  evidentiy  loitertd,  rdarded ;  and  the 
foHowinjir  quotation  from  Cotgrrave  will  show  {not  tfiis  was  sometimes  the 
Muse  ofto  lowt : — **  Loricarder,  to  luake,  lowt^  or  lubber  it;  to  UnfUr  ahoui 
like  a  ma«ter-len  man.'* 


FIRST  PART  OF  [ACT  IT. 

York.   Alas !  what  joys  shall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave ! 
Away  !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 
Lucy,  farewell !  no  more  my  fortune  can, 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.  \ExiL 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedidon 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth. — Whiles  they  each  other  cross. 
Lives,  honors,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss.  [JSarrfi 


SCENE  IV.     Other  Plains  of  Gasconj. 

Enter  Somerset,  toith  his  Forces;  an  Officer  of  Tal- 
bot's unth  him. 

Som.    It  is  too  late  ;  I  cannot  send  them  now : 
This  exjx^dition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  rashly  plotted  ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with  :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honor. 
By  this  unhecdful,  desperate,  wild  adventure: 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame. 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name. 

O/f.    Here  is  sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  overmatched  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Som.  How  now,  sir  William?  whither  were  you  sent? 
Lucy.   Whither,  my  lord  ?  from  bought  and  sold  lord 
Talbot;* 


1  This  expreMon  smoh  to  have  been  profobiil;  mHimtmy  HM  ftol 
plaj  hid  beeo  used. 
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Who,  ringed  about'  with  bold  adversity, 

Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 

To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions. 

And  whiles  the  honorable  captain  there 

Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-v^^earied  limbs, 

And,  in  advantage  lingering,"  looks  for  rescue. 

You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honor. 

Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 

Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 

The  levied  succors  that  should  lend  him  aid, 

While  he,  renowned,  noble  gentleman. 

Yields  up  his  life  unto  ^  world  of  odds. 

Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy, 

Alencon,  Reignier,  compass  him  about. 

And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 

Sam.  York   set  him  on;   York  should  have  sent 
him  aid. 

Ijuq/.   And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  exclaims ; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  levied  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 

Som.   York  lies ;    he  might  have  sent  and  had  the 
horse. 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love  ; 
And  take  foul  scorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 

Lucy.   The  fraud  of  England,   not   the   force   of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapped  the  noble-minded  Talbot. 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life  ; 
But  dies,  betrayed  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

Som.   Come,   go ;    I   will   despatch   the    horsemen 
straight ; 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Luq/.   Too  late  comes  rescue ;  he  is  ta'en,  or  slain ; 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

Som.    If  he  be  dead,  brave  TalJbot,  then  adieu ! 

lAun/.   His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame   in 
you.  [Exeunt. 

I  Elncircled,  environed. 

*  Pxotoictiiig  his  reuBtmce  by  the  advmdagt  of  a  itroiig  poet 
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V.     The 


Emier  Tai^eot  ami  Joss  Ms  Sw 


TaL   O  yoask^  Jcim  Taifaot!  I  &d  ae^  fiv  diee. 
To  tmar  liiee  in  faxata^ems  of  war  ; 
That  Talbot*^  same  imglit  be  in  tbee  rmfod, 
Wbeo  sapless  a^  and  wei^  mniWr  fiatey 
Shoiikl  brin^  tfaj  ikdier  to  bis  droofotg  chair, 
fiat, — O  maiipiant  and  iO-bcdng  sDos! — 
Xovr  tbon  art  came  unto  a  feast  afdeali^ 
A  tenifaie  aad  anarcodad^  danger : 
Hierefare.  dear  bor,  xDonnt  €b  bit  swiftest  kocae : 
Aikd  111  direct  ti>ee  bow  tbon  sbah  escape 
B  T  Kxlden  ilisbt :  caiDe,  daS  t  mat ;  b^ooe. 

Joktu    Is   IDT  name  Talbot  r  and  am  I  jour  aoo  f 
AjmI  fdiall  I  fi  V  r     O.  if  yon  krre  mj  molber, 
DishoiKir  DOt  ber  bonciraUe  naoK^ 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slare  of  me ; 
The  world  will  sav — He  is  not  Talbot^  blood. 
That  baselr  fled,  wben  nohJe  Talbot  stood. 

J!fl/.    Fir,  to  rerensre  idt  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

John.    He  that  flies  so.  will  neVr  return  again. 

To/.    If  we  both  star,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

J(Ain.   Then  let  nae  stav :   ainl.  father,  do  joa  flij; 
Your  loss  is  great :   so  tout  regard*  should  be  ; 
M^  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  IDT  death  the  French  can  linle  boast; 
In  Tours  theT  will :  in  tou  all  hopes  are  lost. 

Fiizht  cannot  stain  the  honor  tou  haTC  won : 

.^^^  •  * 

But  mine  it  will,  that  no  ex[^t  have  done : 
You  fled  for  Tanta^e  eTeir  one  will  swear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  theT'll  saj — it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  CTer  I  will  stay. 
If,  the  first  hour,  I  shrink,  and  nm  awaj. 
Here,  on  niT  knee.  I  beg  mortalitr. 
Rather  than  life  jM-eserred  \Tith  infamy. 

>  Umwmiififai  JsaaMMtt,       >  Yoor  care  of  jov  ova  Mftly. 
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Tal.   Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 

John.  Ay,   rather    than    PU    shame*  my   mother's 
womb. 

Tal.   Upon  my  blessing,  I  command  thee  go. 

John.   To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Tal.   Part  of  thy  father  may  be  saved  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him,  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 

Tal.   Thou  never    hadst   renown,  nor   canst   not 
lose  it. 

John.   Yes,    your    renowned    name :    shall    flight 
abuse  it  ? 

Tal.   Thy  father's  charge   shall  clear   thee    from 
that  stain. 

John.   You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.   And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and  die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.   And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  severed  from  your  side. 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide  ; 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.   Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 
Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   VI.     A  Field  of  Battle. 


Alarum :  Excursions,  wherein  Talbot's  Son  is  hemmed 

aboutj  and  Talbot  rescues  him. 

Tal.   Saint    George    and    victory!   fight,    soldier^, 
fight: 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word. 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot  ? — Pause,  and  take  thy  breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 


I  i 


FIRflT  PA&T  OF  [ACT  if. 

John.   O,  twice  mj  fether !  twice  am  I  thy  son : 
The  iife  thou  ga?'st  me  first,  was  lost  and  done ; 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate, 
To  my  determined  ^  time  thou  ga?'st  new  date. 

Ted.   When   from   the   dauphin's  crest  thy  swcnrd 
struck  fire, 
It  warmed  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-faced  victory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quickened  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage^ 
Beat  down  Aleii90D,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — ^that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy ;  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I  soon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quicklj  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and,  in  disgrace. 
Bespoke  him  thus  :  Contaminated j  basCj 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine j 
Mean  and  right  poor ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine. 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot^  my  brave  boy  : — 
Here, '  purposing  the  bastard  to  destroy, 
Came  in  strong  rescue.     Speak,  thy  father's  care ; 
Art  thou  not  weary,  John  ?     How  dost  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly. 
Now  thou  art  sealed  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  i  shall  die  with  mickle  age ; 
By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  stay ; 
'lis  but  the  shortening  of  my  life  one  day : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame : 
All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 
All  these  are  saved  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

^  Ddermmed  here  must  Bignify  prtsenbtd^  limUedf  appahded. 
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John.  The  swc^d  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  smart ; 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart : 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 

gPo  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,) 
efore  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 
The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die  : 
And  like  ^  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France ; 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  son  : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight ;  it  is  no  boot ; 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Ted.   Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus ;  thy  life  to  me  is  sweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  side  ; 
And,  commendable  proved,  let's  die  in  pride.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII.    Another  part  of  the  same. 

Alarum :   Excursions.     Enter  Talbot,  wounded^  sup- 
ported by  a  Servant. 

Tal.   Where  is  my  other  life  ? — mine  own  is  gone  ;^ 
O,  Where's  young  Talbot  ? — where  is  valiant  John  ? — 
Triumphant  death,  smeared  with  captivity  ! — 
Young  Talbot's  valor  makes  me  smile  at  thee : — 
When  he  perceived  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandished  over  me. 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stern  impatience  ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone. 
Tendering  my  ruin,^  and  assailed  of  none, 
Dizzy-eyed  fiiry,  and  great  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clustering  battle  of  the  French ; 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 


^  L  e.  compare  me,  reduce  me  to  a  level  hv  compariaoiL 
s  **  W'atchmg  me  with  tenderness  in  my  falL" 
VOL.  IV,  38 
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His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  IcaruSi  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  body  ^  John  Talbot. 

Serv.   Oj   my  dear  lord!    lo,   where  your   son   is 

borne! 
TaL   Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to 

scorn, 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 
Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither*  sky, 
In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality. — 
O  thou,  whose  wounds  become  hard-favored  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will,  or  no ; 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 
Poor  boy !  he  smiles,  me  thinks ;  as  who  should  say — 
Had  death  been  French^  then  death  had  died  to-day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu  !     I  have  what  I  would  have. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave. 

[Dies. 

Alarums.     Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leaving  the 

two  bodies. 

Enter  Charles,  ALEN90N,  Burgundy,  Bastard,  La 

PucELLE,  and  Forces. 

Char.    Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in, 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.   How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's   raging- 
wood,^ 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood ! 

Puc.    Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  maid. 

1  Liiher  is  flexible,  pliant,  yielding. 

2  Wood  Bigmfied  furious  as  well  as  mad ;  raging'wood  is  certainly  here 
Jwrioushf  raging. 


II 


:| 


^  A  giglot  IB  a  wanton  wench.  **  A  minx,  gigle  (or  giglet),  flirt,  calld^ 
or  gixie,'^8ays  Cotgrave. 

s  Lucy's  message  implied  that  he  knew  who  had  obtained  the  victory: 
therefore  Hanmer  reads : — 

**  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  dauphin's  tent" 

'  fferfordj  in  Ireland,  was  anciently  called  Wtysford,  In  Crompton's 
Mansion  of  Magnanimitie,  1599,  it  is  written,  as  here,  Washford,  This 
loDff  list  of  titles  is  from  the  epitaph  formerly  existent  on  lord  Talbot's 
tomb  at  Rouen.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  above  cited,  with  one  other, 
«*  lord  Lovetod  of  Worsop,"  which  would  not  easily  fall  into  the  verse. 
It  concludes  bb  here,  and  adds,  **  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Burdeaux,  1453." 
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But — ^with  a  proud,  majestical,  high  scorn — 
He  answered  thus ;  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  piUage  of  a  gigTot  ^  wench : 
Soy  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.     Doubtless,   he   would   have   made   a    noble 
knight. 
See,  where  he  lies  inhearsed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bas.   Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  asunder ; 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char.   O,  no ;  forbear ;  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  William  Luct,  attended,  a  French  Herald 

preceding. 

L/ucy.   Herald, 
Conduct  me  to  the  dauphin's  tent ;  to  know ' 
Who  hath  obtained  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char.   On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

Ijucy.   Submission,  dauphin?    'tis  a  mere  French 
;  j  word  ; 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.   For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st  ? 

Lucy.   Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field, 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms, 
;        Great  earl  of  Washford,^  Waterford,  and  Valence : 

:l  i: 
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Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 

Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 

Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Furnival  of  Sheffield, 

The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 

Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 

Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece ; 

Great  mareschal  to  Henry  the  Sixth, 

Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Puc.    Here  is  a  silly,  stately  style  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  tides. 
Stinking  and  flyblown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

L/ucy.  Is  Talbot  slain  ;  the  Frenchman's  only  scourgei 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
O  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turned. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces! 
O  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France, 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  ^  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies ;    that  I  may  bear  them  hence 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc.    I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud,  commanding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em ;  to  keep  them  here, 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.    Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

iMcy.  I'll  bear  them  hence ; 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared  * 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.    So  we  be  rid  of  them,    do  with  'em  what 
thou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slain.     \ExeufU. 

1  To  amaze  is  to  dismay,  to  throw  into  consternation. 
3  A  word  is  wanting  to  complete  the  metre,  which  Hamner  thus  sup- 
plied:— 

**  But  from  their  ashes,  dauphia^  shall  be  leaxed.** 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  L     London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Gloster,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.   Have  you  perused  the  letters  from  the 
pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.   I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is  this, 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 

To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of, 

Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K.  Hen.   How  doth  your  grace  affect  their  motion  ? 

Glo.   Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  effiision  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.   Ay,  marry,  uncle ;    for  I  always  thought, 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  {)rofessors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.   Beside,  my  lord, — the  sooner  to  effect. 
And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, — 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France — 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.    Marriage,   uncle !    alas !    my    years    are 
young ;  ^ 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books, 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambassadors ;  and,  as  you  please, 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one ; 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God^s  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 

1  The  king  was,  however,  twenty-four  yean  old. 
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Ejoer  m  Legare.  mui  Two  Amtagwadocs,  toitfc  Win- 


Ez^    What !    is  mj  laid  of  Windiester  iostaUed, 
And  called  ontD  a  canSnaTs  decree !  ^ 
TheOy  I  perceire*  riiat  w3l  be  Terified, 
Henry  tiie  Fifth  (fid  sometime 
Ifcmee  he  come  tohe  m 
HrH  make  kis  cup  ay^qmml  ncft  the  cromm. 

K,  Hem.   3f  t  lords  ambassadors,  jFOur  sereral  suits 
Hare  been  consdered  and  debated  oo. 
Toor  porpose  is  both  sood  and  reasonable ; 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainlr  resotred 
To  draw  oMMfitioos  of  a  fnendl j  peace ; 
Which,  br  mj  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
^lall  be  transported  presendj  to  France. 

do.   And  for  the  profl^r  of  mj  lord  jour  master, — 
I  have  informed  his  highness  so  at  large. 
As — liking  of  the  lady's  Tirtiioas  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  erf"  her  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.    In  argument  and  proof  of  which  contract, 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  [To  tA^  Amb.]  pledge  of  my  affection. 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded, 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  inshipped, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry  and  Train ;  Glostek, 
Exeter,  and  Ambassadors. 

fVin.   Stay,  my  lord  legate ;    you  shall  first  receive 
The  sum  of  money  which  I  promised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments^ 

Le^.    I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

fVin.    Now,  Winchester  will  not  submit,   I  trow, 

*  The  Poet  has  here  for^  himself.    In  the  first  act  Glorter  says : — 

**  II]  canvas  thee  m  thy  broad  cardinal^  hat" 

And  it  is  stranp^e  that  Exeter  should  not  know  of  his  advancement.  It 
appears  that  he  would  imply  that  Winchester  obtained  his  hat  only  jost 
hf;f(tre  bis  present  entry.  He  in  fact  obtained  it  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry's 
mgn. 
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Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 

Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive, 

That,  neither  in  birth,  or  for  authority, 

The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee ; 

I'll  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee, 

Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   II.     France.     Plains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles,  Burgundy,  ALEN90N,  La  Pucelle, 

and  Forces^  marching. 

Char.   These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  droop- 
ing spirits ; 
Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Alen.   Then    march    to    Paris,    royal    Charles    of 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc.   Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.    Success  unto  our  valiant  general, 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices ! 

Char.   What   tidings   send  our  scouts.'^    I  pr'ythee 
speak. 

Mess.   The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoined  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Char.    Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur.    I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there  ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.   Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accursed ; 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.   Then  on,  my  lords ;  and  France  be  fortu- 
nate !  [Exeunt. 
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SC£NE   III.      The  same.    Before  Angiers. 

Alarums  :  Excarsions.    Enter  La  Pucelle. 
jPvc   The   regent  ooiMiiiers,  and   die   Fienchmeii 

Now  help,  je  charming  spells,  and  periapts ; ' 

And  je  choice  spirits  i^t  admonish  me, 

And  gire  me  signs  of  future  accidents !         \Thund£r, 

Tou  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 

Under  the  loidl  j  monarch  of  the  north,* 

Appear,  and  akl  me  in  this  oiterprise ! 

EfUer  Fiends.  ' 

This  speedy,  quick  appearance  argues  proof 

Of  your  accustomed  diligence  to  me. 

Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled  . 

Out  of  the  poweriul  re-gicms  '  under  earth. 

Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[  TVjf  iraft  oAoHf,  oimI  ^peoJk  iiaC. 
O,  hold  me  not  \nih  silence  over-long !  '. 

^Vhere  *  I  was  %^  ont  to  ie^  you  with  my  Uood, 
m  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you, 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit ; 
So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

[  Tkeji  hang  their  heads. 
Xo  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  bodj'  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  ^ill  grant  my  suit. 

[They  Aake  Aeir  heads.       \ 
Cannot  mv  bodv.  nor  blood-sacrifice. 
Entreat  vou  to  vour  wonted  furtherance  ?  , 
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^  Pfriofif  v«Te  certus  viitten  cksnos  worn  iboot  tbe  penoa  as  pm- 
servitives  &am  diseaae  aad  diagcr. 

^  The  xDomirh  of  \h^  Dorth  w^n  Zizanntr,  ooe  of  tlie  foar  pcmcinLi 
derils  iDTok«)d  by  witcl»e&  The  zK^rdi  vis  scpfMsseid  to  be  the  putknuar 
hahititiop  of  bad  spints.    Milton  assembW  tbe  reM  angelt  in  tbe  mttrOL 

3  Wmrt^nrtoD  t^ouirixt  that  w«  fd>oG3d  read  legimut  hm^  tbe 
take  loiTnifr  omnred  before  in  tiiis  p^ir. 

4  What  fcr  wtttma^  a  comnxa  «i)i<'mitMJP  in  M 
oaed  for 
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Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all, 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foih 

[  They  depart. 
See  !  they  forsake  rae.     Now  the  time  is  come, 
That  France  must  vail  *  her  lofty-plumed  crest. 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with  ; 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust.       [Exit. 

m 

Alarums.  Enter  French  and  English,  fghting.  La 
PucELLE  and  York  fight  hand  -  to  hand.  La  Pu- 
CELLE  is  taken.     The  trench  Jly. 

York.   Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you  fast ; 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 

Puc.   Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

York.   O,  Charles  the  dauphin  is  a  proper  man ; 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.   A  plaguing  mischief  light  on    Charles,   and 
thee ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprised 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds  ! 

York.   Fell,  banning    hag !   enchantress,   hold    thy 
tongue. 

Puc.    I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 

York.    Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the 
stake.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums.     Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Ladt  Mar- 
garet. 

Suff.   Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

[Crazes  on  her. 
fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly ; 

1  To  iNii2  is  to  lower. 

1:  VOL.  IV.  39 
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For  I  wa  tooch  thee  bat  ifoth  rererent  haods. 

And  lav  ihem  s^end j  od  ihjr  tender  side. 

I  kiss  these  fingers    \_Kisses  her  hand.'l  for  eternal 

peace: 
Who  art  thoa  ?  saj,  that  I  maj  honor  thee. 

Mar.   Marraret  my  name :  and  daughter  to  a  king, 
The  kin£  of  Naples,  whosoe'er  thou  art- 

Suff,    An  eari  I  am.  and  Suffolk  am  I  called. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Thou  art  alloned  to  be  ta*en  by  me ; 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  sare. 
Keeping  them  prisoners  imdemeath  her  iiings. 
Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  ofiend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[Ske  htms  aumf  as  going. 
O,  stay ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass ; 
3Iv  hand  would  free  her.  but  mv  heart  savs — ^no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 
So  seems  this  ^or^reous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak ; 
ni  call  for  pen  and  ink.  and  write  my  mind : 
Fie.  De  la  Poole !  disable  not  thyself:* 
Hast  not  a  tongue  :  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner? 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman^s  siirht? 
Ay :  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds  the  tonirtie,  and  makes  the  senses  rough.* 

Mar.    Sav,  earl  of  Suffolk. — if  thv  name  be  so, — 
What  ransom  must  1  pay  before  1  pass  ? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  thv  prisoner. 

Suff.    How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  [Aside. 

Mar.   Why  speak'st  thou  not  ?     What  ransom  must 
1  pay  ? 

Suff.    She's  beautiful :  and  therefore  to  be  wooed : 
She  is  a  woman  ;  therefore  to  be  won.  [Aside. 

J  «  Do  not  represent  thyself  so  weak."  To  dUMt  was  to  dispraise,  or 
ufweodL 

^  The  meaning  of  roti^  here  is  not  very  eridenL  Sir  ThooiJis  Han* 
mer  reads  cnmdb. 
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Mar.   Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or  no  ? 

Suff.    Fond  man  !  remember,  that  thou  hast  a  wife  : 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?        [^Aside. 

Mar.    I  were  best  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

Suff.   There  all  is  marred ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card.' 

Mar.    He  talks  at  random  ;  sure,  the  man  is  mad. 

Suff.    And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar.    And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me 

Stff.    ril  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  Tush !  that's  a  wooden  thing.* 

Mar.   He  talks  of  wood.     It  is  some  carpenter. 

Suff.    Yet  so  my  fancy  ^  may  be  satisfied, 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too ; 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [^Aside. 

Mar.    Hear  ye,  captain  ?     Are  you  not  at  leisure  ? 

Suff.    It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. — 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthralled  ?  He  seems  a  knight, 
And*  will  not  any  way  dishonor  me.  [^Aside. 

Stff.    L:idy,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.    Perhaps  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [Aside. 

Suff.    Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause — 

Mar.    Tush  ;  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

[Aside. 

Stff.    Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? 

Mar.    I  cry  you  mercy  ;  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

Suff.    Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  suppose 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.   To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile, 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility ; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

1  A  codtnfc  card  was  most  probably  a  card  so  decisive  as  to  cool  the 
courage  of  the  adversary.  Metaphorically,  something  to  damp  or  over- 
whelm the  hopes  of  an  expectant 

9  L  e.  an  awkward  business,  an  undertaking  not  likely  to  succeed. 

3  L  e.  love. 
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Suff.  And  so  shall  you, 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.   Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me  ? 

Suff.   Pll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen  ; 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 

Mar.  What  ? 

Suff.   His  love. 

Mar.    I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suff.   No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam  ;  are  you  so  content  ? 

Mar.    An  if  my  father  please,  I  am  content. 

Suff.    Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colors,  forth ; 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley  to  confer  with  him. 

[Troops  come  forward. 

A  parley  sounded.     Enter  Reignier,  on  the  vmlls. 

Suff.    See,  Reignier,  see  thy  daughter  prisoner." 

Rcig.    To  whom  ? 

Suff  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Suff.   Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord. 
Consent  (and  for  thy  honor,  give  consent) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  wooed  and  won  thereto. 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gained  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.    Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

Suff.  Fair  Margaret  knows, 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,^  or  feign. 

^  To/ace  is  to  carry  a  false  appearance,  to  play  the  hypocrite. 
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Reig.   Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend, 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Exit  from  the  toalls. 
Suff.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  sounded.     Enter  Reignier,  below. 

Reig.   Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories. 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honor  pleases. 

Suff.   Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a  child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king. 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit  ? 

Reig.    Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth, 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord, 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression,  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

Suff.   That  is  her  ransom,  I  deliver  her ; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.   And  I  again, — in  Henry's  royal  name. 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  thee  her  hand,  tor  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suff.   Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.  [^Aside. 

Pll  over  then  to  England  with  this  news, 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemnized. 
So,  farewell,  Reignier !    Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Reig*    I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mar.   Farewell,  my  lord  !    Good  wishes,  praise,  and 
prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  [Going. 

Suff.   Farewell,  sweet    madam !      But    hark    you, 
Margaret ; 
No  princely  commendation  to  my  king  ? 


810  rmsT  fakt  or  [act  ? 

Mar.  Sncfa  commeiidations  as  liecome  a  maid, 
A  virsiMi,  and  hk  serraiit.  sar  lo  him. 

Stt/Tl   Wordf^  Fueedr  placed  and  modestlj  directed. 
But.  madam.  I  must  trouble  tou  as^ain — 
No  lorin^  tokeD  to  iii^  majestr  r 

Mar.  Ye&  mj  ^rood  lord :  a  pure,  unspotted  heart, 
Xerer  jet  taint  with  lore.  I  send  the  king. 

Suffi   And  this  witliaL  \^Kis9es  her. 

Mar.  That  fcr  thyself. — I  wSi  not  so  presume^ 
To  tend  such  peerisfa '  tokens  to  a  kin^;. 

lExeuni  Rogmes  and  Mabgaret. 

&^   O,  wen  thou  for  myself ' — ^But,  Sufi)lk,  stay ; 
Tboo  marst  not  wander  in  that  lahirinth : 
There  Minotaurs,  and  u:rl^  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  HeniT  whh  her  wondrous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  rircnes  that  surmount; 
Mad.'  natural  graces  that  extin£:uish  art ; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas. 
Thau  when  thou  oom'st  to  knc^-l  at  Heniy's  feet. 
Thou  ma^st  bereare  him  of  his  wits  viith  wonder. 

{Exit. 

SCEXE    W\     Camp  of  iki  Duke  of  York,  in  Anjou. 

Ktaer  York,  Warwick,  and  oihers. 

York.   Brii]£   fonh    that    sorceress,  condemned    to 
burn. 

Enter  La  Plcelle.  suardfd.  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.   Ah.  Joan!   this  kills  thy  fathers  heart  out- 
right I 
Have  I  sous:ht  everv  country  far  and  near, 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  beliold  thy  timeless,^  cnie!  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  dau*jhter  Joan.  Ill  die  with  thee ! 


1  L  e.  tm^fooUA. 

^  Mad  has  been  sboirn  by  Steevens  to  have  bees  occasionfly  used  fbf 
wQd,  in  vhkb  seDse  we  mugt  taiie  it  here. 
is  wUimdy, 
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Puc.    Decrepit  miser !  ^  base,  ignoble  wretch  ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood ; 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

Shep.   Out,  out ! — My  lords,   an  please   you,  it   is 
not  so ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows. 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.   Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.   This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been ; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.   Fie,  Joan  !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle ! ' 
Grod  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh  ; 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

PiLC.   Peasant,  avaunt ! — You   have  suborned    this 
man, 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.    'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest, 
The  morn  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?     Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !     I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast, 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake  ! 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  liad  eaten  tliee  ! 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 
O,  burn  her,  burn  her;  hanging  is  too  good.         [Exit. 

York.    Take  her  away,  for  she  hath  lived  too  long, 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.    First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con- 
demned. 
Not  one  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous  and  holy  ;  chosen  from  above?, 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 

1  Jlftter,  in  this  passage,  simply  means  a  miserable  creature. 
s  This  vulgar  corruption  of  obsiinalt  has  oddly  lasted  till  now,  says 
Johnson. 
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To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits ; 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  jour  lusts, 
Stained  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived  !  *  Joan  oi  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy. 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  efiused. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.   Ay,  ay  ; — away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.   And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid, 
Spare  for  no  fagots ;  let  there  be  enough. 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.   Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? — 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides ; 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.   Now  Heaven  forefend !  the  holy  maid  with       p 
child !  I, 

War.   The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought. 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York.    She  and  the  dauphin  have  been  juggling ; 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War.   Well,  go  to ;  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

rxic.    Vou  are  deceived  ;  my  child  is  none  of  his. 
It  was  Alen9on,  that  enjoyed  my  love. 

York.    Alen9on !  that  notorious  Machiavel !  * 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 


1  No,  yo  misconceivcrs,  ye  who  mistake  me  and  my  qoalities. 

>  The  character  of  Machiavel  seems  to  have  made  so  very  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  age,  that  he  is  many  times  intro- 
duced without  regard  to  anachronism. 


il 
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Puc.   O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you. 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  named, 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 

War.   A  married  man !  that's  most  intolerable. 

York.   Why,  here's  a  girl!  1  think  she  knows  not 
well. 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

JVar.   It's  a  sign,  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.   And,  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure. — 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee ; 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Puc.   Then  lead  me  hence ;  with  whom  I  leave  my 
curse : 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you  ;  till  mischief,  and  despair, 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves  ! 

[Exitj  guarded. 

York.   Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to  ashes. 
Thou  foul,  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.   Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Moved  with  remorse  ^  of  these  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earnestly  implored  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.    Is  all  our  travail  turned  to  this  effect  ? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers, 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown, 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 

^  Compaanon,  pity. 
VOL.  IV.  40 
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Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 
Bj  treason,  falsehood,  and  bj  treachery, 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
O  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.   Be  patient,  York  ;  if  we  conclude  a  peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchman  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended;  Alen^on,  Bastard,  Reig- 

NiER,  and  others. 

Char.   Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.   Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boiling  choler  chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poisoned  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

fVin.   Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : 
That — in  regard  king  Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, — 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown. 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself. 
Thou  shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.   Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet ; 
And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char.  'Tis  known,  aheady,  that  I  am  possessed 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenced  for  their  lawful  king. 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  r^st  unvanquished. 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  called  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
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No,  lord  ambassador ;  I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
'Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York.   Insulting  Charles !  hast  thou  bj  secret  means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit  *  proceeding  from  our  king, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars, 

Re^.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract. 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one, 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen.   To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre. 
And  ruthless  slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility. 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

[Aside  to  Charles. 

War.  How  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  condition 
stand  ? 

Char.   It  shall : 
Only  reserved,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York.   Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey, 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. — 

[Charles,  and  the  rest,  give  tokens  of  fealty. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please  ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns ;  let  your  drums  be  still ; 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.  \^Exeunt. 


1  «  Be  content  to  live  as  the  hen^ciary  of  oar  king.**    Benefit  ib  here  t 
term  of  law. 
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SCENE   V.     London,    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  King   Henry,  in  conference    mih    Suffolk; 
Gloster  and  Kxeter  following. 

K.  Hen.   Your  wondrous  rare  description,  noble  earl, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me. 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts, 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart ; 
And,  like  as  rigor  in  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide; 
So  am  I  driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love, 

Suff.   Tush !  my  good  lord !  this  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise. 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame 
(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights, 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind. 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command; 
(\)inmand,  I  mean,  of  virtuous,  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  honor  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K.  Hen.   And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  presume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent, 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.    So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betrothed 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem; 
How  shall  we  then  dispense  with  that  contract, 
And  not  deface  your  honor  with  reproach? 

*S'/;//'.    As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths  ; 
Or  one,  that,  at  a  triumph^  having  vowed 

'  A  triumph  then  signified  a  public  exhibition ;  such  as  a  tonmamexit, 
iiMuik,  or  revel. 
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To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds. 
A  poor  earPs  daughter  is  unequal  odds ; 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than 
that? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

Suff.   Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples,  and  Jerusalem ; 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.   And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do. 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.     Beside,  his  wealth  doth   warrant  liberal 
dower; 
While  Reignier  sooner  will  receive  than  give. 

Suffl  A  dower,  my  lords !    Disgrace  not  so  your 
king. 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich ; 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship:  ^ 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects. 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed  : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most. 
It  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferred. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 
Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  king, 

1  By  the  intervention  of  another  man's  choice. 
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But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king ; 
Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  spirit, 
(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen,) 
Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ; 
For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror, 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve. 
As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  linked  in  love. 
Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me, 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 
K.  Hen.  Whether    it  be   through    force    of   your 
report, 
My  noble  Icutl  of  Suflblk,  or  for  that 
Mr  lender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
Wuh  any  pas»on  of  inflaming  love, 
I  oannor  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assured, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast, 
Such  iieire  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear. 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
T;ikt\  thorvfi>rt\  shipping  ;  post,  my  lord,  to  France  ; 
Affitv  to  anv  covenants ;  and  procure 
*rhat  lady  >largaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
*ro  cnvss  the  soas  to  Ena:land,  and  be  crowned 
Kiujr  Honrv^s  faithful  and  anointed  queen. 
For  viHir  ox|XMist^s  and  sufficient  charge, 
AuH>ng  the  jxH>plo  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Ho  :n>ne,  I  sav :  for,  till  vou  do  return, 
I  n^st  |H^rploxtHl  mth  a  thousand  cares. — 
And  ymu  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence; 
If  viHi  do  censure  *  me  by  what  you  were. 
Not  what  jXHi  are,  I  know  it  wiU  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  mv  will. 
And  soixnuluct  me,  where  nom  company, 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief.*  l^Exit. 


1  To  ftntwrf  is  herenmpiT  to/n^rt- 

•  Gri^/;  in  this  line,  sUnds  for^oiA,  umrmtimen;  in  tlie  next  foDowing, 
ipccUUy  for 
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Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  fost  and  last. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exeter. 

Suff.   Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevailed  ;  and  thus  he  goes, 
As  did  the  jouthful  Paris  once  to  Greece ; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  reahn.      [Exit. 
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Or  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the  fdio  in  1623^ 
thou^  the  two  succeeding  parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  quarto. 
That  the  second  and  third  parts  were  published  without  the  first,  may  be 
admitted  as  no  weak  proof  that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the  public  those  plays,  not  such  as 
the  author  designed,  but  such  as  they  could  get  them.  That  this  play  was 
written  before  the  two  others  is  indubitably  coDected  fix)m  the  series  of 
events ;  that  it  was  written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth  is  apparent, 
because  in  the  epilogue  there  is  mention  made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the 
other  parts: — 

**  Heniy  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bands  crowned  king ; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed ; 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown.**  ! 

France  is  lost  in  this  play.    The  two  following  contain,  as  the  old  title 
imports,  the  contention  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  YI.  were  printed  in  160a 
When  Henry  Y.  was  written,  we  know  not ;  but  it  was  printed  likewise  in  < 
1000,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  parts. 
The  First  Part  of  Henry  YI.  had  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  and 
would  certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place,  had  the  author  been  the 
publisher.  JoHifsorr. 

That  the  stcond  and  third  parts,  as  they  are  now  called,  were  printed 
without  thejirst,  is  a  proof,  in  my  apprehension,  that  they  were  not  written 
by  the  same  author;  and  the  title  of  The  Contention  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  being  affixed  to  the  two  pieces  which  were  printed 
in  quarto,  is  a  proof  that  they  were  a  distinct  work,  commencing  where 
thn  nthrr  ended,  but  not  written  at  the  same  time;  and  that  this  play  was 
nrvrr  known  by  tlie  title  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Heniy  YL  till  Heminge 
mill  ( 'oiulfll  ^nvv  it  that  name  in  their  volume,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  BiibKfviuont  plays;  which,  being  altered  by  Shakspeare,  assumed*  the 
now  titloH  of  the  Second  and  Tliird  PartB  of  King  Henry  VL  that  they 
mi)i<:ht  not  bo  confounded  with  the  original  pieces  on  which  they  were 
formed.  The  first  part  was  originally  called  The  Historical  Play  of  King 
Heniy  YL  Mai.ons. 
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PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


Tns  and  the  Third  Part  of  King  Hemy  VI.  contain  that  trouhlesome 
period  of  thifl  prince's  reifip,  which  took  in  the  whole  contention  between 
the  hooMfl  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  under  that  title  were  these  two 
plftj*  first  acted  and  published.  The  present  play  opens  with  kingHeniy's 
marriage,  which  was  in  the  twcnty-tiiird  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  144o1, 
and  closes  with  the  first  battle  fought  at  St  Albans,  and  won  by  the  York 
fiction,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1455] ;  so  that  it  com- 
prises the  histoij  and  transactions  of  ten  years. 

The  Contention  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
wai  published  in  auarto;  the  first  part  in  1594;  the  second,  or  True 
ITnurody  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  in  1595 ;  and  both  were  reprinted  in 
1600l  In  a  dissertation  annexed  to  these  plays,  Mr.  Malone  has  endeav- 
ored to  establish  the  fact,  that  these  two  dramas  were  not  originally  written 
aShakspeare,  but  by  some  preceding  author  or  authors  before  the  year 
10;  and  that  upon  them  Shakspeare  formed  this  and  the  following 
drama,  altering,  retrenching,  or  amplifying,  as  he  thought  proper.  We 
wfll  endeavor  to  give  a  brief^  abstract  of  the  principal  arguments : — ^The 
enbT  on  the  Stationers'  books,  in  1594,  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Shakspeare ;  nor  are  the  plays  printed  with  his  name  in  the  early  editions ; 
bal^  aner  the  Poef  s  death,  an  edition  was  printed  by  one  Pavier  without 
dito,  but  really  in  1619,  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  on  the  title-page. 
This  IS  shown  to  be  a  common  fraudulent  practice  of  the  booksellers  of 
ttttt  period.  When  Pavier  republished  The  Contention  of  the  Two 
Howes,  &C.  in  1619,  he  omitted  the  words  *<as  it  was  acted  by  the  earl 
of  Pembrooke  his  servantes,*'  which  appeared  on  the  original  title-page, — 
iHt  as^  on  the  republication  of  the  old  play  of  King  John,  in  two  parts,  in 
I6II9  tbB  words  ^  as  it  was  acted  in  the  honorable  city  of  London  ^  were 
omitted ;  because  the  omitted  words  in  both  cases  marked  the  respective 
pieces  imt  to  be  the  production  of  Shakspeare.  And  as,  in  King  John,  the 
lettera  W.  Sh.  were  added,  in  1611,  to  deceive  the  purchaser;  so,  in  the 
npablication  of  The  whole  Contention,  &c.,  Pavier,  having  dismissed  the 
words  above-mentioned,  inserted  these — "  Newly  corrected  and  enlarged 
hf  William  Shakspere ; "  knowing  that  these  pieces  had  been  made  the 
gioandworik  of  two  other  plays ;  that  they  had  in  fact  been  corrected  and 
mdargtd  (though  not  in  nis  copy,  which  was  a  mere  reprint  from  the 
edition  of  I6OO1,  and  exhibited  under  the  titles  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VL ;  and  hoping  that  this  new  edition  of  the  original 
plays  would  pass  for  those  altered  and  augmented  by  Shakspeare,  which 
were  then  unpublished. 
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A  passage  from  Greene's  Groats  worth  of  Wit,  adduced  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt,  first  suggested,  and  strongly  supports,  Malone's  hypothesis.  The 
writer,  Robert  Greene,  is  supposed  to  address  hiiuself  to  his  poetical  friend, 
George  Peele,  in  these  words : — "  Yes,  trust  tliem  not  [alluding  to  the 
players],  for  there  is  an  upstart  crowe  beartified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tygrt*»  htari  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  hee  is  well  able 
to  bonibaste  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  being  an  absolute 
Joannes  factotum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shakescene  in  a  coun- 
try."— *<  O  cyger*8  heart  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide !  "  is  a  line  in  the  old 
quarto  play  entitled  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &.C.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  Shakspeare ;  tliat  the  old  plays  may 
have  been  the  production  of  Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe,  or  some  of  them ; 
and  that  Greene  could  not  conceal  his  mortification,  at  the  fame  of  him- 
self and  his  associates,  old  and  established  play wrights,  being  eclipsed  by 
a  new,  upstart  writer  (for  so  he  calls  the  Poet),  who  had  then  perhaps  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  b  v  exhibiting  two  plays  fonned  upon  old 
dramas  written  by  them,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  The  very 
term  that  Greene  uses,  **  to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verae,"  exactly  cone- 
sponds  with  what  has  been  now  suggested.  This  new  poet,  says  he, 
knows  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  amplify  and  swell  out  a  blank  verse. 

Shakspeare  did  for  the  old  plays,  what  Bemi  had  before  done  to  tlie 
Orlando  Innamorato  of  fioiarda  He  wrote  new  beginnings  to  the  acts ; 
he  new  versified,  he  new  modeled,  he  transposed  many  of  tlie  parts ;  and 
greatly  amplified  and  improved  the  whole.  Many  lines,  however,  and 
whole  speeches,  which  he  thought  sufficiently  polished,  he  accepted,  and 
introduced,  without  any,  or  very  slight,  alterations. 

Malone  adopted  the  following  expedient  to  mark  these  alterations  and 
adoptions,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  present  edition : — All  those  lines 
which  the  Poet  adopted  without  any  alteration,  are  printed  in  the  usual 
manner ;  those  speeches  which  he  altered  or  expanded,  are  distinguished 
by  inverted  commas ;  and  to  all  lines  entirely  composed  by  himself  aste- 
risks are  prefixed. 

The  internal  evidences  upon  which  Malone  relies,  to  establish  his  po- 
sition are, — The  variations  between  the  old  plays  in  quarto,  and  the  cor- 
responding pieces  in  the  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  works, 
which  are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to  mark  two  distinct  hands.  Some 
circumstances  are  mrntioned  in  the  old  quarto  plays,  of  which  there  is 
not  the  least  trace  in  the  folio ;  and  many  minute  variations  occur,  that 
prove  the  pieces  in  the  quarto  to  have  been  original  and  distinct  compo- 
sitions. No  copyist  or  short-hand  writer  would  invent  circumstances 
totally  different  from  those  which  appear  in  Shakspeare's  new-modeled 
draughts,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  folio  ;  or  insert  whole  speeches,  of  which 
scarcely  a  trace  is  found  in  that  edition.  In  some  places,  a  speech  in  one, 
of  these  quartos  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  linos ;  in  Shakspeare's  folio,  the 
same  speech  consists  perhaps  of  only  half  the  number.  A  copyist  by  the 
ear,  or  an  unskilful  short-hand  writer,  might  mutilate  and  exhibit  a  poet's 
thoughts  or  expressions  imperfectly  ;  but  he  would  not  dilate  and  amplify 
them,  or  introduce  totally  new  matter. 

Malone  then  exhibits  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  prove,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  his  position  :  so  that  (as  ho  obserN'es)  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  either  that  Shakspeare  wrote  two  sets  of  plays  on  the  story 
which  forms  his  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.,  hasty 
sketches,  and  entirely  distinct  and  more  finished  performances ;  or  else 
we  must  acknowledge  that  he  formed  his  pioces  on  a  foundation  laid  by 
another  writer  or  writers,  that  is,  upon  the  two  parts  of  The  Contention 
of  the  Two  Houses  of  York,  &.c.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  almost 
all  the  passages  in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  which 
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resemble  others  in  Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays,  are  not  found  in  the  ori- 
ginal pieces  in  quarto,  but  in  his  ri/accimento  in  folio.  As  these  re«em- 
blances  to  his  other  plays,  and  a  peculiar  Shakspearian  phraseology,  ascer- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  these  disputed  dramas  to  be  the  production 
of  that  Poet ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  other  passages,  disctntUarU,  in  matters 
of  fact,  from  his  other  plays,  are  proved  by  tnis  diacordancif  not  to  have  been 
composed  by  him;  and  these  discordant  passages,  bemg  found  in  the 
ori^nal  quarto  plays,  prove  that  those  pieces  were  composed  by  another 
wnter. 

It  is  observable,  that  several  portions  of  English  histoiy  had  been  dram- 
atized before  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Thus  we  have  King  John,  in  two 
parts,  by  an  anonymous  writer ;  Edward  I.,  by  George  Peele ;  Edward  II., 
oy  Christopher  Mario  we ;  Edward  III.,  anonymous ;  Henry  IV.,  containing 
the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  crown, 
anonymous ;  Henry  V.  and  Richard  III.,  both  by  anonjrmous  authora  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  whole  of  the  story  of  Henr^  VI.  had 
been  brought  on  the  scene ;  and  that  the  first  of  the  plays  here  printed,  for- 
merly called  The  Historical  Play  of  King  Henry  Vi.,  and  now  named  The 
First  Part  of  Kin?  Henry  VI.,  as  well  as  the  Two  Parts  of  the  Contention 
of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  were  the  compositions  of  some  of 
the  authors  who  had  produced  the  historical  dramas  above  enumerated. 

Mr.  Boswell,  speaking  of  the  originals  of  the  second  and  third  of  these 
plays,  says,  **  That  Marlowe  may  have  had  some  share  in  these  composi- 
tions, I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  they 
entirely  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Some  passages  are  possessed  of  so  much 
merit,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any  one  except  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Shakspeare^s  predecessors ;  but  the  tameness  of  the  general 
style  is  very  different  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  that  Poet's 
mighty  line,  which  are  great  energy  both  of  thought  and  language,  de- 
generating too  frequently  into  tumor  and  extravagance.  The  versification 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  different  color. — That  Marlowe,  Peele,  and 
Greene,  may  all  of  them  have  had  a  share  in  these  dramas,  is  consonant 
to  the  frequent  practice  of  the  age ;  of  which  ample  proofs  may  be  found 
in  the  extracts  from  Henslowe's  MS.  printed  by  Mr.  Malone." 

From  the  passage  alluding  to  these  plays  in  Greene's  GroatBworth  of 
Wit,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  produced  previous  to  1592,  but 
were  not  printed  until  they  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

To  Johnson's  high  panegyric  of  that  impressive  scene  in  this  play,  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  we  may  add  that  Schlegel  says,  <*  It  is  sublime 
beyond  all  praise.  Can  any  other  poet  be  named  who  has  drawn  aside  the 
curtain  of  eternity  at  the  close  of  this  life  in  such  an  overpowering  and 
awful  manner  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  mere  horror  with  which  we  are  filled, 
j  but  solemn  emotion ;  we  have  an  exemplification  of  a  blessing  and  a  curse 

I  in  close  proximity ;  the  pious  king  is  an  image  of  the  heavenly  mercy, 

I  which,  even  in  ms  last  moments,  labors  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  the 
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SCENK,  dispersedly  in  various  parts  of  England. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     London.     A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

Flourish  of  trumpets ;  then  hautboys.  Enter ^  on  one 
sidcj  King  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloster,  Salisbury, 
Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort;  on  the  oiher^ 
Queen  Margaret,  led  in  by  Suffolk;  York, 
Somerset,  Buckingham,  and  otiiersy  following. 

Suffolk.   As  by  your  high,  imperial  majesty, 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  *  to  your  excellence, 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city.  Tours, — 
In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and  Alen9on, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  twenty  reverend  bishops, — 
I  have  performed  my  task,  and  was  espoused ; 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 


1  *<Tbe  marquesse  of  Suffolk,  as  procurator  to  kins  Henry,  espoused 
the  said  ladie  in  the  church  of  St  Martins.  At  the  which  marriage  were 
present,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride ;  the  French  king  himself,  that 
was  uncle  to  the  husband ;  and  the  French  queen  also,  that  was  aunt  to 
the  wife.  There  were  also  the  dukes  of  Orieance,  of  Calabre,  of  Alanson, 
and  of  Britaine ;  seven  earles,  twelve  barons,  twenty  bishops.'^ — Hall  and 
HoHnshtd. 
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To  loor  Tiicric:  £Tiicxf3s  ^kiads,  tiat  are  the  substance ' 
Of  that  £7^2:1  jiiadcw  I  did  represent : 
TSe  iapjoe^  pfi  liai  erer  marquess  save, 
Tbe  fidre«t  qoeea  tiat  ertrr  kins  receired. 

A',  i^e*-    SaffiJL.  aiise. — ^Welcome,  qaeen   Marga- 


I  can  exprerfss  no  kuder  si^n  of  lore, 
Tlian  dus  kind  kks. — O  Cord,  that  lends  roe  life, 
Lend  me  a  bean  replete  witli  thankfulness ! 
For  thou  hast  giren  iDe,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

*  A  world  of  earthlT  blessing  to  mv  soul, 

*  If  STTOpathj  of  lore  tmite  our  thoughts. 

'  Q.  Jbfar.    Great  king  of  England,  and  mj  gracious 

lord: 
The  mutual  conference  tlot  mv  mind  hath  had  * — 
Bv  daj.  br  nisht :  waking,  and  in  m\  dreams ; 
In  courtlj  company,  or  at  mj  beads, — 
With  jou  mine  ahier-liefest '  sorereign. 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms ;  such  as  mj  wit  aflbrds, 
And  over-joT  of  heart  doth  minister. 

*  K.  Hen,    Her  sight  did  radish ;  but  her  grace  in 
speech, 

*  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom^s  majesty, 

*  Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys ; 

*  Such  is  the  fulness  of  mv  heart's  content. — 

mi' 

*  Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 

AIL    Long  live   queen    Margaret,   England's  hap- 
piness ! 
Q.  Mar.   We  thank  you  all.  [fTotin^A. 

Siijf.    My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace, 
Hi-rc  are  tlie  articles  of  contracted  peace, 

I  i.  c.  to  the  eracioua  hands  of  you,  my  sovereign,  who  are,  &c.  In 
the  old  play  the  line  stands: — 

"Unto  your  gracious  exceilauej  that  are." 

3  I  am  the  bolder  to  address  you,  having  already  familiarized  you  to 
my  imagination. 

3  i.  e.  most  bdovtd  of  all ;  from  alder,  of  all ;  formerly  used  in  compo- 
sition with  adjectives  of  the  superlative  degree :  and  Utfttt^  dtarett,  ot 
most  loved. 
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Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 

Glo.  [Reads.']  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed  between  the 
French  king  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Poole,  mar- 

ijuess  of  Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry  king  of  Eng- 
and, — that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady 
Margaret,  daughter  unto  Reignier  king  of  Naples, 
SiciJia,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  crown  her  queen  of  Eng- 
land, ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. Item, — 

That  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  and  the  county  of  Maine, 
shail  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her  father 

K.  Hen.    Uncle,  how  now? 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart. 
And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen.    Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

IVin.  Item, — It  is  further  agreed  between  them — 
Viat  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released 
and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father ;  and  she  sent 
over  of  the  king  of  England^s  own  proper  cost  and 
charges,  without  having  dowry. 

K.  Hen.    They  please    us   well. — Lord   marquess, 
kneel  down ; 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  here  discharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
Till  term  of  eighteen  months  be  full  expired. — 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  Gloster,  York,  and  Buck- 
ingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favor  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in  ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

[^Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 

Glo.   Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 

*  To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 

*  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 

*  What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
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His  ralor,  coin^  and  people,  in  the  wm  ? 

Did  he  so  often  lod^e  in  open  field, 

In  winters  cold,  and  summers  parching  heat. 

To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 

And  did  mv  brother  Bedford  tofl  his  whs. 

To  keep  bv  policv  what  Henry  got  ? 

Have  vou  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 

Bra%'e  York,  Salisbury,  and  Tictorious  Warwick, 

Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Ncmnandj.^ 

Or  hath  my  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself. 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm. 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house. 

Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 

And  hath  his  highness  in  his  in^smcy 

Been  crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

And  shall  these  labors,  and  these  honors,  die  ? 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 

Your,  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 

O  Mers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league ! 

FatS  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame ; 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory; 

Razin'T  the  characters  of  vour  renown : 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  France ; 

Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been! 

*  Car.    Nephew,   what   means  this  passionate  dis- 

course ? 
*This  peroration  with  such  circumstance?* 

*  For  France,  'tis  ours  ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

*  Glo.    Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 

*  But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should : 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast, 
'  I  lath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
\grees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

*  Sal.    Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for  all, 
•These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy: — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

1  ThLi  speech  crowded  with  so  many  circomstances  of  aggraTatioiL 


*. 
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.^JL^ar.    For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recovery ; 

*  Tor,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 

*  My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears. 

*  Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both ; 

*  Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 

*  And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 

*  Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 
'  Mort  Dieu ! 

*  York.    For  Suffolk's  duke — may  he  be  suffocate, 

*  That  dims  the  honor  of  this  warlike  isle ! 

*  France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 

*  Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

*  I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 

*  Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives ; 

*  And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

*  To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Glo.    A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before 

*  That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 

*  For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

*She   should  have   staid  in  France,  and   starved  in 
France, 

*  Before 

*  Car.    My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too  hot ; 

*  It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

*  Glo.   My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  mind ; 

*  'Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 

*  But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  you. 

*  Rancor  will  out.    Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 

*  I  see  thy  fury ;  if  I  longer  stay, 

*  We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 

I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long.  J[Exit. 

Car.   So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
'Tis  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy : 

*  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 

*  And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king : 

*  Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood, 

*  And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown : 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

*  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 
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*  There's  reason  he  should  be  displeased  at  it. 

*  Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  his  smoothing  word 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect. 
<  What  though  the  common  people  favor  him, 

*  Calling  him — Humphrey^  the  good  duke  of  Glaster; 

*  Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice — 

*  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  ! 

*  With — God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey! 
^  I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 

*  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

*  Buck.   Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sovereign, 

*  He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? 

*  Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 

*  And  all  together — with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, — 

*  We'll  quickly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

*  Car.   This  weighty  business  wiU  not  brook  delay ; 
I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  [Exit. 

^  Som.   Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's 

pride. 
And  greatness  of  his  place,  be  grief  to  us, 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal : 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside ; 
If  Gloster  be  displaced,  he'll  be  protector. 

Buck.   Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 
Despite  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Somerset. 

Sal.    Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  these  do  labor  for  their  own  preferment, 
Behooves  it  us  to  labor  for  the  realm, 
I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster 
Pid  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal — 
More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  o'  the  church. 
As  stout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all, — 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal. — 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  house-keejnng. 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favor  of  the  commons. 
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*  Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey. — 

*  And,  brother  York/  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 

*  In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ;  ^ 

*  Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

*  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 

*  Have  made  thee  feared  and  honored  of  the  people : — 

*  Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good ; 

*  In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 

*  The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal, 

*  With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 

*  And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 
^  While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 

*  fVar.   So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 

*  And  common  profit  of  his  country ! 

*  York.   And   so   says  York,  for   he   hath  greatest 

cause. 
Sal.   Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto 

the  main. 
War.   Unto  the  main !    O,  father,  Maine  is  lost ; 
That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 

*  And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last. 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant  Maine  ; 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
York.   Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French  ; 

*  Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 

*  Stands  on  a  tickle  ^  point,  now  they  are  gone ; 

*  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles  ; 

*  The  peers  agreed  ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleased 

*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter. 

*  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  married  Cicely,  the  daughter  of 
Ralf  Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan,  daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  by  his  third  wife,  dame  Catherine  Swinford.  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  son  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  by  a 
second  wife.  He  married  Alice,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Montacute, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  killed  at  the  sie^e  of  Orleans  (see  Part  I.  of  this 
play.  Act  L  Sc.  3.),  and  in  consequence  of  that  alliance  obtained  Uie  title 
of  Salisbury  in  1428.  His  eldest  son,  Richard,  having  married  the  sister 
and  heir  of  Henzy  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  created  earl  of  War- 
wick, 1449. 

s  This  is  an  anachronism.  The  present  scene  is  in  1445 ;  but  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  was  not  viceroy  of  Ireland  till  1449. 

'  ISdde  is  frequently  used  for  ttdUiaA,  by  ancient  writem. 
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*  I  cannot  blame  them  all ;  what  is't  to  them  ? 

*  'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 

*  Pirates  may  make  cheap  penny\vorths  of  their  pillage, 

*  And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtesans, 

*  Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone ; 

*  While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 

*  Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 

*  And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof, 

*  While  all  is  shared,  and  all  is  borne  away ; 

*  Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own  ; 

*  So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 

*  While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 
*Methinks    the    realms     of   England,   France,    and 

Ireland, 

*  Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood, 

*  As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burned, 

*  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.^ 

Anjon  and  Maine,  l)oth  given  unto  the  French  ! 

Cold  news  for  me ;  for  1  had  hope  of  France, 

Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 

A  day  will  come,  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts. 

And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphrey. 

And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown. 

For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right. 

Nor  hold  his  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 

Whose  church-like  humors  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve ; 

Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state  ; 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 

With    his    new    bride,    and    England's    dear-bought 

queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fallen  at  jars ; 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 

^  MtUager ;  whose  life  waa  to  continue  only  so  lon^  as  a  certain  fire- 
brand shomd  last  His  mother,  Althea,  having  thrown  it  into  the  fiie,  he 
expired  in  torment 
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With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perftimed ; 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown, 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pulled  fair  England  down. 

[Exit. 

SCENE   II.     The  same.    A  Roam  in  the  Duke  of 

Gloster's  House. 

Enter  Gloster  and  the  Duchess. 

Duch.   Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripened  corn. 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

*  Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his  brows, 

*  As  frowning  at  the  favors  of  the  world  ? 
*Why  are  thine  eyes  fixed  to  the  sullen  earth, 

*  Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight ! 

*  What  seest  thou  there  ?     King  Henry's  diadem, 

*  Enchased  with  all  the  honors  of  the  world  ? 

*  If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 

*  Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 

*  Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold ; — 

*  What,  is't  too  short?  I'll  lengthen  it  with  mine  ; 

*  And  having  both  together  heaved  it  up, 

*  We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven ; 

*  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

*  As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

*  Glo.    O,  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy 

lord, 

*  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  ; 

*  And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 

*  Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
*Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world! 

*  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

*  Duch.   What  dreamed  my  lord  ?    Tell  me,  and  I'll 

requite  it 

*  With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

*  Glo.   Methought   this   staff,  mine  office-badge  in 

court, 
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Was  bioke  in  twain ;  bj  wfaom,  I  kaire  Ibrgot, 

Rat  J  as  I  think,  it  was  bj  the  car^nal ; 

And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  waod 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  Fdmond  dnke  erf*  Someiset, 

And  WOliam  de  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  Safiblk. 

This  was  mj  dream :  what  it  <k>th  bode,  God  knows. 
^  Lhich.   Tot,  this  was  nothing  bat  an  argoment^ 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  oi  GJoster's  groTe, 
'  Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
'  Bat  list  to  me,  mj  Hamphrej,  mj  sweet  doke. 
'  Me  thought  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty. 


*  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 


'  And    in   that    chair  where   kings  and   queens   are 

crowned ; 
'  Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneeled  to  me, 
'  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

'  Glo.   Na J,  Eleanor,  then  most  I  chide  outright : 

*  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtured  Eleanor ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm ; 
And  the  protector's  wife,  beloved  of  him  ? 

*  Hast  thou  not  worldly  [Measure  at  command, 

*  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 

*  To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself, 

*  From  top  of  honor  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

'  Duch.   What,  what,  my  lord !  are  you  so  choleric, 

*  With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 

*  Next  time  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 

*  And  not  be  checked. 

'  Glo.   Nay,  be  not  angry ;   I  am  pleased  again. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.   My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness'  pleasure. 

*  You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Albans, 

*  Whereas  ^  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Glo.    I  go. — Come,  NelJ,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

1  fFhereoi  foT  uhert. 
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*  Duck.   Yes,  good  my  lord,  I'll  follow  presently. 

lEzeunt  Gloster  ana  Messenger. 

*  Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 

*  While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 

*  And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks  ; 

*  And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

*  Where  are  you  there  ?  sir  John !  ^  Nay,  fear  not,  man, 

*  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.   Jesu  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 

'  Duch.    What  say'st  thou,  majesty  !  I  am  but  grace. 

*  Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice, 

*  Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

*  Duch.   What  say'st  thou,  man  ?    Hast  thou  as  yet 

conferred 

*  With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch;' 

*  And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 

*  And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good? 

*  Hume.   This  they  have  promised, — to  show  your 

highness 

*  A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under  ground, 

*  That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 

*  As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

*  Duch.    It  is  enough  ;  I'll  think  upon  the  questions. 

*  When  from  Saint  Albans  we  do  make  return, 

*  We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 


1  A  title  frequently  bestowed  on  the  clergy.  See  the  first  note  on  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

2  It  appears  from  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  x.  p.  505,  that  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Henry  VI.,  Margery  Jourdtmayn^  John  Virley  clerk,  and  friar  John 
Ashwell,  were,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  brought  from  Windsor  by  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  to  which  they  haA  been  committed  for  sorcery,  before 
the  council  at  Westminster,  and  aflerwards  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  lord  chancellor.  It  was  ordered  that  whenever  the  said  Virley  and 
Ashwell  should  find  security  for  their  good  behavior,  they  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  in  like  manner  that  Jourdemayn  should  be  discharged  on 
her  husDand's  finding  security.  This  woman  was  i^erwards  bunied  in 
Smithfield,  as  stated  in  the  play,  and  also  in  the  Chronicles. 
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*  Here.  Home,  take  this  reward ;  make  merry,  man, 
^  With  thj  confederates  in  thb  weighty  cause. 

[jExt/  Duchess. 

*  Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  duchess' 

gold : 

*  3Iarrv,  and  shall.     But  how  now,  sir  Jdm  Hume  ? 
^  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  s^ve  no  words  but — mum ! 

^  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 

*  Dame  Eleanor  gires  gold,  to  bring  the  witch  ; 

*  Gcdd  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  deviL 
^  Yet  hare  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coast : 

^  I  dare  not  sav.  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

'  And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Suffix ; 

^  Yet  I  do  find  it  so ;  for.  to  be  plain, 

*  They,  knowing  dame  Eleanors  aspiring  humor, 
^  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

*  And  buzz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  Thev  sav,  A  craftv  knave  does  need  no  broker : 

*  Yet  am  I  Sufiblk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 

*  Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both — a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

*  Well,  so  it  stands  ;  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last, 

*  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck : 

*  And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall. 

*  Sort  how  it  will,*  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.  \^Exit. 

SCENE   III.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peter,  and  others,  with  petitions. 

*  1  Pet.   My   masters,  let's  stand  close ;    my  lord 

*  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we 

*  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill.* 

*  2  Pet.   Marry,   the   Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  a 

*  good  man  !  Jesu  bless  him ! 

1  Let  the  issue  be  what  it  will. 

3  There  have  been  some  strange  conjectures  in  explanation  of  this  phnse, 
in  the  quHL  It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  intention  to  maik  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  ^  in  the  coil,"  i.  e.  in  the  hudLe,  This  word  is 
spelled  in  the  old  dictionaries  quoily  and  was  no  doubt  often  pronounced 
by  ignorant  persons  quile^  or  quiJL 
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Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margaret. 

*  1  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 
•with  him.     PU  be  the  first,  sure. 

*  2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of  Suf- 
^  folk,  and  not  mj  lord  protector. 

*  Suff.   How  now,  fellow  ?  wouldst  any  thing  with 

*  me? 

*  1  Pet.   I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !  I  took  ye  for 

*  my  lord  protector. 

*  Q.  Mar.    [Reading   the   superscription.]     To  my 

*  lord  protector  !  Are  your  supplications  to  his  lordship? 

*  Let  me  see  them.     What  is  thine  ? 

*  1  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against 
^  John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping 
^  my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  from  me. 

Suff.  Thy  wife  too  ?  That  is  some  wrong  indeed. 
— What's  yours? — ^What's  here  ?  [Reads.']  j&ainst  the 
duke  of  Suffolk^  for  inclosing  the  commons  of  Melford. 
— How  now,  sir  knave  ? 

2  Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our 
whole  township. 

Peter.  [Presenting  his  petition.]  Against  my  master, 
Thomas  Horner,  for  saying,  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

*  Q.  Mar.   What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  duke  of  York 

*  say,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

*  Peter.  That  my  master  was  ?  No,  forsooth :  my 
<  master  said,  that  he  was ;  and  that  the  king  was  an 

*  usurper.^ 

Suff.  Who  is  there  ?  [Enter  Servants.] — Take  this 
fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a  pursuivant 
presently. — We'll  hear  more  of  your  matter  before  the 
king.  [Exeunt  Servants,  with  Peter. 

*  Q.  Mar.   And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 

*  Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 


1  The  quarto  reads,  *^  cat  ^uwrer.^ 

"  Queen.    An  oBurper  thou  wouldst  saj. 
Ay — an  usurper." 
VOL.  IV.  43 
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<  Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[  Tears  the  petition. 

*  Away,  base  cullions! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

*  All.   Come,  let's  be  gone.       [Exeunt  Petitioners. 

*  Q.  Mar.   'Mlj  lord  of  Sufiblk,  say,  is  this  the  g;uise, 

*  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  P 

*  Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 

*  And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 

*  What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 

*  Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  ? 

*  Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

*  And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  rann'st  a  tilt  in  honor  of  my  love. 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France, 
I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee. 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion: 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 

*  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads ; 

*  His  champions  are — the  prophets  and  apostles. 
His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

*  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 

*  I  would  the  college  of  cardinals 

*  Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

*  And  set  the  triple  cro^vn  upon  his  head ; 

*  That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

*  Suff.   Madam,  be  patient ;  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  we 
Beaufort, 

The  imperious  churchman ;  Somerset,  Buckingham, 

*  And  grumbling  York  ;  and  not  the  least  of  these, 

*  But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

*  Suff.   And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  nK)st  of  all, 

*  Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils. 

*  Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so 

much. 


( 
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*  As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 

*  She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 
^  More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen ; 

*  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back. 

*  And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  her  poverty. 

*  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  avenged  on  her  ? 

*  Contemptuous,  base-born  callat  as  she  is, 

*  She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'  other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
*Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

*  Suff.   Madam,  myself  have  limed  a  bush  for  her ;  * 

*  And  placed  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
*That  she  Avill  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 

*  So,  let  her  rest ;  and,  madam,  list  to  me ; 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords, 
*Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 

*  As  for  the  duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint 

*  Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit. 

*  So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  last, 

*  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  King  Henry,  York,  and  Somerset,  conversing 
with  him ;  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and 
Warwick. 

K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not  which ; 
Or  Somerset,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

York.   If  York  have  ill  demeaned  himself  in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  denayed'  the  regentship. 

Som.   If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place. 
Let  York  be  regent ;  I  will  yield  to  him. 

I  In  the  origrinal  play : — 

**  I  have  set  limeturigt  that  will  entangle  them.** 
s  Denmf  is  frequently  used  instead  of  deny  among  the  old  wnters. 
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fVar.   Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no. 
Dispute  not  that ;  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.   Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.    The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 
Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  Warwick. 
War.   Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

*  *SIa/.   Peace,  son ; — and  show  some  reason,  Buck- 

ingham, 

*  Why  Somerset  should  be  preferred  in  this. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have  it  so. 
^  Glo.   Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

*  To  give  his  censure ;  ^  these  are  no  women's  matters. 

Q.  Mar.   If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your  gtace 

*  To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

*  Glo.   Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm ; 

*  And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

Suff.   Resign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 

*  Since  thou  wert  king  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou  ?) 

*  The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  WTeck ; 

*  The  dauphin  hath  prevailed  l)eyond  the  seas, 

*  And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

*  Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

*  Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  racked ;  the  clergy's 

bags 

*  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

*  Som.    Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's 

attire, 

*  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

*  Buck.   Thy  cruelty  in  execution, 
*Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thy  sale  of  offices,  and  towns  in  France, — 

*  If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, — 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

\^Exit  Gloster.     The  Queen  drops  her  fan. 
Give  me  my  fan.     What,  minion !  can  you  not  ? 

[Gives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear 

*  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  was  it  you  ? 

1  Censure  here  means  mmplj  judgment  or  opinion ;  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  used  by  all  the  writers  of  the  time. 
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*  Duch.    VVas't  1  ?    Yea,   I  it  was,  proud  French- 

woman. 

*  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
Pd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  against  her  will. 

*  Duch.  Against  her  will !  Good  king,  look  to't  in  time ; 

*  She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby. 

*  Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unrevenged. 

\Exit  Duchess. 

*  Buck.   Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 

*  And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds. 

*  She's  tickled  now ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs  ; 

*  She'll  gallop  fast  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 


« 


Glo.   Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  overblown, 

*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 

*  I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

*  As  for  your  spiteful,  false  objections, 

*  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law ; 

*  But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul, 

*  As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country! 
*But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand. 

*  I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 
*To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

*  Suff.   Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 

*  To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 

*  That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

*  York.    I'll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 

*  First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride ; 

*  Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

*  Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

*  Till  France  be  won  into  the  dauphin's  hands. 

*  Last  time  I  danced  attendance  on  his  will, 
*Till  Paris  was  besieged,  famished,  and  lost. 

*  War.   That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fact 

*  Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
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Suff.   Peace,  headstrong  Warwick ! 

War.   Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace  ? 

Enter  Servants  of  Suffolk,  bringing  in  Horner  and 

Peter. 

Suff.   Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  treason : 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself ! 

*  York.   Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor  ? 

* K.  Hen.   What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk?  tell  me; 
what  are  these  ? 

*  Suff.   Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 

*  That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason. 

*  His  words  were  these ; — that  Richard  duke  of  York 

*  Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown  ; 

*  And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

*  K.  Hen.   Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ? 

Hor.  AnH  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said 
nor  thought  any  such  matter.  God  is  my  witness,  I 
am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

*  Pet.   By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords,  [Holding  up 

*  his  hands."]  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret 
'  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of  York's 

*  armor. 

*  York.   Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  I'll  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech. 

*  I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 

*  Let  him  have  all  the  rigor  of  the  law. 

Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice ;  and  when  I  did 
correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow  upon 
his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me.  I  have  good 
witness  of  this ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do 
not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. 

K.  Hen.    Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law  ? 

*  Glo.   This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 

*  Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 

*  Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion ; 

*  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place ; 
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*  For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice. 

*  This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

K.  Hen.   Then  be  it  so.     My  lord  of  Somerset, 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French.^ 
Som.   I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
Hor.   And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 
Pet    Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  *  for  God's  sake, 

*  pity  my  case !  the  spite  of  man  prevaileth  against  me. 

*  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !  I  shall  never  be  able 

*  to  fight  a  blow.     O  Lord,  my  heart ! 

Glo.    Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be  hanged. 

*  K.  Hen.   Away  with  them  to  prison ;  and  the  day 

*  Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month. — 

*  Come,  Somerset,  we'll  see  thee  sent  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV.     The  same.      The  Duke  of  Gloster's 

Garden. 

Enter  Margery  Jourdain,  Hume,  Southwell,  and 

BOLINGBROKE. 

*  Hume.  Come,  my  masters ;  the  duchess,  I  tell  you, 

*  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

*  Baling.   Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  provided. 
*Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms?* 

*  Hume.  Ay ;  what  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  courage. 

*  Baling.    I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman 
*of  an  invincible  spirit.     But  it  shall  be  convenient, 

*  master  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft,  while  we  be 

*  busy  below  ;  and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name, 
*and  leave  us.     [Exit  Hume.]    '  Mother  Jourdain,  be 

*  you   prostrate,    and   grovel    on   the    earth; — *John 

*  Southwell,  read  you ;  and  let  us  to  our  work. 


1  Theobald  inserted  these  two  lines  from  the  old  play,  because  without 
them  the  king  has  not  declared  his  assent  to  Gloster's  opinion ;  and  the 
duke  of  Somerset  is  made  to  thank  him  for  his  regency  before  the  king  has 
deputed  him  to  it  Malone  supposes  that  Shakspeare  thought  Henry's 
consent  to  Humphrey's  doom  might  be  expressed  by  a  nod ;  and  therefore 
omits  the  lines. 

^  By  exorcise  Shakspeare  invariably  means  to  raise  spirits,  and  not  to 
lay  them. 
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Enter  Duchess,  above. 

Duch.   Well  said,  my  masters ;    and  welcome  all 
To  this  goer ;  the  sooner  the  better. 

*  Boling.    Patience,  good  lady ;  wizards  know  their 

times ; 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent^  of  the  night, 

*  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 

'  The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
'  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves, 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

*  Madam,  sit  yon,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raise, 

*  We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallowed  verge. 

[^IJere  they  perform  the  ceremonies  appertaining ^ 
and  make  the  circle  ;  Bolingbroke,  or 
Southwell,  reads^  Conjuro  te,  ^c.  It 
thunders  arid  lightens  terribly;  then  the 
Spirit  riseth. 

*  Spir.    Adsum. 

*  M.  Jourd.   Asmath, 

*By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 

*  Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask ; 

*  For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  from  hence. 

*  Spir.   Ask  what  thou  wilt. — That  I  had  said  and 

done  ! 
Boling.   First,  of  the  king.     Wliat  shall  of  him  be- 
come ?  [Reading  out  of  a  paper. 
Spir.    The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose  ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southwell  tvrites  the 

answer. 

1  The  old  quarto  reads,  "  the  silence  of  the  night"    The  variation  ot 
the  copies  is  worth  notice : — 

"  Dark  night,  dread  night,  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Wherein  tlie  furies  mask  in  hellish  troops, 
Send  up,  I  charge  you,  from  Cocytus'  laJce 
The  spirit  of  Ascalon  to  come  to  me, 
To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  centric  earth, 
And  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 
Ascalon,  ascend,  ascend ! — " 

Warburton,  in  a  learned  but  erroneous  note,  wished  to  prove  that  an 
interlunar  night  was  meant  Steevens  has  justly  observed  that  silent  is 
here  used  by  the  Poet  as  a  substantive. 
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fioling.    What  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 

Spir.   By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

Idling.    What  §hall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerset  f 

Spir.   Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

*  Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 

Bolin^.  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning  lake ; 
<  False  nend,  avoid  ! 

[  Thunder  and  lightning.     Spirit  descends. 

Enter   York    and    Buckingham,  hastily^  toith  their 

Guards,  and  others. 

<  York.    Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their 
trash. 

*  Beldame,  I  think  we  watched  you  at  an  inch. — 

*  What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?     The  king  and  com- 

monweal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains ; 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

*  See  you  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserts. 

*  Duch.   Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king, 

*  Injurious  duke  ;  that  threat'st  where  is  no  cause. 

*  Buck.   True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call  you 

this  ?  [Shounng  her  the  papers. 

*  Away  with  them ;  let  them  be  clapped  up  close, 

*  And  kept  asunder. — You,  madam,  shall  with  us  : 

*  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. — 

[^Exit  Duchess,  ^om  above. 

*  We'll  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forth-coming ; 

*  All. — Away  ! 

[Exeunt  Guards,  tcith  South.,  Boling.,  ^. 

*  York.   Lord  Buckingham,  methinks  you  watched 

her  well. 

*  A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  ! 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  see  the  devil's  writ. 

YHiat  have  we  here  ?  [Reads. 

The  duke  yet  livesj  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  outlivcj  and  die  a  violent  deam. 
TOL.  vr.  44 
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*  Why,  this  is  just, 

*  Aio  te,  JEacidaj  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Well,  to  the  rest : 

Tell  me  J  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 
By  water  shall  he  die^  and  take  his  end. — 
What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? 
Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains^ 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stana. 

*  Come,  come,  my  lords ; 

*  These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 

*  And  hardly  understood. 

^  The  king  is  now  in  progress  toward  Saint  Albans, 

*  With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady. 

'  Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  csstty  them ; 

*  A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

*  Buck.   Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord  of 
York, 

*  To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

'  York.   At  your   pleasure,  my  good  lord. — ^Who's 

*  within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

*  Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 

*  To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — ^Away  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I.     Saint  Albans. 

Enter  King  Henry,   Queen  Margaret,   Gloster, 
Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  vrith  Falconers  hollaing. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook,* 
*  1  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day. 

1  The  falconei's  term  for  hawking  at  water-fowL 
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*  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out.^ 

*  K.  Hen.  Butwhat  a  point,  my  lord,  yourfalcon  made, 

*  And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! — 

*  To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 

*  Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Suff.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  to  tower  so  well ; 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 

*  And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

*  Glo.   My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind 

*  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

*  Car.    I  thought  as  much ;  he'd  be  above  the  clouds. 

*  Glo.    Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;    how  think  you  by 

that  ? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 

*  K.  Hen.   The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy  ! 

*  Car.   Thy  heaven  is  on  earth ;    thine  eyes  and 

thoughts 

*  Beat  on  a  crown,'  the  treasure  of  thy  heart ; 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer. 

That  smooth'st  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal ! 

*  Glo.   What,   cardinal,    is   your   priesthood   grown 

peremptory  ? 

*  TanUBne  animis  ccelestibus  tree  ? 

*  Churchmen  so  hot  ?    Good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 

*  With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ? 

*  Suff.   No  malice,  sir ;  no  more  than  well  becomes 

*  So  good  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

1  Johnson  was  informed  that  the  meaning  here  is,  ^  the  wind  being  hi^h, 
it  was  ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away  ;  a  trick  which 
hawks  often  play  their  masters  in  windy  weather.*'  But  surely  not  going 
out  cannot  Bi^mfy  not  coming  home.  Dr.  Percy's  interpretation  is  entirely 
OTOosed  to  this :  he  explains  it, — **  The  wind  was  so  high  it  was  ten  to  one 
that  old  Joan  toould  not  have  taken  her  flight  at  the  gamey  Latham's  Falcon- 
er confirms  Dr.  Percy's  explanation.  *<  When  you  shall  come  aflerwu^  to 
ij  her  she  must  be  altogether  ?uided  and  governed  by  her  stomacke ;  yea, 
the  will  be  kept  and  also  lost  by  the  same ;  for  let  her  faile  of  that  never 
80  little,  and  every  puff  of  wind  will  blow  her  away  from  you ;  n^f^tf  there 
he  no  wind  stirring,  yet  she  unll  wheele  and  sinke  away  from  him  and  from 
Jut  voice,  that  all  the  time  before  had  lured  and  trained  her  up."  "Booke 
i.  p.  60,  Ed.  1633. 

^  L  e.  thy  mind  is  working  on  a  ctowil 
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Glo.   As  who,  my  lord  ? 

^iffi  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship. 

Glo.   Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  insolence. 

Q.  Mar.   And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace, 

Good  queen  ;  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers. 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 

Car.   Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make, 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword  ! 

Glo.   'Faith,  holy  uncle,  'would  'twere  come  to  that! 

^Aside  to  the  Cardinal. 

*  Car.   Marry,  when  thou  dar'st.  [^Jside. 

*  Glo.   Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the  matter, 
^  In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.  [^Aside. 

^  Car.   Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep ;  an  if  thou 
dar'st, 

*  This  evening,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.    [Aside. 

*  K.  Hen.   How  now,  my  lords  ? 

*  Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 
'  Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

*  We  had  had  more  sport. — Come  with  thy  two-hand- 

sword.^  [Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.    True,  uncle. 

Car.    Are  you  advised  ? — the  east  side  of  the  grove? 
Glo.   Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [Aside. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster  ? 

*  Glo.    Talking    of    hawking;    nothing    else,    my 

lord. — 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'll  shave  your  crown 
for  this, 
Or  all  my  fence  shall  fail.  [Asiie. 

*  Car.   Medice  teipsum ;  )       TA^ddp 
Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself.  )        ^ 

K.  Hen.    The    winds   grow    high ;    so    do    your 

stomachs,  lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 


* 


1  The  <<  two-hand-Bword  ^  was  sometimes  called  the  long-tword^  and  in 
coimnon  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  rapier.  In  the  origuial  pla/i 
the  cardinal  desires  Gloster  to  bring  his  iwordani  hudder. 
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*  When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 

*  I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Albans,  crying  A 

Miracle !  ^ 

Glo.   What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

Inhab.   A  miracle  !  a  miracle  ! 

Suff.   Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

Inhab.   Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine. 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  received  his  sight ; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

'  K.  Hen.   Now,  God  be  praised !  that  to  believing 
souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Albans,  and  his  Brethren ; 
and  SiMPCOX,  borne  between  two  Persons  in  a  chair ; 
his  Wife,  and  a  great  Multitude^  following. 

*  Car.   Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 

*  To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

*  K.  Hen.   Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 

*  Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

*  Glo.   Stand  by,  my  masters ;   bring  him  near  the 

king; 

*  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

*J5r.  Hen.    Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 
stance, 

*  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restored  ? 
Simp.   Born  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Wife.   Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suff.   What  woman  is  this  ? 


1  This  scene  is  founded  on  a  story  which  sir  Thomas  More  has  related, 
and  which  he  says  was  communicated  to  him  by  his  father.  The  impostor's 
name  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  was  detected  by  Humphrey  duke  of 
Gloster,  and  in  the  manner  here  represented.  See  More's  W'orks,  p.  134, 
Edit  1557. 
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fVife.   His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Glo.   Hadst  thou  been    his    mother,  thou  couldst 

have  better  told. 
K.  Hen.   Where  wert  thou  born  ? 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  jour  grace. 
^  K.  Hen.   Poor  soul !  God's    goodness  hath  been 

great  to  thee. 

*  Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass, 

^  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here 

by  chance, 

*  Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

*  Simp.   God  knows,  of  pure  devotion  ;  being  called 
A  hundred  times,  and  oftener,  in  my  sleep 

*  By  good  saint  Alban  ;  who  said, — Simpcox,  come ; 

*  Com£j  offer  at  my  shrine  j  and  I  mil  help  thee. 

*  Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  oft 

*  Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 

Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 

Simp.  Ay  J  God  Almighty  help  me ! 

Suff.   How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 

Simp.  A  fall  of  a  tree. 

Wife.   A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 

Simp.  O,  born  so,  master. 

Glo.  What,  and  wouldst  climb  a  tree  ? 

Simp.   But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

*  U^fe.   Too  true  ;  and   bought  his  climbing   very 

dear. 

*  Glo.    'Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,  that  wouldst 

venture  so. 

*  Simp.   Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desired  some 

damsons, 

*  And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

*  Glo.   A  subtle  knave !  but  yet  it  shall  not  serve.— 
'  Let  me   see   thine   eyes. — wink   now; — now  open 

them. — 

*  In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see'st  not  well. 

'  Simp.   Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  God  and 
saint  Alban. 
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Glo.   Say'st    thou    me    so?    What    color    is    this 
cloak  of? 

Simp.   Red,  master ;  red  as  blood. 

Glo.    Why,  that's    well   said.     What   color  is  my 
gown  of? 

Simp.   Slack,  forsooth;  coal-black,  as  jet. 

K.  nen.   Why,  then,  thou  know'st  what  color  jet 
is  of? 

Suff.   And  yet,  I  think,  jet  4|d  he  never  see. 

Glo.   But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a  many. 

fVife.   Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Glo.   Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 

Simp.   Alas,  master,  1  know  not. 

Glo.   What's  his  name  ? 

Simp.    1  know  not. 

Glo.   Nor  his  ? 

iSVmp.   No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.   What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.    Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you,  master. 

Glo.   Then,  Saunder,  sit  thou   there,  the   lyingest 
knave 
In  Christendom.     If  thou  hadst  been  born  blind, 
Thou  mightst  as  well  have  known  our  names,  as  thus 
To  name  the  several  colors  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colors  ;  but  suddenly 

To  nominate  them  all,  's  impossible. 

My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle  ; 
And  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great, 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Simp.   O,  master,  that  you  could ! 

Glo.   My  masters  of  Saint   Albans,  have   you   noi 
Beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

May.   Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.    Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

[^Exit  an  Attendant 

Glo.   Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by. 
[^A  stool  brought  out."]     Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to 
save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool, 
and  run  away. 
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Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant  toith  the  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  jou  find  your  legs. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same 
stool. 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah ;  off  with 
your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  stand. 

lAfler  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once^  he  haps 
over  the  stool  ^  and  runs  away;  and  the  people 
followj  and  crt/j  A  miracle ! 

*  K.  Hen.   O  God,  seest  thou  this,  and  bear'st  so 

long! 

*  Q.  Mar.   It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain  run. 

*  Glo.   Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab  aviray. 

*  Wife.   Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo.   Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  market 
town. 
Till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came. 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  &c. 

*  Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to-day. 

*  Suff.   True  ;  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly  away. 
^  Glo.   But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 

*  You  made,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

*  K.  Hen.   What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Bucking- 

ham? 
^  Buck.   Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 
A  sort  ^  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  *  bent, — 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy, 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife. 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 
Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state, 

1  A  sort  is  a  company.  ^  L  e.  wickedly,  knaviahly. 
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Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers  ; 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  feet ; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground. 
Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  deathi 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council. 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

<  Car.   And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  ^  yet  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  turned  your  weapon's  edge. 
'Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[Aside  to  Glost£R. 

'  Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my  heart! 

*  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers ; 

*  And,  vanquished  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

*  Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  God,  what  mischiefs  work  the  wicked 

ones; 

*  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest ; 

*  And,  look  thyself  be  faultless  ;  thou  wert  best. 

^  Glo.   Madam,  for  myself,  to  Heaven  I  do  appeal, 
How  I  have  loved  my  king,  and  common-weal : 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 
NoUe  she  is ;  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honor  and  virtue,  and  conversed  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company ; 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame. 
That  hath  dishonored  Gloster's  honest  name. 

*  K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose  us 

here. 

*  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 
^  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 

*  And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 
^  And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 

*  Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  pre- 

vails. [Ilourish.    Exeunt. 

1  L  e.  your  lady  is  in  cuatody. 
VOL.  rv.  45 
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SCENE  II.     London.    The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

*  York.  Now,  my  go^  lords  of  Salisbury  and  War- 

wick, 

*  Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 
^  In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself, 

*  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

*  Which  is  infallible  to  England's  crown. 

*  Sal.   My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 

War.   Sweet  York,  begin ;  and  if  thy  claim  be  good, 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.   Then  thus : — 
Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 
The  first,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales ; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom, 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
The  fifth  was  Edmond  Langley,  duke  of  York ; 
The   sixth  was    Thomas  of  Woodstock,   duke  of 

Gloster ; 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father ; 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son. 
Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reigned  as  king ; 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crowned  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Seized  on  the  realm ;  deposed  the  rightful  king ; 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she  came. 
And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  you  all  know. 
Harmless  Richard  was  murdered  traitorously. 

*  War.    Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth  ; 

*  Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

*  York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not  by 

right ; 

*  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead, 

*  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigned. 
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*  Sal.   But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an  heir. 

*  York.   The   third   son,  duke   of  Clarence   (from 

whose  line 

*  I  claim  the  crown)  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daughter, 

*  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  ; 

*  Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March  ; 

*  Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

*  Sal.   This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 

*  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 

*  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 

*  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died.^ 
*But,  to  the  rest. 

*  York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

*  My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 

*  Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;  who  was  son 

*  To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth  son. 
^  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom :  she  was  heir 

*  To  Roger,  earl  of  March ;  who  was  the  son 

1  Some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  historians  and  the  drama  concerning  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  are  noticed  in  a  note  to  the  former  play ; 
where  he  is  introduced  as  an  aged  and  gray-haired  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  represented  as  having  been  confined  **  since  Harry  Monmouth  first 
began  to  rei^"  Yet  here  we  are  told  he  was  kept  in  captivity  by  Owen 
Glendower  till  he  died.  The  fact  is,  that  Hall  having  said  Owen  Glen- 
dower kept  his  son-in-law,  lord  Grey  of  Ruthvin,  in  captivity  till  he  tUedj 
and  this  lord  March  having  been  said  by  some  historians  to  have  married 
Owen's  daughter,  the  author  of  this  play  has  confounded  them  with  each 
other.  This  Edmund  bein^  only  six  years  of  a^e  at  the  death  of  his  fathAr, 
in  13^  he  was  delivered  by  king  Henry  IV.  m  ward  to  his  son  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  being  a  minor,  and 
related  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  he  was  under  the  particular  caro  of  the 
king.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  in  1402,  he  headed  a  body  of  Herefordshire 
men  against  Owen  Glendower,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  him.  The 
Percies,  in  the  manifesto  they  published  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
speak  of  him  as  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  whom  Owen  had  confined,  and 
whom,  finding  for  political  reasons  that  the  king  would  not  ransom  him, 
they  at  their  own  charges  had  ransomed.  If  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  he  was  probably  brought  there  against  his  will,  to  grace  their 
canse,  and  was  under  the  care  of  the  king  soon  after.  Great  trust  was 
reposed  in  this  earl  of  March  during  the  whole  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  that  king  he  was  at  the  sie^e  of  Fresnes,  with  the  earl  of 
Salisbury ;  and  soon  afterwards  with  the  lung  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Melun.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  Normandy ;  was  at 
Melon  with  Henry  to  treat  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine ;  and  accom- 
panied that  queen  when  she  returned  from  France  with  the  corpse  of  her 
Dusband,  in  1422,  and  died  two  years  afterwards  at  his  castle  of  Trim,  m 
Ireland. 
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^  Of  Edmund  Mortiiner ;  who  married  Philippe, 
^  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence : 

*  So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 

'  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

'  War.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain  than 
this? 
<  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
'  The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
'  Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign ; 
'  It  fails  not  yet ;  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
'  And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 

*  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  both  together ; 

*  And,  in  this  private  plot,*  be  we  the  first 

*  That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 

*  With  honor  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Bath.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's 
king! 

*  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not  your 

king 
'  Till  I  be  crowned  ;  and  that  my  sword  be  stained 

*  With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

*  And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed ; 

*  But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence, 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

*  Till  they  have  snared  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey. 

*  'Tis  that  they  seek :  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 

*  ScU.   My  lord,  break  we  off;  we  know  your  mind 

at  full. 

*  War.   My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  earl  of  War- 

wick 

*  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

*  York.   And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself, — 

1  Sequestered  spot 
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*  Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
^  The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Hall  of  Justice. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  and  Salis- 
bury ;  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Margery  Jour- 
DAiN,  Southwell,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  under 
guard. 

<  K.  Hen.   Stand    forth,   dame    Eleanor    Cobham, 
Gloster's  wife : 

*  In  sight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 

*  Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 

*  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death. — 

*  You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  sigain ; 

[To  JouRD.,  ^. 

*  From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution ; 

*  The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  burned  to  ashes, 

*  And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. — 

*  You,  madam, — for  you  are  more  nobly  born, — 

*  Despoiled  of  your  honor  in  your  life, 

*  Shall  after  three  days'  open  penance  done, 

*  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 

*  With  sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

*  Duch.   Welcome  is4)anishment ;  welcome  were  my 

death. 

*  do.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judged  thee ; 

*  I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 

[Exeunt  the  Duchess,  and  the  other  Prisoners, 

guarded. 

*  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
<  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonor  in  thine  age 

*  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground ! 

*  I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 

*  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease. 

*  K.  Hen.   Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster :   ero 

thou  go. 
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*  Give  up  thy  staff;  Henry  will  to  himself 

'  Protector  be  ;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 

*  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet ; 

*  And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  beloved, 

*  Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.   I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

*  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm ; 

*  Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

*  Glo.   my  staff? — Here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff { 

*  As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign, 

*  As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine ; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it, 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 

*  Farewell,  good  king.     When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honorable  peace  attend  thy  throne !  [.^^ 

*  Q.  Mar.    Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Margaret 

queen ; 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 

*  That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once, — 

*  His  lady  banished,  and  a  limb  lopped  off. 

*  This  staff  of  honor  raught,^  there  let  it  stand, 

*  Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

*  Suff.    Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 

sprays ; 

*  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days.* 

*  York.  Lords,  let  him  go.^ — Please  it  your  majesty, 

*  This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 

*  And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

*  The  armorer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 

*  So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord ;  for  purposely  therefore 

*  Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  God's   name,   see    the   lists  and  all 

things  fit ; 

*  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

1  Rau^hi  is  the  ancient  preterit  of  the  verb  rtadu 

2  Her  in  this  line  relates  to  pridt^  and  not  to  Eleanor.    *^  The  pride  of 
Eleanor  dies  before  it  has  reacned  maturity." 

3  L  e.  let  him  pass  out  of  your  thoughts. 
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*  York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested,^ 

*  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

*  The  servant  of  this  armorer,  my  lords. 

EnteTj  on  one  side^  Horner,  and  his  neighbors^  drink- 
ing to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk ;  and  he  enters 
bearing  his  staff  unth  a  sand-bag  fastened  to  it ;  *  a 
drum  oefore  him ;  at  the  other  side,  Peter,  tvith  a 
drum  and  a  similar  staff;  accompanied  by  Prentices 
drinking  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbor  Horner,  1  drink  to  you  in 
a  cup  of  sack ;  and  fear  not,  neighbor,  you  shall  do 
well  enough, 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbor,  here's  a  cup  of 
charneco.' 

3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
neighbor :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  PIl  pledge  you  all ; 
and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be  not 
afiraid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  master ; 
fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  *  drink,  and  pray  for  me, 
*I  pray  you;  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  last 
•draught  in  this  world.* — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die, 
I  give  thee  my  apron ;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  have  my 
hammer; — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that 
I  have. — O  Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God !  for  I  am 
never  able  to  deal  with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt  so 
much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows. 
— Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 


1  In  a  worse  plight 

s  As,  according  to  the  old  law  of  duels,  kniffhts  were  to  fis^ht  with  the 
lance  and  the  sword,  so  those  of  inferior  rank  tou^ht  with  an  ^on  staff,  or 
baton,  to  the  further  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed  hard  with 
sand. 

'  Ckameco  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  sweet  wine.  Steevens  says 
Ckameco  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Portugal  where  this  wine  waf  made. 
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• 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter !  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thump, 

Sal.  Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

Hot.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon 
my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and 
myself  an  honest  man ;  *  touching  the  duke  of  York, 
* — ^will  take  my  death,  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor 
the   king,   nor  the  queen.     *And,   therefor^,  Peter, 

*  have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of 
Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart.^ 

^York.   Despatch; — this  knave's  tongue  begins  to 
double.* 

*  Sound  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

[Alarum.     Theyfight^  and  Peter  strikes 

doion  his  Master. 
Hor.   Hold,  Peter,  hold  !  I  confess,  I  confess  treason » 

[Dies. 

*  York.   Take  away  his  weapon. — Fellow, 

*  Thank  God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

*  Peter.   O   God !  have  I   overcome  mine  enemies 

*  in  this  presence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed  in 
'  right ! 

K.  Hen.   Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight; 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt.^ 
And  God,  in  justice,  hath  revealed  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murdered  wrongfully. — 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.  [ExeurU. 


1  Warburton  added  this  allusion  to  Bevis  and  Ascapwrl  from  the  old 
quarto.  The  story  of  this  knight  and  giant  was  familiar  to  our  ancestors ; 
tneir  effigies  are  still  preserved  on  the  gates  of  Southampton. 

2  This  is  from  Holinshed,  whose  narrative  Shakspeare  has  deserted 
in  making  the  armorer  confess  treason : — ^**  His  neighbors  gave  him  wine 
and  strong  drinkc  in  such  excessive  sort,  that  he  was  therewith  distem- 
pered, and  reeled  as  he  went,  and  so  was  slaine  vnthout  guilt.  As  for  the 
false  servant,  he  lived  not  lon^  unpunished ;  for  being  convict  of  felonie 
in  court  of  assise,  he  was  judged  to  be  hanged,  and  so  was  at  Tibume." 
Po.626. 

3  The  real  name  of  the  combatants  were  John  Daveys  and  William 
Catour.  The  death  of  the  vanquished  person  was  always  regarded  as  cer- 
tain evidence  of  his  guilt 
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SCENE   IV.     The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  in  mourning  cloaks. 

*  Glo.   Thus   sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a 

cloud ; 

*  And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 

*  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful,  nipping  cold. 

*  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

*  Glo.   Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 

*  To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punished  duchess. 

*  Uneath  ^  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 

*  To  tread  them  with  her  tenders-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face, 

With  envious  looks,  still  laughing  at  thy  shame ; 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels, 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
*But,  soft !  I  think  she  comes  ;  and  Pll  prepare 

*  My  tear-stained  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  in  a  white  sheets  with 
papers  pinned  upon  her  backj  her  feet  bare,  and  a 
taper  burning  in  her  hand ;  Sir  John  Stanley,  a 
Sheriff*,  and  Officers. 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from  the 
sheriff*. 

*  Glo.   No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives ;  let  her  pass  by. 
Duch.   Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open  shame  ? 

Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look,  how  they  gaze  ! 

*  See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 

*  And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee ! 

*  Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 

*  And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame, 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

1  Not  easily. 
VOL.  vr.  46 
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Glo.   Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  grief. 

Duch.   Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself ; 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
^  Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along. 
Mailed  up  in  shame,^  with  papers  on  my  back ; 

*  And  followed  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

*To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet*  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And,  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh. 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
'  Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 
*Trow'st  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world; 

*  Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 

*  No  ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day  ; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I'll  say,  1  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife ; 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land  : 

Yet  so  he  ruled,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 
As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 

*  Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing-stock, 
To  every  idle,  rascal  follower. 

But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame ; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will. 
For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

*  With  her,  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all, — 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest. 
Have  all  limed  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings ; 
And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they'll  tangle  thee. 

*  But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snared, 

*  Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Glo.   Ah,  Nell,  forbear  ;  thou  aimest  all  awry ; 

*  I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted. 

*  And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

*  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

*  All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe, 

1  Wrapped  or  bundled  up  in  disgrace ;  alluding  to  the  sheet  of  penance 
MaUedf  nrom  a  mail  or  maU,  a  little  budget 
3  Deep-fetched. 
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*  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 

*  Wouldst  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 

*  Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wiped  away, 

*  But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 

*  Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell. 

*  I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 

*  These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Her.   I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  parlia- 
ment, holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 

Glo.   And  my  consent  ne'er  asked  herein  before  ! 
This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave  ; — and,  master  sheriff. 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commission. 

*  Sher.   An't  please  your  grace,  here  my  commission 

stays ; 

*  And  sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 

*  To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

*  Glo.   Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 

*  Stan.    So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  please  your 

grace. 
Glo.   Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well.    The  world  may  laugh  again ;  ^ 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.     And  so,  sir  John,  farewell. 

Duch.   What,  gone,  my  lord ;  and  bid  me  not  fare- 
well ? 

*  Glo.   Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Servants. 

*  Duch.   Art  thou  gone  too  ?  *  All  comfort  go  with 

thee ! 

*  For  none  abides  with  me.     My  joy  is— death; 

*  Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeared, 

*  Because  I  wished  this  world's  eternity. 

*  Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 

^  L  e.  the  worid  may  again  look  favorably  on  me. 
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*  I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favor, 

*  Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

*  Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 

*  There  to  be  used  according  to  your  state. 

*  Duch.   That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach ; 

*  And  shall  I  then  be  used  reproachfully  ? 

^  Stan.   Like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey's 
lady, 

*  According  to  that  state  you  shall  'be  used. 

*  Duch.   Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fere ; 

*  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  ^  of  my  shame ! 

*  Sher.   It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 

*  Duch.   Ay,  ay,  farewell ;  thy  office  is  discharged. — 

*  Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 

*  Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off  this 

sheet, 

*  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

*  Duch.   My  shame   will  not  be   shifted  with  my 

sheet ; 
*No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes, 

*  And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 

*  Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE   I.     The  Abbey  at  Bmy. 

EnteVy  to  the  parliament^  King  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  York, 
Buckingham,  and  others. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  come. 

*  'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 

*  Whatever  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 


I  For  conductor. 
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*  Q.  Mar.   Can  you  not  see?  or  will  you  not  ob- 
serve 
The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself! 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time,  since  he  was  mild  and  affable ; 
And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look. 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee. 
That  all  the  court  admired  him  for  submission; 
But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn. 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day. 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye. 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff,  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin ; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
First,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent ; 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 
Me  seemeth,  then,  it  is  no  policy, — 
Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mmd  he  bears. 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council. 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts ; 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
'Tis  to  be  feared,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow  rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverent  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord. 
Made  me  collect  ^  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe  and  say — I  wronged  the  duke. 
My  lord  of  Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and  York, — 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 
Or  else  conclude  mv  words  effectual. 

1  L  e.  assemble  by  obsenration. 
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*  Suff.   Well    hath   your  highness    seen   into    this 

duke ; 
'  And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's^  tale. 

*  The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 

*  Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices  ; 

*  Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults, 

*  Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent,* 

*  (As  next  the  king  he  was  successive  heir,) 

*  And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 

*  Did  instigate  the  bedlam,  brain-sick  duchess, 

*  By  wicked  means,  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep  ; 

*  And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbors  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

*  Car.    Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 

*  Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

York.   And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 

*  Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 

*  For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 

*  By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

*Buck.    Tut!  these  are  petty  faults  to  faults  un- 
known, 

*  Which  time  will    bring   to    light   in   smooth    duke 

Humphrey. 

*  K.  Hen.   My  lords,  at  once :    The  care  you  have 

of  us, 

*  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
*Is  worthy  praise  ;  but  shall  I  speak  my  conscience? 

*  Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

*  From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 

1  Suffolk  uses  highness  and  ^T^zre  promiscuously  to  the  queen.  Camden 
says  that  majesty  came  into  use  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  as 
sacred  majesty  lately,  in  our  memory.  Selden  says  that  this  must  be  un- 
derstood so  iar  as  it  relates  to  the  title  being  <<  commonly  in  use,  and 
properly  to  the  king  applied,''  because  he  adduces  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  majesty f  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  reader  will 
see  more  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

3  L  e.  valuing  himself  on  his  high  descent 
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*  As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove. 

*  The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild  ;  and  too  well  given, 

*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Ah,    what's   more   dangerous   than  this 

fond  affiance ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed, 
*For  he's  disj)osed  as  the  hateful  raven. 

*  Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 
*For  he's  inclined  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves. 

*  Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit  ? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 

*  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

*  Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

K.  Hen.    Welcome,   lord    Somerset.     What    news 
from  France  ? 

*  Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  is  lost. 

K.  Hen.    Cold   news,   lord    Somerset ;    but    God's 

will  be  done ! 
York.    Cold  news  for  me  ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 

*  Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 

*  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away ; 
*But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long, 

*  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  [Exit. 

Enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.   All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

Suff.   Nay,  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  come  too 
soon, 

*  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art. 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.   Well,  Suffolk,  yet '  thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest ; 

1  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  The  first  folio  reads,  "Well, 
Saffolk,  thou,"  &c.  Mr.  Malone  reads,  "  Well,  Suffolk's  duke,"  &c^  from 
the  old  play. 
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*  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

*  The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 

*  As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign : 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  r 

York.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of 
France, 
And,  being  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay ; 
By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 
Glo.  Is  it   but  thought  so  ?     What  are   they  that 

think  it  ? 
I  never  robbed  the  soldiers  of  their  pay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watched  the  night, — 
Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for  England ! 
That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day ! 
No !  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  asked  for  restitution. 

*  Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

*  Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  Grod ! 
York.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of. 
That  Eno;land  was  defamed  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  pro- 
tector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 

*  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer. 
Or  foul,  felonious  thief  that  fleeced  poor  passengers, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment : 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortured 
Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

*  Suff.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,^  quickly  an- 
swered : 


1  L  e.  itigkU 
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^  But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  mito  your  charge, 

*  Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 

*  I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 

'  And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 

*  To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special  hope, 

*  That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspects ; 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous ! 
^  Virtue  :s  choked  with  foul  ambition, 
^  And  charity  chased  hence  by  rancor's  hand ; 

*  Foul  subornation  is  predominant^ 

^  And  equity  exiled  your  highness'  land. 
^  I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 

*  And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 

*  And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

*  I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness ; 

'  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 
'  For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 

*  Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

^  Beaufort's  red,  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice, 

*  And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate ; 

'  Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
'  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 

*  And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 

*  Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  plucked  back, 

*  By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life ; — 

*  And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 
'  Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head ; 

*  And,  with  your  best  endeavor,  have  stirred  up 

*  My  liefest  ^  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : — 

*  Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together ; 

*  Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles ; 

*  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 

*  Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt : 

*  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  affected, — 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

*  Car.   my  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable : 


1  Liefest  is  dearest 
VOL.  rv.  47 
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^  If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 

*  From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 
*Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

*  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

*  'Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suff'   Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, 

*  With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couched, 

*  As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 

*  False  allegations  to  overthrow  his  state  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.   But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 
Glo.   Far  truer  spoke  than  meant :  I  lose  indeed ; — 

*  Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false ! 
*And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.   He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hdd  us  here  all 
day. — 
<  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

^  Car.   Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him 

sure. 
Glo.   Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutcli, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body ; 

*  Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 

*  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

*  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false !  ah,  that  it  were ! 

*  For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendants,  toith  Gloster. 
K.  Hen.   My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth 
best, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.    What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  parlia- 
ment ? 
K.  Hen.   Ay,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  drowned  with 
grief, 

*  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 

*  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery ; 

*  For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ? — 

*  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 

*  The  map  of  honor,  truth,  and  loyalty ! 

*  And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come, 

*  That  e'er  I  proved  thee  false,  or  feared  thy  faith. 

*  What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate. 
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*  That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queeiii 

*  Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 

*  Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong , 
**  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

*  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 

*  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house, 

*  Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

*  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

*  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

*  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss, 

*  Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 

*  With  sad,  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimmed  eyes 

*  Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good ; 

*  So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

*  His  fortunes  I  will  weep ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 

*  Say — Who^s  a  traitor j  Gloster  he  is  none.  [Eodt. 

Q.  Mar.   Free  lords ;  ^   cold  snow   melts  with  the 
sun's  hot  beams. 

*  Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 

*  Too  full  of  foolish  pity ;  and  Gloster's  show 

*  Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

*  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 

*  Or  as  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flowering  bank, 

*  With  shining,  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 

*  That,  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 
•Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 

*  (And  yet,  herein,  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 

*  This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 

*  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

*  Car.   That  he  should  die,  is  worthy  policy ; 

*  But  yet  we  want  a  color  for  his  death : 

*  'Tis  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

*  Suff'.   But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy ; 

*  The  king  will  labor  still  to  save  his  life ; 

*  The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  Tiis  life ; 

^  Warbmton  thinks  that  by  ^free  lords  ^  Margaret  means  <<  jou  who  are 
not  bound  up  to  such  precise  regards  of  religioA  as  is  the  king;  but  arc 
men  of  the  world,  and  know  how  to  hye.^  It  has  been  shown  that  j^ 
meant  ptire,  chaste,  and  conseouently  virtuous.  This  may  be  the  meaning 
bore :  unless  the  reader  would  rather  believe  that  it  meansyWe-ftom,  nobU^ 
which  was  the  sense  of  its  Saxon  original. 
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*  And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 

*  More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

*  York.    So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 

*  Suff.   Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 

*  York.   'Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his 

death.^ — 

*  But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Sufli^, — 

*  Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, — 

*  Wer't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 

*  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

*  As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector  ? 

Q.  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be   sure  of 
death. 

*  Stiff.   Madam,  'tis  true ;  and  wer't  not  madness, 

then, 

*  To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

*  Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer, 

*  His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 

*  Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

*  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 

*  By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

*  Before  his  chaps  be  stained  with  crimson  blood ; 

*  As  Humphrey,  proved  by  reasons,  to  my  liege. 

*  And  do  not  stand  on  quillets,  how  to  slay  him : 

*  Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtlety, 

*  Sleeping  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 

*  So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

*  Which  mates  ^  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thrice-noble  Sufiblk,  'tis  resolutely  spoke. 

*  Suff.   Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done  ; 

*  For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 
*But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 

*  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

*  And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 

*  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest.^ 

1  York  had  more  reason  for  desiring  Humphrey's  death,  because  he 
stood  between  him  and  the  crown,  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  in 
ois  ambitious  views. 

s  L  e.  confounds,  overcomes. 

3  That  is,  « I  will  be  the  attendant  on  his  last  scene ;  I  will  be  the  last 
man  whom  he  shall  see." 
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*  Car.   But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of 

Suffolk, 

*  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest : 

*  Say  you  consent,  and  censure  *  well  the  deed, 
*And  Pll  provide  his  executioner, 

*  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

*  Suff.   Here  is  my  hand ;  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  L 

*  York.   And  I ;  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 

*  It  skills  not  greatly  ^  who  impugns  our  doom. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

'  Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain, 

*  To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up, 

^  And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword : 

*  Send  succors,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
•Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 

*  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

*Car.   A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick,  expedient* 
stop ! 

*  What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

*  York.   That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither : 

*  Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed ; 

*  Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

*  Som.    If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  ^  policy, 

*  Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me, 

*  He  never  would  have  staid  in  France  so  long. 

'  York.   No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done. 

*  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 

*  Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonor  home, 

*  By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 

*  Show  me  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skin ; 
•Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole,  do  seldom  win. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Way,  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  raging 

fire, 

*  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with : — 


^  L  e^judf^e  or  think  well  of  it  ^  '^B  matUr$  not  gnatlyJ* 

s  EzpediUoua.  ^  Far-fetched 
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*  No  more,  good  York : — sweet  Somerset,  be  still : — 

*  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thoa  been  regent  there, 

*  Might  happily  have  proved  far  worse  than  his. 

York.  What,  worse  than  naught  ?  nay,  then  a  shame 
take  all ! 

*  Som.  And  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest  shame ! 

*  Car.   My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 

*  The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 

*  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen ; 
<  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 

*  Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 

*  And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

*  York.   I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

*  Suff.   Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent ; 
^  And  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms : 

*  Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

*  York.  I  am  content.     Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 

*  Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  afi&irs. 

*  Suffi  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  see  performed. 

*  But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey. 

*  Car.   No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 

*  That,  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 

*  And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent : 

*  Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 

*  York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days, 

*  At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers ; 

*  For  there  I'll  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suff.   I'll  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  but  York. 

*  York.   Now,   York,   or    never,   steel    thy  fearful 

thoughts, 

*  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution. 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be ;  or  what  thou  art 

*  Resign  to  death  ;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying. 

*  Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 

*  And  find  no  harbor  in  a  royal  heart. 

*  Faster  than  spring-time  showers,  comes  thought  on 

thought ; 

*  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

*  My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  laboring  spider, 
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*  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

*  Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politicly  done, 

*  To  send  me  packing  with  a  host  of  men ; 

*  I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 

*  Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 
'Twas  men  I  lacked,  and  you  will  give  them  me ; 

*  I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assured 

*  You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

*  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

*  I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 

*  Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell ; 

*  And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

*  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

*  Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

*  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduced  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

*  In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

*  Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kernes  ;  ^ 

*  And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

*  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porcupine  ; 

*  And,  in  the  end  l)eing  rescued,  I  have  seen  him 

*  Caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco,^ 

^  Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

*  Full  often,  like  a  shag-haired  crafty  kerne, 

*  Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy  ; 

*  And  undiscovered  come  to  me  again, 

*  And  given  me  notice  of  their  vilianies. 
*This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

*  For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

*  In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble ; 

*  By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

1  Ktmts  were  Irish  peasantry,  who  served  as  light-armed  foot-soldiers. 

9  A  dancer  in  a  morris-dance ;  originally,  perlmps,  meant  to  imitate  a 
Moorish  dance,  and  thence  named.  The  hells  sufficiently  indicate  that 
the  English  morris-dancer  is  intended.  It  appears  from  Blounf  s  Glos- 
■ography,  and  some  of  om*  old  writers,  that  the  dance  itself  was  called  a 
mmi$eo» 
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*  How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 

*  Say,  he  be  taken,  racked,  and  tortured ; 

^  I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

*  Will  make  him  say — I  moved  him  to  those  arms. 

*  Say,  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

*  Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
'  And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sowed ; 

*  For  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

'  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  ^Exii. 


SCENE   11.^    Bury.    A  Room  inthe  Palace. 

Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily. 

1  Mur.   Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know, 

*  We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

*  2  Mur.   O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — What  have  we 

done  ? 

*  Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

*  1  Mur.   Here  comes  my  lord. 

'  Suff.  Now,  sirs,  have  you 

*  Despatched  this  thing  ? 

*  1  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  he's  dead. 

*  Suff.   Why,  that's  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to  my 

house  ; 

*  1  win  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

'  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand. — 

*  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?     Are  all  things  well, 

*  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

*  1  Mur.    'Tis,  my  good  lord. 

*  Suff.   Away,  be  gone !  [Exeunt  Murderers. 


I  The  directions  concerning  this  scene  stand  thus  in  the  quarto  copy : — 
^  Then  the  curtcdns  beinjg  drawne,  duke  Humphrey  is  discovered  in  k%s  hed^ 
and  two  men  lying  on  his  brtasty  and  smothering  him  in  his  bed.  And  then 
enter  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  them."* 


* 
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Enter  King  Henry,   Queen  Margaret,   Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Somerset,  Lords,  and  others. 

*  K.  Hen.   Go,   call   our    uncle    to    our   presence 

straight. 

*  Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 

*  If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 

*  Suff.   I'll  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord.  [Exit. 

*  K.  Hen.   Lords,  take  your  places ; — and,  i  pray 

you  all, 

*  Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster, 

*  Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 

*  He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable. 
Q.  Mar.   God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 

That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman ! 

*  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion  ! 

*  A.  Hen.   I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  these  words  con- 

tent me  much. — 


Re-enter  Suffolk. 

*  How  now  ?  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  tremblest 

thou? 

*  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 

Suff.   Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord  ;  Gloster  is  dead. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Marry,  God  forefend  ! 

*  Car.   God's  secret  judgment ; — I   did  dream  to- 

night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

[The  King  swoons. 

*  Q.  Mar.   How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,  lords  !  the 

king  is  dead. 

*  Som.   Rear  up  his  body;  wring  him  by  the  nose. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O  Henry,  ope  thine 

eves! 

*  Suff.   He  doth  revive  again ; — madam,  be  patient. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  heavenly  God ! 

*  Q.  Mar.   How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Suff.   Comfort,   my    sovereign!     gracious    Henry 

comfort ! 
VOL.  IV.  48 
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K.  Hen.   What,  doth   my  lord  of   Suffolk  comfort 
me? 
Came  he  right  now  ^  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 

*  Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

'  By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 
'  Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words  ; 

*  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me  ;  forbear,  I  say ; 

*  Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 

Upon  thy  eyeballs  murderous  tyranny 

Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 

Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding ; — 

Yet  do  not  go  away. — Come,  basilisk. 

And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight ; 

*  For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy ; 

*  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead  ! 

Q.  Mar.   Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ^ 

*  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

*  Yet  he,  most  Christianlike,  laments  his  death ; 

*  And  for  myself, — foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

*  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 

*  Or  blood-consuming  sighs,  recall  his  life, 

*  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

*  Look  pale  as  primrose,  with  blood-drinking  sighs, 

*  And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

'  What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
'  For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends. 
'  It  may  be  judged  I  made  the  duke  away  ; 

*  So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be  wounded, 

*  And  princes'  courts  be  filled  with  my  reproach. 
*This  get  I  by  his  death.     Ah  me,  unhappy! 

*  To  be  a  queen,  and  crowned  with  infamy ! 

'  K.  Hen.   Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched  man ! 

Q.  Mar.   Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than  he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me. 

1  Just  now. 
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*What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
*Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 

*  Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 

*  Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy; 

*  Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 

*  And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea ; 

*  And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 

*  Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this,  but  well  forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 

*  Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 

*  What  did  I  then,  but  cursed  the  gentle  gusts, 

*  And  he  that  loosed  them  from  their  brazen  caves  ; 

*  And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 

*  Or  turn  our  stern  u|)on  a  dreadful  rock  ? 

*  Yet  -Sx)lus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 
*But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee. 

*  The  pretty,  vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me  ; 
•Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have   me  drowned  on 

shore, 

*  With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

*  The  splitting  rocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands, 

*  And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides  ; 

*  Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

*  Might  in  thy  palace  perish  ^  Margaret. 

*  As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 

*  When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

*  I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm  ; 

*  And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

*  My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 

*  I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

*  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 

*  And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ; — the  sea  received  it ; 
*And  so,  I  wished,  thy  body  might  my  heart: 

*  And  even  with  this,  1  lost  fair  England's  view, 

1  The  verb  perish  is  here  used  actively.     Thus  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy  :— 

«* let  not  my  sins 

Perish  your  noble  youth." 
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*  And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart ; 

*  And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 

*  For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

*  How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

*  (The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy) 

*  To  sit  and  witch  *  me,  as  Ascanius  did, 

*  When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 

*  His  father's  acts,  commenced  in  burning  Troy  ? 

*  Am  I  not  witched  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false  like 

him  ?  ^ 

*  Ah  me,  I  can  no  more  !    Die,  Margaret ! 

*  For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 

Noise  mthin.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury.    The 

Commons  press  to  the  door. 

*  War.   It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 

*  That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murdered 
^  By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 

*  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 

*  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 

*  And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 

*  Myself  have  calmed  their  spleenful  mutiny, 

*  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.   That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis  too 
true ; 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry. 

*  Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 

*  And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

War.    That  I  shall  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  ^065  into  an  inner  room,  and 
Salisbury  retires. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my 

thoughts  f 

*  My  thoughts,  that  labor  to  persuade  my  soul, 

1  The  old  copy  reads,  "  watch  me : "  the  emendation  is  Theobald's. 

9  Steevens  thinks  the  word  or  should  be  omitted  in  this  line,  which 
would  improve  both  the  sense  and  metre.  Mason  proposes  to  read  art 
instead  or  or. 
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*  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life ! 

*  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 

*  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee  ! 

*  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

*  With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain  ^ 

*  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears  ; 

*  To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb,  deaf  tmnk, 

*  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling : 

*  But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ; 

*  And,  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthly  image, 

*  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 


The  folding  doors  of  an  inner  chamber  are  thraion 
(wenj  and  Gloster  is  discovered  dead  in  his  bed ; 
Warwick  and  others  standing  by  it.^ 

*  War.    Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign ;  view  this 

body. 

*  K.  Hen.   That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 

made  ; 

*  For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace  ; 
*For,  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death.^ 

*  fVar.    As  surely  as  my  soul  intends*  to  live 

*  With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state  upon  him 

*  To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 

*  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 

*  Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

Suff.    A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongue! 

*  What  instance  gives  Igrd  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

*  War.    See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 


1  Steevens  proposed  to  read  rain  instead  of  drain. 

9  This  8taj?e  direction  was  inserted  by  Malone  as  best  suited  to  the 
exhibition.  The  stage  direction  in  tlie  quarto  is,  "  Warwick  draws  the 
curtaines,  and  shows  duke  Humphrey  in  his  bed ; "  in  the  folio,  **  A  bed 
with  Gloster's  body  put  forth.**  By  these  and  other  circumstances  it 
seems  that  the  theatres  were  then  unfurnished  with  scenes.  In  those 
days,  it  appears  that  curtains  were  occasionally  hung  across  the  middle 
of  the  stage  on  an  iron  rod,  which  being  drawn  open  formed  a  second 
apartment,  when  a  change  of  scene  was  required.  See  Malone's  Account 
of  the  ancient  Theatres,  prefixed  to  the  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

3  This  passage  evidently  means,  *^  I  see  my  own  life  threatened  with 
extermination,  or  surrounded  by  dealhJ" 
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Oft  haye  I  seen  a  timelj-paited  ghost,' 
Of  asbj  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 
Being  all  descended  to  the  laboring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  retmrneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But,  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood; 
His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  lived. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man ; 
His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  strug- 

gling  ; 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 
And  tugged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 
LfOok,  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 
His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 
Like  to  the  summers  com  by  tempest  lodged. 
It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murdered  here ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
*  Suff.    Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to 
death  ? 
Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection ; 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 
'  War.    But  both  of  you  were  vowed  duke   Hum- 
phrey's foes ; 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep. 
'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend  ; 
And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 
'  Q.  Mar.   Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 
'  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey^  timeless  death. 

War.    Who    finds    the    heifer   dead,  and    bleeding 
fresh, 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

1  Timdy  may  mean  tariy,  recently^  nady. 
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*  Q.  Mar.    Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk ;  where's 

your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  termed  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 

Suff.    I  wear  no  knife,  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart. 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge. — 
Say,  if  ihou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Exeunt  Cardinal,  Som.,  and  others. 
War.    What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suflfolk  dare 

him? 
Q.  Mar.    He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  spirit, 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 
fVar.     Madam,    be    still ;    with   reverence    may   I 
say ; 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf, 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

*  Suff.   Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanor! 
If  ever  lady  wronged  her  lord  so  much. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern,  untutored  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  fruit  thou  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

fVar.   But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee, 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false,  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 
And  say — it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  mean'st. 
That  thou  thyself  wast  born  in  bastardy ; 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men  ! 

Suff.    Thou    shalt    be  waking,  while    I    shed   thy 
blood, 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War.   Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence ; 
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*  Unworthy  though  thou  art,  Pll  cope  with  thee, 

*  And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghost« 

[Exeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 

*  K.  Hen.  What  stronger  breast  plate  than  a  heart 

untainted  ? 

*  Thrice  is  he  armed,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 

*  And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 

*  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[A  noise  wiikin. 
Q.  Mar.    What  noise  is  this  ? 

Re-enter  Suffolk,  and  Warwick,  loith  their  weapons 

dravm. 

*  K.  Hen.   Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful 

weapons  drawn 

*  Here  in  our  presence  ?     Dare  you  be  so  bold  ? — 

*  Why,  what  tumultuous  clamor  have  we  here  ? 

Stiff.   The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  <rf 
Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Noise  of  a  crowd  within.     Re-enter  Salisbury. 

*  Sal.    Sirs,  stand  apart ;  the  king  shall  know  your 

mind. —  [Speaking  to  those  wUhin 

Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

*  They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 

*  And  torture  him  with  grievous,  lingering  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died : 

*  They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death ; 

*  And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty — 

*  Free  from  a  stubborn,  opposite  intent, 

*  As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking — 

*  Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 

*  They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 
*That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 

*  And  charge — that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest. 
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*  In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death  ; 

*  Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 

*  Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 

*  That  slyly  glided  towards  your  majesty, 

*  It  were  but  necessary  you  were  waked ; 

*  Lest,  being  suffered  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

*  The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal. 

*  And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

*  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no, 

*  From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is ; 
*With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting 

*  Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

*  They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.  \WUhin.']    An  answer  from  the  king,  my 
lord  of  Salislmry, 

Suff.   'Tis  like  the  commons,  rude,  unpolished  hinds. 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign. 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed. 
To  show  how  quaint^  an  orator  you  are : 
But  all  the  honor  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is — that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort^  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons.    [Within.']   An  answer  from  the  king,  or 
we'll  all  break  in. 

*  K.  Hen.   Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender,  loving  care ; 
And  had  I  not  been  'cited  so  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means. 
And  therefore — by  his  Majesty  I  swear, 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am — 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air' 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

J  Exit  Salisbury. 
^  ,  ^ ,  4  or  gentle  Suffolk ! 

*  K.  Hen.   Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suf- 
folk. 

lie.  dezterooi.  ^  A  comDan^. 

3  L  e.  he  shall  not  contaminate  this  air  with  nis  infected  breath. 
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*  No  more,  I  say ;  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 

*  Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 

*  Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 

*  But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 

*  If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be'st  found, 

*  On  any  ground  that  1  am  ruler  of, 

*  The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 

*  Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with  me ; 

*  I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  ^. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with 

you! 
^  Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 

*  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 

*  There's  two  of  you,  the  devil  make  a  third! 

*  And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

*  Suff.   Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 

*  And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Fie,  coward  woman,  and   soft-hearted 

wretch ! 

*  Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 

Suff.    A  plague  upon  them!    wherefore  should    I 
curse  themr 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,^ 

*  I  would  invent  as  bitter- searching  terms, 

*  As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear. 
Delivered  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 

*  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-faced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words ; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break, 

1  The  fabulous  accounts  of  the  plant  called  a  mandrake  givj  it  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  animal  life,  and  relate  that,  when  it  is  torn  from  the  ground, 
it  groans,  and  that,  this  groan  being  certainly  fatal  to  him  that  is  offering 
such  unwelcome  violence,  the  practice  of  those  who  gathered  mandrakes 
was  to  tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the  plant,  and  the  omer  to  a  dog,  upon 
whom  the  fatal  groan  discharged  its  malignity.  See  Bulleine's  Bmwarke 
of  Defence  against  Sicknesse,  &c.  fol.  1579,  p.  41. 
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Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste ' 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings !  ^ 
Their  music,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss : 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar*    Enough,  sweet  Suffolk;    thou  torment'st 
thyself ; 

*  And  these  dread  curses — like  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 

*  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun — recoil, 

*  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

Suff.   You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banished  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night, 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow, 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

*  Q.  Mar.   O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease !     Give  me 
thy  hand, 

*  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 

*  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
*To  wash  away  my  woful  monuments. 

*  O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand ; 

[Kisses  his  hand. 

*  That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal, 

*  Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are   breathed  for 

thee !  ^ 

*  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

*  'Tis  but  surmised  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 

*  As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  oi^  a  want. 

*  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured, 

*  Adventure  to  be  banished  myself; 


1  This  is  one  of  the  vulgar  errors  in  the  natural  history  of  our  ancestors. 
The  lizard  has  no  sting,  and  is  quite  harmless. 

8  That  by  the  impression  of  my  kiss  forever  remaining  on  thy  hand, 
thou  mifirhtst  think  on  those  lips  through  which  a  thousand  sighs  will  be 
breathea  for  thee. 
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*  And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

*  Go,  speak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone. — 

*  O,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus  two  friends  condemned 

*  Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

*  Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

*  Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee ! 

Suff.   Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished, 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 

*  'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence ; 

*  A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 

*  So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company. 

*  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 

*  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world ; 

*  And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

*  I  can  no  more. — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 
*Myself  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'st. 


Enter  Vaux. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?  what  news, 

I  pr'ythee  ? 

*  Faitx.   To  signify  unto  his  majesty. 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death. 

*  For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 

'  That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 

*  Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

*  Sometime  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 

*  Were  by  his  side ;  sometime  he  calls  the  king. 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

*  The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 

*  And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty, 

*  That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

'  Q.  Mar.    Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 

[Eait  Vaux. 

*  Ah  me  !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  these  ? 

*  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss, 

*  Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 

*  Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 

*  And  with  the  southern  clouds,  contend  in  tears ; 
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*  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my  sorrow's  ? 

*  Now,  get  thee   hence.     The  king,  thou  know'st,  is 

coming : 

*  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

*  Suff.    If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live ; 

*  And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else, 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 

*  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips  : 
Where,^  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 

*  And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 

*  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth ; 

*  So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul, 

*  Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  lived  in  sweet  Elysium. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death ; 

O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Away!     though     parting    be    a    fretful 

cor'sive,* 
<  It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 

*  To  France,  sweet  Suffolk;  let  me  hear  from  thee  ; 

*  For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

Suff.   I  go. 

Q.  Mar.     And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

Suff.  A  jewel,  locked  into  the  woful'st  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

[Exeunt^  severally. 


^  When  for  whtrttu ;  as  in  other  places. 

*  Corrosive  was  generally  pronounced  and  most  frequently  written  cor 
ftpe  in  Shakspeare*s  time. 
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SCENE    III.     London.     Cardinal    Beaufort's    Bed- 
chamber. 

Enter   King    Henry/     Salisbury,   Warwick,  and 
others.     The  Cardinal  in  bed ;  Attendants  with  him. 

*  K.  Hen.   How  fares  my  lord  ?  Speak,  Beaufort,  to 

thy  sovereign. 

*  Car.   If  thou  be'st  death,  111  give  thee  England's 

treasure, 

*  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 

*  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

*  K.  Hen.    Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

*  When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

*  fVar.   Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 

*  Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  wiU. 

*  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  Where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  M*ill  or  no? — 

*  O!  torture  me  no  more  ;  I  will  confess. — 

*  Alive  again  ?  Then  show  me  where  he  is ; 

'  I'll  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. — 

*  He  hath  no  eves  :  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. — 
Comb  down  his  hair ;  look !  look !  it  stands  upright, 

*  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catcli  my  \vinged  soul ! — 
'  Give  mc  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

'  Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

*  K.  Hen.    O,  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
*Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch! 

*  O,  beat  away  the  busy,  meddling  fiend, 
*That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 

*  And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 

'  tVar.    See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him 
grin ! 

*  Sal.    Disturb  him  not ;  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

1  The  quarto  offers  this  stage  direction : — "  Enter  the  King  and  SaUi' 
bun/j  and  then  the  curtaines  be  drawne^  and  the  Cardinal  is  aiscovertd  in 
hisotdj  raving  and  staring  as  if  he  toert  mad.^  This  descriptioD  did  not 
escape  Shakspeare,  for  he  has  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  preceding  speech 
by  Vaux, 
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*  K.  Hen.   Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure 

be! 

*  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

*  Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 

*  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign,     O,  God,  forgive  him  ! 

*  War.    So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

'   *  K.  Hen.   Forbear   to   judge,  for  we  are  sinners 
all.— 

*  Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close  ; 

<  And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I.     Kent.     The  Sea-shore  near  Dover.^ 

Firing  heard  at  sea.  Tlien  enter j  from  a  boat,  a 
Captain,  a  Master,  a  Master's  Mate,  Walter  Whit- 
more,  and  others ;  tvith  them  Suffolk,  and  other 
Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

*  Cap.    The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 

*  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

*And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
*That  drag  the  tragic,  melancholy  night, 

*  Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 

*  Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

*  Breathe  foul,  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

*  Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize; 
*For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

*  Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand, 

*  Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolored  shore. — 

*  Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 


1  There  is  a  curious  circumstantial  account  of  the  event  on  which  this 
scene  is  founded  in  the  Paston  Letters,  published  by  sir  John  Fenn,  vol 
L  p.  38,  Letter  x.  The  scene  is  founded  on  the  narration  of  Hall,  which 
18  copied  by  Holinshed. 
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*  And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this ; — 

*  The  other,  [Pointing  to  Suffolk.]  Walter  Whitmore, 

is  thy  share. 

*  1  Gent.    What   is   my  ransom,  master?   Let   me 

know. 

*  McLst.   A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down  your 

head. 
'  Mate.   And   so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes 
yours. 
'  *  Cap.   What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand 

crowns, 
*And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen? 

*  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ; — for  die  you  shall. 

*  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 

*  Cannot  ^  be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum. 

*1  Gent.    I'll  give  it,  sir;  and  therefore  spare  my 

life. 
*2  Gent.   And   so   will   I,  and  write  home   for  it 

straight. 

*  Whit.   I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 

*  And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  shalt  thou  die ; 

[To  SUFF. 

*  And  so  should  these,  if  1  might  have  my  will. 

*  Cap.   Be  not  so  rash  ;  take  ransom  ;  let  him  live. 
'  Sujf.    Look  on  my  George ;  I  am  a  gentleman; 

*  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

*  IVliit.    And  so  am  I ;  my  name  is  Walter  Whitmore. 

*  How  now  ?     Why  start'st  thou  ?  What,  doth  death 

affright  ? 

*  Stiff.    Thy  name  affrights  me,*  in  whose  sound  is 

death. 

*  A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

*  And  told  me — that  by  Water  I  should  die. 


I  The  word  cannot^  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage, is  not  in  the  old  copy :  it  was  supplied  by  Malone. 

3  Suffolk  had  heard  his  name  before  ^vithout  being  startled  by  it  In 
the  old  play,  as  soon  as  ever  the  captain  has  consigned  him  to  "  Walter 
Whickmore,"  he  immediately  exclaims, "  Walter  !  "  Whickmore  asks  him 
why  he  fears  him ;  and  Suffolk  replies,  **  It  is  tliy  name  afirights  mc'* 
The  Poet  hero,  as  in  other  instances,  has  fallen  into  an  impropriety  by 
sometimes  following  and  sometimes  deserting  his  originaL 
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*  Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-rainded ; 

*  Thy  name  is — Gaultier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

*  Whit.    Gaultier,  or  Walter j  which  it  is,  I  care  not ; 

*  Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name, 

*  But  with  our  sword  we  wiped  away  the  blot ; 

*  Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 

*  Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defaced, 

*  And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world ! 

[Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 

*  Suff.    Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a  prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 

*  Whit.   The  duke  of  Suffolk,  muffled  up  in  rags! 
Suff.   Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke ; 

Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be. 

*  Suff.   Obscure    and   lowly   swain,  king    Henry's 

blood. 
The  honorable  blood  of  Lancaster, 

*  Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom.^ 

Hast  thou  not  kissed  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  P 
Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  footcloth  mule. 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneeled  down  at  the  board. 
When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret ! 

*  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fallen  ; 

*  Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride. 

*  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
*And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth! 

*  This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

*  And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

*  Whit.    Speak,   captain,    shall    I    stab   the  forlorn 

swain  ? 

*  Cap.   First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 
* Siff.   Base   slave!  thy   words   are   blunt,  and  so 

art  thou. 


I  A  jaded  groom  ia  a  low  fellow.  Sofiblk's  boast  of  his  own  blood  wai 
hardly  warranted  by  his  origin.  His  great  grandfather  had  been  a  mer- 
ebant  at  Hull. 

VOL.  IV  60 
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'  Cap.   Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  longboat's  side 
^  Strike  off  his  head. 

Suff.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.   Yes,  Poole. 

Suff.  Poole  ? 

Cap.  Poole  ?  sir  Poole  ?  Lord ! 

*  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 

*  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

*  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 

*  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm. 

*  Thy  lips,  that  kissed  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground; 
'  And   thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  duke  Humphrey's 

death, 

*  Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  \'ain, 

*  Who,  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again ; 

*  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
*For  daring  to  affy^  a  mighty  lord 

*  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 

*  Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 

*  By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
*And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorged 

*  With  goblets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
*By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France. 

*  The  false,  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

*  Disdain  to  call  us  lord  ;  and  Picardy 

*  Hath  slain  their  governors,  surprised  our  forts, 

*  And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 

*  The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 

*  Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain, — 

*  As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms. 

*  And  now  the  house  of  York — thrust  from  the  crown, 

*  By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 

*  And  lofty,  proud,  encroaching  tyranny — 

*  Burns  with  revenging  fire  ;  whose  hopeful  colors 

*  Advance  our  half-faced  sun,^  striving  to  shine, 

*  Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nubibus. 

1  To  betroth  in  mairiagre.  This  enumeration  of  Suffolk's  crimes  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

3  Edward  III.  bore  for  his  device  the  rays  of  the  sun  dispersing  them- 
selves out  of  a  cloud. — Camden's  Remaines. 
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*  The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms ; 

*  And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 

*  Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

*  And  all  by  thee. — Away  !  convey  him  hence. 

*  Suff.   O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 

*  Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 

*  Small  things  make  base  men  proud  ;  *  this  villain  here, 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,^  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Ulyrian  pirate.^ 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  beehives. 
It  is  impossible,  that  I  should  die 
By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me:' 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 
I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 

*  Cap.   Walter, 

*  WkiU   Come,  Suffolk,   I  must  waft  thee  to  tliy 

death. 

*  Suff.  Gelidus  timor  occupat  artus  ;* — 'tis  thee  I  fear. 

*  fVhiU   Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear,  before  I  leave 

thee. 

*  What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 

*  1  Genu   My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak  him 

fair. 

*  Suff.    Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 

*  Used  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favor. 

*  Far  be  it  we  should  honor  such  as  these 

*  With  humble  suit ;  no,  rather  let  my  head 


1  A  pinnace  then  signified  a  ship  of  small  burden,  built  for  speed. 

S  tt  BcarguluSy  Illyrius  Latro,  de  quo  est  apud  Theopompum,  magnas  opes 
habttit.^ — Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  Shakspeare,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
i^wn,  might  have  met  with  this  pirate  in  some  of  the  translations  of  his 
tiine :  he  points  out  two  in  which  he  is  mentioned.  In  the  old  play  it  is, 
**  Abradas  the  great  Macedonian  pirate." 

3  This  line  in  the  original  play  is  properly  given  to  the  captain. 

4  The  source  from  whence  this  line  has  been  extracted  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  following  lines  are  the  nearest  which  have  been  found 
In  the  claBsic  poets : — 

"Subitus  tremor  occupat  artus." 

Vii^.  JEn,  V.  44a 

^'nie  quidem  gdidos  radiorum  viribus  ctrius,^ 

OviiL  Metam.  iv.  347. 
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*  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 

*  Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  mj  king ; 
^  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 

^  Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vidgar  groom. 

*  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear ; — 

^  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute. 

*  Cap.   Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

*  Si^   Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can,^ 

*  That  this  my  death  may  never  be  foi^t ! — 
'  Great  men  oft  die  by  vUe  bezonians.* 

^  A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave, 

*  Murdered  sweet  Tully ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand 
'  Stabbed  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders, 

*  Pompey  the  Great ; '  and  SuflMk  dies  by  pirates. 

[Erit  SuFF.,  icith  Whit,  and  others 
Cap.   And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set, 
It  is  our  pleasure,  one  of  them  depart* — 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  first  Gentleman. 

Re-enter  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  body. 

*  JITiit.   There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie,* 

*  Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.  [Exit. 

*  1  Gent.    O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 

*  His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king: : 

*  If  he  revenue  it  not,  vet  will  his  friends : 

*  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear; 

[Eocitj  tcith  the  body. 


1  According  to  the  Letter  in  the  Paston  Collection,  already  cited,  the 
cutting  off  of  SuffcJk's  head  was  very  harharously  perfonned.  "  One  of 
the  lewdest  of  the  ship  bade  him  lay  down  his  head,  and  he  should  be 
fairly  ferd  fdealt^^with,  and  dye  on  a  sword;  and  toc^  a  rosty  sw^d  and 
smote  off  his  head  within  half  a  dozen  strokes.^ 

*  A  hezonian  is  a  mean,  low  person. 

3  Pompey  was  killed  by  Achillas  and  Septimins  at  the  moment  that  the 
Egyptian  tishing-boat,  in  which  they  were,  reached  the  coast,  hu  head  be- 
ing thrown  into  the  sea — a  circumstance  sufficiently  resembling  Snffi>]k^ 
death  to  bring  it  to  the  Poefs  memoiy ;  though  his  mention  of  it  is  not 
quite  accurate*    In  the  old  play  Pompey  is  not  named. 

*  They  ^  laid  his  bodv  on  the  sanos'  of  Dover,  and  some  say  that  his 
head  was  set  on  a  pole  ty  it"— PosftraTt  LdUrtj  voL  L  p.  41. 
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to 


John.    And  Dick  the  butcher,- 


*  Geo.   Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and 
*  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

*John.   And  Smith  the  weaver, 

*  Geo.   ArgOy  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

*  John.    Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 


SCENE   II.     Blackheath.  I 


Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

*  Geo.   Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made 

*  of  a  lath ;  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

*  John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 
« then. 

*  Geo.    I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means 

<  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set 

<  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.  Well, 
I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  since 
gentlemen  came  up. 

*  Geo.  O  miserable  age !  Virtue  is  not  regarded 
•in  handicrafts-men. 

*  John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
^  aprons. 

*  Geo.  Nay,  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 
♦workmen. 

*John.  True;  and  yet  it  is  said, — Labor  in  thy 
*fx>cation;  which   is   as   much   to  say,  as, — Let  the 

*  magistrates  be  laboring  men;  and  therefore  should 

*  we  be  magistrates. 

*  Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it;  for  there's  no  better 
*sign  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

*John.   I  see  them!  I  see  them!     There's  Best's 

*son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham; 

^  Geo.   He   shall   have  the  skins  of  our   enemies, 

*  to  make  dos's  leather  of. 


t 

I 

V 
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Druwi.    Enier  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith  the 
Weater^  and  others  in  great  number. 

^  Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  tenned  of  our  supposed 
*  father, 


'.   Or,  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings.^ 

l^Aside. 
<  Cade.  —  for  our  enenues  shall  fall  before  us,  in- 

*  s[ured  nith  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and 

*  piinces. — Command  silence. 
Dick.   Silence! 

Cade,   Mt  father  was  a  Mortimer. — 
Didc   He  i^^as  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  brick- 

lajer.  [^Aside. 

*  Cade.  Mv  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 
^  /Xdk.   I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  a  midwife. 

[^Aside. 

•  Cade.   Mj  wife  descended  of  the  Lades, — 
Dick.   She  ^^as,  indeed,  a  pedleFs  daughter,  and 

sold  many  laces.  [Aside. 

;  '  Smith.   But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 

*  her  furred  pack*  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

[Aside. 

'  Cade.   Therefore  am  I  of  an  honorable  house. 

Dick.  \\\  bv  my  faith,  the  field  is  honorable ;  and 
]  there  was  he  liorn.  under  a  hedge ;  for  his  father  had 
J        never  a  house,  but  the  ca^.*  [Aside. 

j  *  Cade.    Viiliant  I  am. 

I  *  Smiih.    W  must  needs :  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

!  [Aside. 

Cade.    I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

I 

*  Tom  Xashe  speifc?  of  harini:  wei^iied  one  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  books 
against  <i  caJe  c^  hrrriitsrst^  aixi  IndicitwsJr  says.  *^That  tbe  rebel  Jack 

!  Oide  xnis  the  first  that  devissed  to  pat  red  herrinffs  in  cades,  and  fix>in  him 

,  ther  havo  iheir  nar::e,'' — I^r%Sfn  ^n^t^  15i^ — CaJc,  bowerer,  is  derived 

from  f\T.iW  La!.\  a  cask.  We  nay  a^d,  !K>m  the  accounts  of  tbe  Celeress 
of  tbe  Abbey  of  BarfLinff.  in  the  Monasticon  Angbcanmn.  "  a  barrel  of 
benviiir  shoM  contain  a  thousar^d  berryn^rs.  and  a  ctuie  of  berryng  six 
buniitHi,  six  score  to  the  hundred.'*  Cade,  with  nx>re  leamins"  than  should 
naturally  fiu!  to  his  characier,  allude?  to  his  namo  frvxn  rada,  to  falL 

*  *  Little  places  of  prison,  set  coomoo^  v  in  tbe  market-place  for  bariots 
ind  Tagabonds,  we  cul  c«^^** — Bant 


I 


« 
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Dick.  No  question  of  that ;  for  I  have  seen  him 
whipped  three  market  days  together.  \^Aside. 

Cade.    I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat  is 
of  proof.  [Aside. 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of 
fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

\^Aside. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then;  for  your  captain  is  brave, 
and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be,  in  England, 
seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny ;  the  three- 
hooped  pot  shaJl  have  ten  hoops ;  ^  and  I  will  make 
it  felony,  to  drink  small  beer ;  all  the  realm  shall  be 
in  common,  and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to 
grass.     And,  when  I  am  king  (as  king  I  will  be) 

Ml.    God  save  your  majesty  ! 

*  Cade.    I    thank   you,   good   people : — there   shall 

*  be  no  money ;    all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score  ; 

*  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they 

*  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

*  jyicK.   The   first   thing   we   do,  let's   kill  all  the 

*  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.^  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment.'*  that  parchment, 
being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  saj', 
the  bee  stings ;  but  I  say,  'tis  the  bee's  wax ;  for  I 
did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine 
own  man  since.     How  now ;  who's  there  ? 

Enter  some^  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.   The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write  and 
read,  and  cast  accompt. 
Cade.   O  monstrous ! 


1  These  drinking-vessels  of  our  ancestors  were  of  wood.  Nash,  in  his 
Pierce  Pennilesse,  1595,  says,  "  I  believe  hoopes  in  quart  pots  were  in- 
vented to  Aat  end,  that  every  man  should  take  his  hoope,  and  no  more." 

9  This  speech  was  transposed  by  Shakspeare  from  a  subsequent  scene 
in  tlie  old  play. 
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Smith.   We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.   Here's  a  villain ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letters 
in't. 

Cade.   Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer, 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write 
court-hand. 

*  Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't ;  the  man  is  a  proper  man, 
^  on  mine  honor ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall 
^  not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  examine  thee. 

*  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.   Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters.^ 
— 'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

*  Cade.   Let  me   alone. — Dost  thou  use  to  write 

*  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an 
^  honest,  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought 
up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

*  All.   He  hath  confessed :   away  with  him ;   he's 

*  a  villain,  and  a  traitor. 

*  Cade.   Away  with  him,  I  say ;  hang  him  with  his 

*  pen  and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  soms^  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

*  Mich.   Where's  our  general  ? 

*  Cade.    Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

^ Mich.   Fly,  fly,  fly!    sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and 

*  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

'  Cade.    Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I'll  fell  thee  down. 

*  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as  good  as  him- 

*  self.     He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ? 

'  Mich.   No. 

*  Cade.   To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight 


1  That  is,  on  the  top  of  letters  missive  and  such  like  public  acts.    See 
Mabillon's  Diplomata. 


« 
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*  presently ;  rise  up  sir  John  Mortimer.    Now  have  at 

*  him.^ 

Enter  Sir  Humphret  Stafford,  and  William  his 

Brother y  with  drum  and  Farces. 

*  Stqf.   Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 

*  Marked  for  the  gallows, — ^lay  your  weapons  down ; 
Home  to  your  cottages ;  forsake  this  groom. — 
The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

*  fV.  Stctf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclined  to  blood, 

*  If  you  go  forward ;  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

Cade.   As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not ; ' 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 

*  O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 

*  For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

*  St(if.   Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
^  And  thou  thys^f  a  shearman,  art  thou  not  ? 

Cade.   And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

*  fF.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,   this; — Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence^  daughter :  did  he  not  ? 

*  Stqf.   Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her,  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.  Staf.   That's  false. 

^  Cade.   Ay,  there's  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  'tis 

true. 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 


^  After  this  speech,  in  the  old  play,  are  the  following  words : — 

« —  Is  there  any  more  of  them  that  be  knights  ? 
, ,  Tom.  Yea,  his  brother. 


>i  Cade.  Then  kneel  down,  Dick  Butcher;  rise  up  sir  Dick   Butchev 

Sound  up  the  drum.** 

^  I  care  not,  I  pay  them  no  regard. 

**  Transform  me  to  what  shape  you  can, 
I  pass  not  what  it  be.**    DrayUnCs  Qiiej<  of  Cyfdhiau 

VOL.  IV.  51 
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Dick.   Nay,  'tis  too  trae  ;  therefore  he  shall  be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house, 
and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it ;  there- 
fore, deny  it  not. 

*  Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words, 

*  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

*  AIL    Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore  get  ye  gone. 
W.   Staf.   Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught 

you  this. 

*  Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself.  [Aside. 1 
— Go  to,  sirrah.  Tell  the  king  from  me,  that — for  his 
father's  sake,  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose  time  boys 
went  to  span  counter  for  French  crowns, — I  apfi  con- 
tent he  shall  reign ;  but  I'll  be  protector  over  him. 

*  Dick.   And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  lord  Say's 

*  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

*  Cade.   And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  England 

*  maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my 

*  puissance  holds  it  up.     Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you,  that 

*  that  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and 

*  made   it  a   eunuch;   and   more  than  that,  he  can 

*  speak  French,  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

*  Staf.    O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  ! 

'  Cade.   Nay,  answer,  if  you  can.     The  Frenchmen 

*  are  our  enemies :  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but  this ;  Can  he 

*  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy,  be  a  good 
'  counseller,  or  no  ? 

*  AIL    No,  no  ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head. 

*  W.    Staf   Well,    seeing    gentle    words   will    not 
prevail. 

Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 
'  Staf  Herald,  away ;  and,  throughout  every  town, 
'  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
'  That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 
'  May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
'  Be  hanged  up  for  example  at  their  doors. — 
'  And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me 

[Exeunt  the  two  Staffords  and  Forces. 

*  Cade.    And   you,  that  love  the   commons,  follow 

me. — 


« 
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*  Now  show  yourselves  men ;  'tis  for  liberty. 

*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman. 

*  Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon; 

•  For  they  are  thrifty,  honest  men,  and  such 

•  As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

*  Dick.   They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

*  Cade.   But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are 

•  most  out  of  order.     Come,  march  forward.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.    Amth^  Part  of  BX^xMxe'dth. 

Alarums.     The  two  parties  enter  and  fghtj  and  both 

the  Stafford  s  are  slain. 

*  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

*  Dick.   Here,  sir. 

*  Cade.   They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen, 

*  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in 

*  thine  own  slaughter-house ;  therefore  thus  will  I  re- 

*  ward  thee, — The  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is  ; 
^  and  thou  shalt  have  a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred 

*  lacking  one,  a  week.^ 

*  Dick.    I  desire  no  more. 

*  Cade.   And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no  less. 

*  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear ;  ^  and  the 

*  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse's  heels,  till  I  do 
•come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the  mayor's 
•sword  borne  before  us. 

*  Dick.    If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break 

*  open  the  jails,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

1  The  last  two  words,  a  toeek,  were  added  by  Malone  from  the  oldplay 
It  is  necessary  to  rendor  the  passage  intelligible.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, butchers  who  had  interest  at  court,  frequently  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion to  kill  a  certain  number  of  beasts  a  week  during  Lent;  of  which  in- 
dulgence, the  wants  of  invalids  who  could  not  subsist  without  animal  food, 
was  made  the  pretence. 

3  Here  Cade  must  be  supposed  to  take  off  Stafford's  armor.  So  Holin- 
shed: — ''Jack  Cade,  upon  his  victory  against  the  Stafibrds,  apparelled 
huDself  in  sir  Humphrev's  brigandine,  set  full  of  gilt  nails,  and  so  in  glory 
retained  again  toward  London." 
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•  Cade.   Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.     Come,  let's 
*  march  towards  London.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE   IV.     London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Bjng  Henry,  reading  a  supplication ;  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Say  with  him ;  at  a  dis- 
tance, Queen  Margaret,  numrning  over  Suffolk's 
head. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Oft  have  I  heard — that  grief  softens  the 

mind, 

*  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

*  But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 

*  Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast ; 

*  But  where's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

*  BiLck.   What  answer   makes  your   grace   to   the 

*  rebels'  supplication  ? 

*  K.  Hen.    I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  ^  to  entreat ; 
For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword !     And  I  myself. 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short. 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
But  stay,  I'll  read  it  over  once  again. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely 

face 

*  Ruled,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me ; 

*  And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

*  That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

'  K.  Hen.    Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to  have 
thy  head. 

*  Say.    Ay,  but  I  hope  your  highness  shall  have  his. 


^  Shakspeare  has  here  fallen  into  another  InconsiBtency,  by  sometimes 
following  Hoiinshed  instead  of  the  old  play.  He  afterwards  forgets  this 
holy  bishop ;  and  in  scene  the  eighth  we  find  only  Buckingham  and  Clif- 
ford were  sent,  conformably  to  the  old  plav.  Hohnshed  mentions  that  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  duke  oi  Buckingham  were  sent 
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K.  Hen.   How  now,  madam  ?     Still 
Lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear,  my  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourned  so  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.   No,  my  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but  die 
for  thee. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  K.  Hen.   How  now !    what   news  ?  why  com'st 
thou  in  such  haste  ? 

*  Mes.   The    rebels    are   in   Southwark.     Fly,   my 
lord! 

Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 

Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house ; 

And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly. 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 

His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless ; 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 

Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed. 

All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen. 

They  call — false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  graceless  men !  they  know  not  what 

they  do.^ 

*  Buck.   My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenelworth, 

*  Until  a  power  be  raised  to  put  them  down. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Ah !    were   the   duke  of  Suffolk  now 

alive, 

*  These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeased. 

*  K.  Hen.    Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee ; 

*  Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenelworth. 

*  Say.   So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger : 

*  The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 

*  And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay, 

*  And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 


1  Instead  of  this  line  the  old  copy  has : — 

**  Go  bid  Backingham  and  Clifford  gather 
An  army  up,  and  meet  with  the  reDela." 
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Enter  another  Messenger, 

*  2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  bridge : 

the  citizens 

*  Fly  and  forsake  their  houses ; 

*  The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

*  Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear 

*  To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court. 

*  Buck*   Then   linger   not,   my  lord;    away,   take 

horse. 

*  K.  Hen.   Come,  Margaret ;   God,  our  hope,  will 

succor  us. 

Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  de- 
ceased. 

^ K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord;  [To  Lord  Say.] 
trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 

*  Buck.   Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  betrayed. 

*  Say.   The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 

*  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.     The  same.     The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  others^  on  the  walls.     Then 

enter  certain  Citizens,  below. 

Scales.    How  now  ?  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

1  Cit.  No.  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ;  for  they 
have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that  withstand 
them.  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  honor  from 
the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales.   Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  command ; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself; 
The  rebels  have  assayed  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
And  thither  will  I  send  you  Matthew  Gough. 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives ; 
And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  [Exeunt 
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SCENE  VI.     The  same.     Cannon  Street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade  and  his  Followers.     He  strikes  his 

staff  on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And 
here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  1  charge  and  com- 
mand, that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit  run 
nothing  bat  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign. 
And  now,  henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any 
that  calls  me  other  than — ^lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold.   Jack  Cade !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.   Knock  him  down  there.         \_They  kill  him.^ 

*  Smith.   If   this  fellow   be  wise,  he'll   never  call 

*  you  Jack  Cade  more ;  I  think  he  hath  a  very  fair 

•  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  together 
in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them.  But, 
first,  go  and  set  London  bridge  on  fire ;  ^  and,  if  you 
can,  burn  down  the  Tower  too.     Come,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   VII.     The  same.     Smithfield.    Alarum. 

EnteTy  on  one  side^  Cade  ajid  his  Company ;  on  the 
otherj  Citizens,  and  the  King's  Forces,  headed  by 
Matthew  Gough.^  They  fight ;  the  Citizens  are 
routedy  and  Matthew  Gough  is  slain. 

Cade.   So,  sirs. — ^Now  go  some  and  pull  down  the 

1  <<  He  also  pat  to  execution  in  Soathwarke  diverse  persons,  some  for 
breaking  this  ordinance,  and  other  being  his  old  acquaintance,  lest  they 
should  bewray  his  base  lineage,  disparaging  him  for  his  usurped  name  of 
Mortuner." — Holinshed,  p.  634. 

3  At  that  time  London  bridge  was  of  wood ;  the  houses  upon  it  were 
actually  burnt  in  this  rebellion.  Hall  says,  ^  he  entered  Lonoon,  and  cut 
the  ropes  of  the  drawbridge." 

3  Holinshed  calls  Mathew  Gough  *<a  man  of  great  wit  end  much  expe- 


* 
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Savoy;*  others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down  ^vith 
them  all. 

Dick.    I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that 
word. 

*  Dick.   Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come 

*  out  of  your  mouth.* 

*  John.   Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law  then ;  for  he  was 

*  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis  not  whole 

*  yet.  -  [Aside. 

*  Smith.   Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for  his 

*  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese.  [Aside. 

*  Cade.    I   have   thought  upon  it;  it   shall    be    so. 

*  Away,  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm ;  my  mouth 

*  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

*  John.    Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Aside. 

Cade.   And  henceforward  all  things  shall   be  in 
common. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.   My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  Here's  the  lord 

*  Say,  which  sold   the  towns   in   France ;    *  he  that 

*  made  us  pay  one-and-twenty  fifteens,^  and  one  shil- 

*  ling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Say. 

*  Cade.    Well,    he    shall    be    beheaded    for   it   ten 

*  times. — Ay,  thou   say,^  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buck- 

*  ram  lord !  now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of   our 

*  jurisdiction  regal.     What  canst  thou  answer  to  my 

*  majesty,  for  giving  up  of  Normandy  unto  monsieur 

nence  in  feats  of  chivalrie,  the  which  in  continuall  warres  had  spent  his 
time  in  serving-  of  the  king  his  father."  See  also  W.  of  Wjrrcestre,  p. 
357 ;  and  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

1  "  This  trouble  had  been  saved  Cade's  reformers  by  his  predecessor 
Wat  Tyler.    It  was  never  rebuilt  till  Henry  VI.  founded  the  hospitaL" 

2  « It  was  reported,  indeed,  that  he  should  sale  with  great  pride  that 
within  four  daies  dl  the  laws  of  England  should  come  fooHh  of  his 
mouthJ'^ — Holinshed,  p.  432. 

3  A  fifteen  was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  movables,  or  personal  prop- 
erty, of  each  subject 

4  Say  is  a  kiild  of  thin  woollen  stufif  or  serge. 
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•  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of  France  ?  Be  it  known 
unto  thee,  by  these  presence,  even  the  presence  of 
lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep 
the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art.  Thou  hast 
most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in 
erecting  a  grammar-school ;  and  whereas,  before,  our 
forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  ^  and, 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou 
hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy 
face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually  talk 
of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words, 
as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast 
appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before 
them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer. 
Moreover,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison  ;  and  because 
they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them  ;  *  when, 
indeed,  only  for  that  cause,  they  have  been  most 
worthy  to  live.  Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth,^  dost 
thou  not  ? 

Say.   What  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in  their 
hose  and  doublets. 

*  Dick.   And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  myself,  for 

*  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say.   You  men  of  Kent, — 
Dick.   What  say  you  of  Kent  ? 

*  Say.   Nothing  but  this :  'Tis  bona  terra,  mala  gens.^ 


^  Shakspeare  is  a  little  too  eariy  with  this  accusation.  Yet  Meennan, 
in  his  Origines  Typographice,  has  availed  himself  of  this  passage  to  sup- 
port his  hypothesis  that  printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  Fredenc 
Corsellis,  one  of  Coster's  workmen,  from  Haerlem,  in  the  time  of  Hemr  VI. 

9  L  e.  they  were  hanged  because  they  could  not  claim  the  benent  of 
clergy. 

3  A  foot-cloth  was  a  kind  of  housing,  which  covered  the  body  of  the 
hone ;  it  was  sometimes  made  of  velvet  and  bordered  with  gold  lace. 

4  After  this  line  the  old  play  proceeds  dras: — 

Cade.  Bonun  terrum,  What's  that  ? 

Diek.  He  speaks  French. 

WUL  No, 'tis  Datch. 

Mdb.  No,  'tis  Ontalian :  I  know  it  weU  enough. 

VOL.  lY.  52 
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*  Cade.   Away  with  him,  away  with  him  !  he  speaks 
^  Latin. 

*  Say.   Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where  you 

will- 
Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 
Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle.^ 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy; 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity- 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 

*  Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 

*  Justice  with  favor  have  I  always  done  ; 

*  Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me  ;  gifts  could  never. 

*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

*  Kent,  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ?  * 

*  Large  gifts  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks, 

*  Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king ; 

*  And, — seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

*  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, — 

*  Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits, 

*  You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 

*  For  your  behoof, — 

*  Cade.   Tut !  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in  the 
♦field? 

*  Say.    Great  men  have  reaching  hands;  oft  have  I 

struck 

*  Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

*  Geo.   O  monstrous  coward  !  what,  to  come  behind 

folks? 

*  Say.    These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your 

good. 

*  Cade.    Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  that  will 

*  make  'em  red  again. 


1  *<  Ex  his  omnibus  sunt  humaniBsimi,  qui  Cantium  incolTmt" — C<Esm. 
9  This  passage  has  been  supposed  corrupt  merely  because  it  was  eiio- 
neously  pointed.    It  wajs  thus  pointed  in  the  folio : — 

**  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands  ? 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  reahn,  and  you  ? 
Large  gifts,  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks,"  &c. 
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*  Say.    Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

*  Cade.   Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and 

*  the  pap  of  a  hatchet.^ 

*  Didc.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man? 

*  Say.   The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

*  Cade.   Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  should  say,  I'll 

*  be  even  with  you.  I'll  see  if  his  head  will  stand 
'  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no.  Take  him  away,  and 
^  behead  him. 

*  Say.   Tell  me  wherein  I  have  offended  most  ? 

*  Have  i  affected  wealth,  or  honor  ?     Speak. 

*  Are  my  chests  filled  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
*Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold? 

*  Whom  have  I  injured,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

*  These  hands  are  free  from  guildess  blood-shedding,* 

*  This  breast  from  harboring  foul,  deceitful  thoughts. 

*  O,  let  me  live ! 

*  Cade.    I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words ; 
*but  I'll  bridle  it;  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  plead- 

*  ing  so  well  for  his  life.  Away  with  him !  he  has 
*a  familiar^  under  his  tongue  ;  he  speaks  not  o'  God's 

*  name.     *  Go,  take^  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off 

*  his  head  presently;  and  then  break  into  his  son-in- 

*  law^s  house,  sir  James  Cromer,^  and  strike  off  his 

*  head,  and  bring  them  both  upon  two  poles  hither. 

^  All.    It  shall  be  done. 

*  Say.   Ah,  countrymen !  if,  when  you  make   your 

prayers, 

*  God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 

*  How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 

*  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

*  Cade.    Away  with  him,  and  do  as  i  command  ye. 

[Exeunt  some^  with  Lord  Say. 

1  The  old  copy  reads,  "the  Kdp  of  a  hatchet"  Lyly  wrote  a  pamphlet 
with  the  tide  or  "  Pap  with  a  Hatchet ; "  and  the  phrase  occurs  m  his  play 
of  Mother  Bomhie :  "  They  give  us  pap  with  a  spoone,  and  when  we  spoake 
thr  what  we  love,  pttp  tmih  a  hatchdJ* 

*  L  e.  these  hands  are  free  from  shedding  guiltless  or  innocent  blood. 

3  A  demon  who  was  supposed  to  attend  at  calL 

«  It  WIS  William  Crowmer,  sheriff  of  Kent,  whom  Cade  pat  to  death. 
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'  The  proudest  peer  in  the  reahn  shall  not  wear  a  head 
^  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute.  There 
^  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me 
^  her  maidenhead  ere  they  have  it.  Men  shall  hold 
'  of  me  in  capite ;  and  we  charge  and  command,  that 
'  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or  tongue 
'  can  tell. 

'  Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside, 
'  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?^ 

*  Cade.   Marry,  presently. 

'All.   O  brave! 


Re-enter  Rebels,  \oith  the  heads  of  Lord  Sat  and  his 

Son-in-law. 

'  Cade.   But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kiss  one 

*  another,  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were  alive. 

*  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult  about  the  giv- 
^  ing  up  of  some  more   towns  in  France.     Soldiers, 

*  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night ;  for  with  these 

*  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through 

*  the  streets ;  and,  at  every  corner,  have  them  kiss. — 

*  Away !  .  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    VIII.     Southwark, 

Alarum.     Enter  Cade,  and  all  his  Rabblement. 

*  Cade.    Up    Fish    street!    down    Saint    Magnus' 

*  corner!    kill  and    knock   down!    throw    them    into 

*  Thames ! — [A  parley  sounded,  then  a  retreat.']  What 

*  noise  is  this  I  hear?  dare  any  be  so  bold  to  sound  re- 

*  treat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them  kill  ? 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Old  Clifford,  with  Forces. 

*  Buck.   Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  disturb 

thee. 

*  Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king 

1  An  equiToqae  allodiiig  to  the  halberds  cnr  bills  borne  by  the  imbble. 
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Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled  ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

*  Cliff.   What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent. 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offered  you ; 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — God  save  his  majesty! 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honors  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake. 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

*  AIL   God  save  the  kino; !  God  save  the  king ! 

*  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye  so 
brave  ? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe  him  ? 
Will  you  needs  be  hanged  \vith  your  pardons  about 
your  necks  ?  Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through 
London  gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Southwark  ?  I  thought  ye  would  never  have 
given  out  these  arms,  till  you  had  recovered  your  an- 
cient freedom ;  but  you  are  all  recreants,  and  das- 
tards ;  and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the  nobility. 
Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your 
bouses  over  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters before  your  faces.  For  me, — I  will  make  shift 
for  one;  and  so — God's  curse  'light  upon  you  all! 

*  All.    We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade. 
'  Clif.    Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 

That  thus   you  do  exclaim — ^you'll  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Wer't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying — Villageois!  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry, 


J 
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Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have  lost ; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast. 
Henry  hath  money ;  you  are  strong  and  manly ; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

*  All.  A  Clifford !  a  Clifford !  We'll  foUow  the  king, 
and  Clifford. 

*  Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and 
fro,  as  this  multitude  ?  The  name  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  hales  them  to  a  hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes 
them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them  lay  their  heads 
together,  to  surprise  me ;  my  sword  make  way  for 
me,  for  here  is  no  staying. — In  despite  of  the 
devils  and  hell,  have  through  the  very  midst  of  you! 
And  Heavens  and  honor  be  witness,  that  no  want  of 
resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  followers'  base  and  ig- 
nominious treasons,  makes  me  betake  me  to  my  heels. 

[Exit. 

*  Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  Go,  some,  and  follow  him ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king. 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

[Exeunt  some  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers ;  we'll  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  [Exeunt 


SCENE    IX.     Kenelworth  Castle. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  and  Somerset, 

on  the  terrace  of  the  castle. 

*  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joyed  an  earthly  throne, 

*  And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

*  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
*But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old.^ 

1  So  all  the  historians  agree ;  and  yet  in  Part  I.  Act  iii.  Sc.  4,  king 
Henry  is  made  to  say : — 

"  I  do  remember  how  my  father  said," — 

a  plain  proof  that  the  whole  of  that  play  was  not  written  by  the  same  hand 
aa  this. 
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*  Was  never  subject  longed  to  be  a  king, 

*  As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 

^  Buck.   Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  majesty  ! 
*Jir.  Hen.    Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor,  Cade, 
surprised  ? 
*0r  is  he  but  retired  to  make  him  strong.'^ 

Enter,  below,  a  great  number  of  Cade's  Followers, 

toith  halters  about  their  necks. 

*  Clif.   He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 

yield ; 

*  And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 

*  Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

*  K.  Hen.   Then,  Heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 

gates, 

*  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise ! — 

*  Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeemed  your  lives, 

*  And  showed   how   well  you  love  your  prince  and 

country. 
^  Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 

*  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate, 

*  Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind. 

^  And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 

*  I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 

All.   God  save  the  king!  God  save  the  king! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  ilfe^.   Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland ; 

*  And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  Gallowglasses,^  and  stout  Kernes, 

*  Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 


1  <*  The  GaUoglasst  useth  a  kind  of  pole-axe  for  his  weapon.    These  men 
tad 


are  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  stature,  big  of  limme,  lusty  of  body,  well 
I  strongly  timbered." — StamkunVs  DucripL  ofhdandf  c  TiiL  f.  31. 
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*  And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 

*  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

*  K.  Hen.   Thus  stands  my  state  'twixt  Cade  and 
York  distressed ; 

*  Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scaped  a  tempest, 

*  Is  straightway  calmed  ^  and  boarded  with  a  pirate  ; 
*But  now^  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed; 

*  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 

*  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him ; 

*  And  ask  him,  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
*Tell  him,  I'll  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower; — 

*  And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

*  Until  his  army  be  dismissed  from  him. 

*  Sam.   My  lord, 

*  I'll  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 

*  Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

*  K.  Hen.    In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms  ; 

*  For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

*  Buck.   I  will,  my  lord;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal, 

*  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

*  K.  Hen.   Come,  wife,  let's  in,  and  learn  to  govern 
better ; 

*For  yet  may    England   curse   my  wretched    reign. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   X.     Kent.     Iden's  Garden.^ 

Enter  Cade. 

*  Cade.    Fie   on    ambition !    fie    on    myself ;    that 

*  have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish !  These 

1  The  first  folio  reads  calme ;  which  may  be  right  The  second  folio 
printed  by  mistake  claimed ;  and  the  third  folio  calmed.  This  reading  has 
been  adopted  as  most  perspicuous,  and  because  in  Othello  we  have : — 

« must  be  be-lee'd  and  calmed^ 

2  But  is  here  not  adversative.  "  It  was  only  jxist  now  (says  Henry), 
that  Cade  and  his  followers  were  routed." 

3  «  A  gentleman  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Eden,  awaited  so  his  time, 
that  he  tooke  the  said  Cade  in  a  garden  in  Sussex,  so  that  there  he  was 
slaine  at  Hotlifield,"  &c. — Holinsh^d,  p.  635.  "  This  Iden  was,  in  fact, 
the  new  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  had  followed  Cade  from  Rochester." — ffiZ- 
liam  of  Wyrcesttr^  p.  472. 
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*  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods ;  and  durst 

*  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is  layed  for  me ;  but 
*now  am  I  so  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a  lease  of 

*  my  life  for  a  thousand  years,  I  could  stay  no  longer. 

*  Wherefore,  on  a  brick-wall  have  I  climbed  into  this 

*  garden ;  to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet 

*  another  while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's 

*  stomach  this  hot  weather.     And,  I  think,  this  word 

*  sallet  was  born  to  do  me  good  ;  for,  many  a  time,  but 
*for  a  sallet,^   my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a 

*  brown  bill ;  and,  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry, 

*  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a 

*  quart-pot  to  drink  in ;  and  now  the  word  sallet  must 

*  serve  me  to  feed  on. 


Enter  Iden,  with  Servants. 

*  Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court. 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 

This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 
Contenteth  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ; 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy; 
Sumceth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

*  Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize  me 
for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without  leave. 
Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand 
crowns  of  the  king  for  carrying  my  head  to  him ;  but 
I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my 
sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

*  Iden.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
I  know  thee  not.  Why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 
Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 

And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds. 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner. 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 
C<ide.   Brave  thee  ?  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever 


1  A  $aUd  18  a  helmet 
VOL.  IV.  53 
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was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on  me  well. 
I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days ;  yet,  come  thou 
and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail,  I  pray  God,  I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 
<  Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England 
stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famished  man. 

*  Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine ; 

*  See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  wdth  thy  looks. 

*  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser  ; 

*  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 

*  Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 

*  My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast ; 

*  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

*  Thy  grave  is  digged  already  in  the  earth. 

*  As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words,* 

*  Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

*  Cade.   By  my  valor,  the  most  complete  champion 

*  that  ever  I  heard, — *  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or 

*  cut  not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef 

*  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  God*  on  my 

*  knees,  thou   mayst  be   turned  to  hobnails.      [^They 
^fght;  Cade  falls.']     O,  I  am  slain!  famine,  and  no 

*  other,  hath  slain  me ;  let  ten  thousand  devils  come 

*  against  me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost, 

*  and   I'd  defy   them  all.      Wither,  garden ;    and   be 

*  henceforth  a  burying-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this 

*  house,  because  the  unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

*  Iden.    Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 

traitor  ? 

*  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

*  And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead. 

*  Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point; 
*But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
*To  emblaze  the  honor  that  thy  master  got. 

1  Johnson  explains  this, "  As  for  words,  whose  pomp  and  rumor  may 
answer  words,  and  only  words,  I  shall  forbear  them,  and  refer  the  rest  to 
my  swordJ*^ 

3  In  the  folio  "I  beseech  Jove "  was  substituted  to  avoid  the  penalty  of 
the  statute,  3  Jac.  L  c.  2,  against  profime  swearing. 
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*  Cade.   Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  victory. 

*  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man,  and 

*  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for  I,  that  never 

*  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine,  not  by  valor. 

[Dies. 

*  Iden.   How  much  thou  wrongest  me.  Heaven  be 

my  judge. 
*Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee! 

*  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 

*  So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 

*  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
'  Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 

*  And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 

*  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 

*  Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Exitj  dragging  out  the  body. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     T%6  same.    Fields  between  Dartford  and 

Blackheath. 

The  King's  Camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other^  enter 
York,  attended^  wiih  drum  and  colors :  his  Forces 
at  some  distance. 

*  York.   From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim  his 
right, 

*  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head. 

^  Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright, 

*  To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 

Ah,  sancta  majestas !  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ^ 

*  Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 

^  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold ; 
'  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
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*  Except  a  sword,  or  sceptre,  balance  it^ 

*  A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul,* 

*  On  which  PU  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 


Enter  Buckingham. 

*  Whom  have  we  here?     Buckingham,  to  disturb  me? 

*  The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure.     I  must  dissemble. 

'  Buck.    York,  if  thou  meanest  well,   I  greet  thee 
well. 

*  York.    Humphrey  of  Buckingham,   I  accept   thy 

greeting. 

*  Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 

*  Buck.   A   messenger,  from  Henry,  our  dread  liege, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 
Or  why,  thou, — being  a  subject  as  I  am, — 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Shouldst  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 

'  York.    Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so 

great. 
O,   I  could  hew   up  rocks,  and  fight   with 

flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms  ; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury  ! 
I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king : 
More   like    a    king,    more    kingly   in    my 

thoughts : 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 
Till   Henry   be    more  weak,   and   I  more 


strong.- 


Aside. 


O,  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me. 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while ; 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is — to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 


1  i.  e.  balance  my  hand. 

3  York  means  to  say,  « If  I  have  a  sotd^  my  hand  shall  not  be  without  a 
Bceptre." 


!  I 
I 

i 
I' 
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*  Buck.    That   is   too   much    presumption    on    thj 

part. 

*  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 

*  The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand ; 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honor,  is  he  prisoner  ? 
Buck.  Upon  mine  honor,  he  is  prisoner. 

*  York.    Then,    Buckingham,    I     do     dismiss    my 

powers. — 

*  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves ; 

*  Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 

*  You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 

*  And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  my  sons, 

*  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love  ; 

*  I'll  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live ; 

*  Lands,  goods,  horse,  armor,  any  thing  I  have 

*  Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

^  Buck.   York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 

*  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 

Enter  King  Henry,  attended. 

*  K.   Hen.     Buckingham,    doth    York    intend   no 

harm  to  us, 

*  That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

*  York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
*York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

*  K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou  dost 

bring  ? 

*  York.   To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence 

*  And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel.  Cade, 

*  Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 


Enter  Iden,  tvith  Cade's  head. 

^  Iden.   If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 

*  May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 

*  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 

*  The  liead  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
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*  K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade?— Great.  God,  how 

just  art  thou ! — 
'  O,  let  me  view  his  visage,  being  dead, 
'  That,  living,  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
'  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew  him  ? 

*  Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majesty. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  art  thou  called?  and  what  is  thy 

degree  ? 

*  Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 

*  A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

^  Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amiss 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

*  K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down ;  [jE/i?  kneels."]  rise  up 

a  knight. 
'  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
'  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

*  Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
'  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege ! 

'  K.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham !  Somerset  comes  with 
the  queen. 

*  Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 

*  Q.  Mar.   For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide  his 

head, 
'  But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
'  York.  How  now!  is  Somerset  at  liberty? 
Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprisoned   thoughts. 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset? — 
False  king !  why  hast  thou   broken  faith   with   me. 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff. 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful,  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine ; 
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Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 
Give  place;  by  Heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  Heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

*  Som.  O,  monstrous  traitor! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 

*  Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown. 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

*  Yorfc.  Wouldst  have  me  kneel?  first  let  mc  ask 

of  these, 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 

*  Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail ; 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 
•They'll  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement. 

^  Q.  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford;  bid  him  come  amain, 

*  To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

*  York.  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 

*  The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 

^  Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those 

*  That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Plantagenet,  tvith 
Forces^  at  one  side;  at  the  other j  with  Forces  also^ 
Old  Clifford  and  his  Son. 

*  See,  where  they  come ;  I'll   warrant  they'll   make  it 

good. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their 

bail. 
'  Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the  king! 

[Kneels. 

*  York.    I  thank  thee,  Clifford.     Say,  what  news 

with  thee? 

*  Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look : 

*  We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford ;  kneel  again ; 
^  For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 
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*  Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York  ;  I  do  not  Qfiistake ; 
'  But  thou  mistak'st  me  much,  to  think  I  do. 

*  To  Bedlam  ^  with  him !     Is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

'  K.  Hen.    Ay,  Clifford;  a   bedlam  and   ambitious 
humor 
'  Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

'  Clif.  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
'  And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

'  Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey  ; 
'  His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

*  York.     Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

*  Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,   then  our  weapons 

shall. 

*  Clif.   Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we  here  ! 

*  York.    Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 

*  I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
'  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears,^ 

*  That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 

*  They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs. 

*  Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me. 

Drums.     Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with  Forces. 

*  CUf    Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to 

death, 
'  And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains, 
'  If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

*  Rich.    Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot,  o'erweening  cur 
*Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 

*  Who,  being  suffered  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 

1  This  has  been  tliought  an  anachronism ;  but  Stowe  shows  that  it  is 
not : — "  Next  unto  the  parish  of  St  Buttolph  is  a  fayre  inne  for  receipt  of 
travellers ;  then  an  kosvitall  of  S,  Mary  of  Belldchcm,  founded  by  Simon 
Fitz-Mary,  one  of  the  Sneriffes  of  London,  in  the  yeare  1246.  He  founded 
it  to  have  beene  a  priorie  of  cannons  with  brethren  and  sisters,  and  king 
Edward  the  Thirde  granted  a  protection,  which  1  have  seene,  for  the 
brethren  MilicifB  beai(B  MarifB  de  Bethlemy  within  the  citie  of  London,  the 
I4th  yeare  of  his  raigne.  It  was  an  hospitaUfor  distracied  peopleJ" — Sur» 
vey  of' London,  p.  127, 1598. 

2  The  Nevils,  earls  of  Warwick,  had  a  bear  and  ragged  staff  for  their 
crest 


« 
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*  Hath  clapped  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cried. 

*  And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 

*  If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

^  Clif.    Hence,    heap  of    wrath,    foul,    indigested 
lump, 

*  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 

*  York.   Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

*  Clif.   Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  burn  your- 

selves. 

*  jST.  Hen.   Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot  to 

bow? 

*  Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 

*  Thou  mad  roisleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! — 

*  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 

*  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 

*  O,  where  is  faith  ?  O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

*  If  it  be  banished  from  the  frosty  head, 

*  Where  shall  it  find  a  harbor  in  the  earth  ? — 

*  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

*  And  shame  thine  honorable  age  with  blood  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 

*  Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 

*  For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

*  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

*  Sal.   My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 

*  The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 

*  And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 

*  The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

*  K.  Jaen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

*  Sal.   I  have. 

*jSr.  Hen.   Canst  thou  dispense  with  Heaven  for 
such  an  oath  ? 

*  Sal.   It  is  great  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ; 
*But  greater  sin,  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 

*  To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right ; 

VOL.  IV.  54 
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*  And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wron^, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.   A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

^  K.  Hen.   Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  him- 
self. 

^  York.   Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou 
hast, 
^  I  am  resolved  for  death  or  dignity. 

C/j/l   The  first,  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 

^  War.   You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.   I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm, 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
And  that  Pll  write  upon  thy  burgonet,* 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's   badge,  old  Nevil's 
crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chained  to  the  ragged  staff. 
This  day  Pll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows. 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif.   And  from  thy  burgonet  Pll  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 

*  Despite  the  bearward  that  protects  the  bear. 

*  Y.  Clif.   And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 

*  To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.   Fie  !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  not  in  spite. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

*  X.  Clif.   Foul  stigmatic,^  that's   more   than  thou 

canst  tell. 

*  Rich.   If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

^  A  btargond  is  a  helmet ;  a  Burgundian's  steel  cap  or  casque. 

3  One  on  whom  natm«  hafl  set  a  mark  of  deformity,  a  sti^^ina.  It  waa, 
oiiginally  and  properly,  (*a  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  hot  iron 
for  some  crime." 
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SCENE   II.     Saint  Albans. 


Alarums :  Excursions.     Enter  Warwick. 

fVar.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick  calls ! 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifibrd  of  Cumberland. 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York. 

*  How  now,  my  noble  lord  ?  what,  all  afoot  ? 

*  York.     The   deadly-handed    Clifford  slew   my 
steed ; 

*  But  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him, 

*  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 

*  Even  of  the  lx)nny  beast  he  loved  so  well. 


Enter  Clifford. 

*  War.   Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.   Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other 

chase. 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.   Then,  nobly,  York;    'tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st. — 

*  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 

It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassailed. 

[Exit  Warwick. 

*  Clif.   What  seest  thou  in  me,  York  ?  why  dost 

thou  pause  ? 

*  York.   With   thy   brave   bearing  should   I   be  in 

love, 

*  But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 
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*  Clif.   Nor  should   thy  prowess  want  praise  and 

esteem, 

*  But  that  'tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 

*  York.    So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 

*  As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

'  Clif.  •My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both ! — 
York.   A  dreadful  lay !  ^ — address  thee  instantly. 

[Theyjightj  and  Clifford /a/fc. 

*  Clif.   La  Jin  couronne  les  csuvres.  [Dies.^ 

*  York.   Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou 

art  still. 

*  Peace  with  his  soul,  Heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !  [^Exit. 

Enter  Young  Clifford. 

*y.  Clif.    Shame   and  confusion!    all   is  on   the 
rout: 

*  Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

*  Where  it  should  guard.     0  war,  thou  son  of  hell, 

*  Whom  angry  Heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

*  Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 

*  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  !     Let  no  soldier  fly : 

*  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

*  Hath  no  self-love  ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himself, 

*  Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 

*  The  name  of  valor. — O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  his  dead  father. 


1  A  dreadful  wager. 

2  The  author,  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of  York,  has  departed 
from  the  truth  of  history,  a  practice  not  uncommon  with  him  when  he 
does  his  utmost  to  make  his  characters  considerable.  This  circumstance, 
however,  serves  to  prepare  the  reader  or  spectator  for  the  vengeance  after- 
wards taken  by  Clifford's  son  on  York  and  Rutland.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  third  part  of  this  drama,  the  Poet  has  forgot  this  circumstance,  and 
there  represents  Clifford's  death  as  it  really  happened  :— 

<*  Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charged  our  main  battle's  front,  and  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain." 

These  lines  were  adopted  by  Shakspeare  from  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  upon  which  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
is  founded. 
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*  And  the  premised  ^  flames  of  the  last  day 

*  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 

*  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

*  Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

*  To  cease !  • — ^Wast  thou  ordained,  dear  father, 

*  To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 

*  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age ; 

*  And,  in  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 

*  To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — ^Even  at  this  sight, 

*  My  heart  is  turned  to  stone ;  and,  while  'tis  mine, 

*  It  shall  be  stony.     York  not  our  old  men  spares ; 

*  No  more  will  I  their  babes  :  tears  virginal 

*  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 

*  And  lieauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

*  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 

*  Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 

*  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 

*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*  As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did : 

*  In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 

'  Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifibrd's  house. 

[Taking  up  the  body. 
'  As  did  iBneas  old  Anchises  bear, 

*  So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders ; 

*  But  then  iBneas  bare  a  living  load, 

*  Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  [Exit. 


Enter  Rich  AKD  Plantagenet  an  J  Somerset,  ^A/tng^ 

and  Somerset  t^  killed. 

Rich.   So,  lie  thou  there ; — 
'  For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  casde  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.' — 


1  Premutd  is  lent  before  their  time. 
*  To  cta»t  is  to  stop ;  a  verb  active. 

9  The  death  of  Somerset  here  accomplishes  that  equivocal  pfedictioii 
of  Jourdain,  the  witch,  in  the  first  act 
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*  Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wrathful  still ; 

*  Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.  lEoni. 

Alarums:   Excursions.    Enter  King  Henrt,  Queen 
Margaret,  and  others,  retreating. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord !  you  are  slow ;  for  shame, 

away! 

*  K.  Hen.   Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?  good  Mar- 

garet, stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.   What  are  you  made  of  ?  you'll  not  fight, 

nor  fly. 

*  Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence. 
To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Alarum  afar  off 

*  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 

*  Of  all  our  fortunes ;  but  if  we  haply  scape, 

*  (As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect,) 

*  We  shall  to  London  get,  where  you  are  loved ; 

*  And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made^ 

*  May  readily  be  stopped. 

Enter  Young  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  fiiture  mischief 

set, 

*  I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 
*But  fly  you  must;  uncurable  discomfit 

*  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts.^ 

*  Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 

*  To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give. 

*  Away,  my  lord,  away !  [Exeunt. 

1  Parts  may  stand  for  partiea;  it  may  be  also  an  error  forpcarty. 
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SCENE   III.     Fidds  near  Saint  Albans. 

Alarum :  Retreat.  Flourish ;  then  enter  York,  Rich- 
ard Plantagenet,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers,  with 
drum  and  colors. 

'  York.  O^  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him ; 

*  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage,  forgets 

*  Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time ;  ^ 

*  And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,* 

*  Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  This  happy  day 

*  Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 

*  If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

*  Rich.  My  noble  father 

*  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 

*  Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I  led  him  off, 

*  Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act ; 

*  But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 

*  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 

*  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

^  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 


Enter  Salisbury. 

*  Sal.   Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought 
to-day ; 

*  By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard. 

*  God  knows  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 

*  And  it  hath  pleased  him  that  three  times  to-day 

*  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 

*  Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have ;  ^ 

*  'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 

*  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 


I  Warburton  would  substitate  ''all  hruiat  of  time;"  but,  as  Steerent 
observes,  ''the  brush  of  time"  is  the  gradual  detrition  of  time, 
s  L  e.  the  height  of  youth ;  the  brow  of  a  hill  is  its  summit 
3  i.  e.  we  have  not  secured  that  which  we  have  acauired. 
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*  York.   I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
^  For,  as  I  bear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 

*  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 

*  Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth. — 

*  What  says  lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  ? 

War.   After  them !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now,  by  my  faith,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day ; 
Saint  Albans'  battle  won  by  famous  York^ 
Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets, — and  to  London  all ; 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall !       [Exeunt. 
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THIRD  PART  OF 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.* 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Thk  action  of  this  play  opens  just  after  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans 
[May  23, 1455],  wherein  the  York  faction  carried  the  day ;  and  closes  with 
the  murder  of  king  Heniy  VI.  and  the  birth  of  prince  Edward,  afterwards 
king  Edward  V.  [November  4, 1471].  So  that  this  history  takes  in  the 
■pace  of  full  sixteen  years. 

The  title  of  the  old  play,  which  Shakspeare  altered  and  improved,  is, 
•The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good 
King  Keniy  the  Sixth:  with  the  whole  Contention  between  the  Two 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke :  as  it  was  sundrie  times  acted  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembroke  his  Servants.  Printed  at  Lon- 
don by  P.  S.  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  Shoppe 
under  St  Peter's  Church  in  Comewal,  1595."  There  was  another  edition 
in  1000,  by  the  same  publisher ;  and  it  was  reproduced  with  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  on  the  title  page,  printed  by  T.  P.  no  date,  but  ascertained  to 
have  been  printed  in  1619. 

The  present  historical  drama  was  altered  by  Crown,  and  brought  on 
llie  stage  in  1680,  under  the  title  of  The  Miseries  of  Civil  War.  Surely 
llie  works  of  Shakspeare  could  have  been  little  read  at  that  period ;  for 
down,  in  his  prologue,  declares  the  play  to  be  entirely  his  own  compo- 
sition:— 

*^  For  by  his  feeble  skill  His  built  alone. 

The  divine  Shakspeare  did  not  kof  one  stone/* 

Whereas  the  very  first  scene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade,  copied  almost  verbatim 
fhm  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  several  others  from  this 
Third  Part,  with  as  little  variation. 


*  Tbif  play  U  only  divided  firom  the  former  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition ;  for  the 
wriet  of  action  is  eontinned  without  tntermption,  nor  are  any  two  acenes  of  any  play  naore 
doMlj  connected  than  the  first  scene  of  this  play  with  the  last  of  the  former.— Jo*ii«ni. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 

Kino  Henry  the  Sixth  : 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Son. 

Lewis  XL  King  of  Fraoce. 

Duke  of  Somerset, 

Duke  of  Exeter, 

Earl  of  Oxford,  \  r     j         v       tt        »      -j 

EarUy-Northumberland,^^*  *"»  ^""K  H*"'"  *»*• 

Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Richard  Plantaoenet,  Duke  of  York  : 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Kiug 

Edward  IV. 
George,  afterwards  Duke  o/*  Clarence,      ^Ats  8cms. 
Richard,  afterwards  Duke  ^Glocester, 
Edmund,  JBor/q/*  Rutland, 
Duke  o/ Norfolk, 
Marquis  of  Montague, 

S  ft"Zt       ^'f  '**  ^-*«  "/  York..  Part,. 

Lord  Hastings, 

Lord  Stafford, 

Sir  John  Mortimer,  )  tt    i     -.-.r     n  i      ^vi 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  }  ^'"'^  *'  '**  ^*«  "^  Y*»'^- 

Henry,  £7ar/o/*  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey.  Sir  William  Stanlkt. 
Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir  John  Somervile.  Tutor  to 
Rutland.  Mayor  of  York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A 
Nobleman.  Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son  that  has 
killed  his  Father.     A  Father  that  has  killed  his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King  Edward, 

Messengers,  Watchmen,  S^c. 


SCENE,  during  part  of  the  third  act,  in  France  ;  during  all  tki 

rest  of  the  platf,  in  England. 
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KING  HENRY  THE   SIXTH. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.    London.     The  Parliament  House. 

Drums.  Same  Soldiers  of  York's  party  break  in. 
Theny  enter  the  Duke  o/*  York,  Edward,  Richard, 
Norfolk,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  others^  with 
white  roses  in  ilieir  hats. 

War.   I  WONDER  how  the  king  escaped  our  hands. 

York.   While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the  north, 
He  slyly  stole  away,  and  left  his  men ; 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 

*  Cheered  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself, 
^  Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 

^  Charged  our  main  battle's  front ;  and,  breaking  in, 

*  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain.^ 

Edw.   Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
^  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous. 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 

*  That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Slunving  his  bloody  sword. 
Mont.   And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's 
blood,  [To  York,  showing  his. 

Whom  I  encountered  as  the  battles  joined. 


I  See  the  former  play.    Shakspeare  lias  fallen  into  this  inconsistency 
by  following  tiie  old  plays  in  the  construction  of  these  dramas. 
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Rich.   Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did} 
iTTirawing  dawn  the  Duk£  o/*  Somerset's 

head. 
*  York.    Richard   hath   best    deserved    of    all 


my 


sons.' 


What,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 

*  Narf.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt ! 
Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's  head. 
War.   And  so  do  I. — Victorious  prince  of  York, 

Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  Heaven,  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 

*  And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.   Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will ; 

*  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf.   We'll  all  assist  you ;  he  that  flies  shall  die. 
York.   Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk. — Stay  by  me,  my 
lords ; — 

*  And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

War.   And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  vio- 
lence, 

*  Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

[TTiey  retire. 
*  York.   The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her  parlia- 
ment, 
*But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council. 

*  By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 

Rich.   Armed  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this  house. 

War.   The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  called. 
Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king ; 
And  bashful  iTenry  deposed,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

1  Shakspeare  was  also  led  into  this  anachronism  by  the  old  plays.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans,  where  Richard  is  represented  to 
have  fought  in  the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  play,  he  was  not  one  year 
old ;  havm^  been  bom  at  Fotheringay  castlej  October  21, 1454.  At  the 
time  to  which  the  third  scene  of  the  present  act  refers,  he  was  but  six 
years  old ;  and  in  the  fifth  act,  in  which  Henry  is  represented  as  having 
been  I^ed  by  him  in  the  Tower,  not  more  than  sixteen  and  eight  montha. 
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*  York.   Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute ; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.   Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 
^  The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.^ 

*  ril  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares. — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 

[Warwick  leads  York  to  the  tkronCj 
who  seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Clifford,  Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Exeter,  and  others,  toith 
red  roses  in  their  hats. 

K.  Hen.   My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sits, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state  !     Belike,  he  means 
(Backed  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifibrd ;  and  you  both  have  vowed 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favorites,  and  his  friends. 
North.    If  I  be  not,  Heavens,  be  revenged  on  me ! 
Clif.   The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in 

steel. 
West.   What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?     Let's  pluck  him 
down ; 

*  My  heart  for  anger  bums  ;  I  cannot  brook  it. 

A.  Hen.   Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Clif.   Patience  is  for  poltroons,  and  such  as  he ; 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  lived. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.   Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin  ;  be  it  so. 

K.  Hen.   Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  favors  them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 

Exe.   But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly  fly. 


1  Hawks  had  sometimes  little  bells  hung  on  them,  perhaps  to  dart  the 
birds ;  that  is,  to  fright  them  from  rising. 


II 


THIBD  TMXr  or  [ACT  I. 

£.  HttL  Far  be  the  tkooghc  of  tins  fiom  Henry's 


To  aake  a  shambles  of  the  psfiuumt-house ! 
Coasiii  of  Exeter,  fioinHy  woids,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henij  Beans  to  use. — 

iTiof  &dmmee  to  the  Duko. 
ThoQ  factintw  doke  of  York,  descend  mj  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  metcj  at  mj  feet. 
I  am  thj  sof ereisn- 

York,  ThoQ  art  deceired  ;  I  am  thine. 

Eze.  For  shame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke 
of  York. 

York,   ^was  mr  mheritance.  as  the  earldom  was.^ 

«  ' 

lire.   Thr  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
fFar.   Exeter,  thoa  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  foUowing  thb  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.   Whom  shoold  he  fiJkyw,  bat  his  natural  king  ? 
ffar.   True,  Cliflbrd ;  and  that's  Richard,  duke  of 


^  JT.  Hen.   And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 
throne? 

*  York.    It  must  and  shall  be  so.     Content  thyself. 
JFar.   Be  duke  of  Lancaster ;  let  him  be  king. 
West.    He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 

And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War.    And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.     You  forget. 
That  we  are  those,  which  chased  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colors  spread 
Marched  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

*  North.   Yes,  Warwick,  1  remember  it  to  my  grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

*  JVest.    Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

*  Clif.    Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that,  instead  of  words, 

1  The  old  plaj  reads  ''aa  the  kingdom  is."  Why  Shakspeare  altered 
it,  it  ia  not  easy  to  say ;  for  the  new  line  only  exhibits  the  same  meaning 
more  obscurely.  York  means  that  the  duktdom  was  his  inheritance  from  his 
father,  as  the  earldom  of  March  was  his  inheritance  from  his  mother.  His 
tide  to  the  crown  was  not  as  duke  of  Yoric,  but  as  earl  of  Maieh,  and  by 
naming  that  he  covertly  asserts  his  right  to  the  crown. 
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I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger, 
As  shall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  stir. 

*  War.   Poor  Clifford!    how  I  scorn  his  worthless 

threats ! 
York.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
^  If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the  crown  ? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ;  ^ 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  seized  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

War.   Talk  not  of  France,  sith'  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 
K.  Hen.   The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I ; 
When  I  was  crowned,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 
Rich.   You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks, 
you  lose. — 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 
Edw.   Sweet  father,  do  so ;  set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont.   Good  brother,  [TVi  York.]  as  thou  lov'st  and 
honor'st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 

Rich.   Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will 

fly. 
York.   Sons,  peace ! 
K.  Hen.   Peace  thou !  and  give  king  Henry  leave 

to  speak. 
War.   Plantagenet   shall    speak    first. — Hear  him, 
lords ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 

*  K.  Hen.   Think'st   thou    that    I    will  leave   my 

kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat  ? 
No ;  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
*  Ay,  and  their  colors — often  borne  in  France, 


I  Another  mistake  of  the  author  of  the  old  plaj.  Yoric't  father  was 
earl  of  Cambridge,  and  waa  beheaded  in  the  lifetmie  of  his  elder  brother, 
Edwaid  duke  of  York. 

1  Since.    A  contraction  of  dthinu. 
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And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow — 
Shall  be  my  wdnding-sheet. — ^Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 

*  My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War.   But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.   Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquest  got  the 

crown. 
York.   'Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen.   I  know  not  what  to  say;  my  title's  weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 
York.   What  then  ? 
^  Kn  Hen.   An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king. 

*  For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords. 
Resigned  the  crown  to  Henry  the  Fourth; 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.    He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign, 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.   Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrained, 
Think  you  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ?  ^ 

Exe.   No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown, 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.   Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

Exe.   His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

York.    Why  whisper  you,    my  lords,   and  answer 
not? 

Exe.   My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 

K.  Hen.    All  will  revolt  from   me,  and  turn  to  him. 

North.    Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'st 
Think  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  deposed. 

'  War.    Deposed  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 

No7'th.    Thou  art  deceived.     'Tis  not  thy  southern 
power, — 
'  Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, — 
Can  set  the  duke  up,  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.   King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence. 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 

*  Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father ! 

1  L  e.  detrimental  to  the  general  rights  of  hereditary  royalty. 
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*  K.  Hen.   O,  ClifTord,  how  thy  words  revive  my 

heart ! 
York.    Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown. — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

War.    Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men, 
And  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

\He  stampsy  and  the  Soldiers  show  themselves. 
'  K.  lien.   My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one 
word ; — 

*  Let  me,  for  this  my  lifetime  reign  as  king. 

York.   Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs, 
And  thou  shah  reign  in  quiet  whilst  thou  liv'st. 

K.  Hen.   I  am  content.     Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.   What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son  ! 

JVar.    What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himself! 

fVest.   Base,  fearful  and  despairing  Henry ! 

«  Clif.    How  hast  thou  injured  both  thyself  and  us ! 

J  Vest.    I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

North.   Nor  L 

Clif.    Come,  cousin,   let   us   tell   the  queen  these 
news. 

*  JVest.   Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king, 

*  In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honor  bides. 

North.   Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 

*  And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed! 

Clif.    In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  be  overcome ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandoned,  and  despised  ! 

[Exeunt  NorthUxMberland,  Clifford, 
and  Westmoreland. 

*  JVar.   Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 
Exe.   They  seek   revenge,   and  therefore  will  not 

yield. 
K.  Hen.   Ah,  Exeter ! 

f^Var.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord? 

K.  Hen.   Not  for   myself,  lord  Warwick,   but   my 
son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit 
VOL.  IV.  56 
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But  be  it  as  it  may : — I  here  entail 
'  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  forever ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath, 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live, 
To  honor  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 

*  And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 

*  To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

York.   This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  perform. 

[Coming  from  the  throne. 
War.   Long   live  king  Henry ! — Plantagenet,    em- 
brace him. 
'  K.  Hen.   And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  for- 
ward sons! 
York.   Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconciled. 
Exe.   Accursed  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes ! 

[Senet.     The  Lords  come  forward. 
*  York.   Farewell,   my   gracious   lord ;    Pll   to   my 

castle.* 
War.   And  Pll  keep  London,  yn\h  my  soldiers. 
Norf   And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 
Mont.   And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 

[Exeunt  York,  and  his  Sons,  Warwick, 
Norfolk,  Montague,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 
^  K.  Hen.    And   I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,   to  the 
court. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  o/*  Wales. 

Exe.    Hero  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray 
her  anger. 
I'll  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  \.  [Going, 

'  Q.  Mar.   Nay,  go  not  from  me ;  I  >vill  follow  thee. 
K.  Hen.    Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 
'  Q.  Mar.    Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 

*  Ah,  wretched  man  !  'would  I  had  died  a  maid, 

*  And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 

1  Sandal  castle,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 
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*  Seeing  thou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father ! 

*  Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 

*  Hadst  thou  but  loved  him  half  so  well  as  I, 

*  Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once  ; 

*  Or  nourished  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood ; 
*Thou   wouldst  have    left    thy    dearest    heart-blood 

there, 

*  Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 

*  And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

*  Prince.    Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me. 

*  If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

*  K.  Hen.    Pardon     me,    Margaret ; — pardon    me, 
sweet  son  ; — 

*  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforced  me. 
Q.  Mar.   Enforced  thee  !  Art  thou  king,   and  wilt 

be  forced  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  w- retch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son  and  me, 
'  And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 

*  As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre, 

*  And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 

*  Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais; 
Stern  Faulconbridge*  commands  the  narrow  seas; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm; 
'  And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe?     *Such  safety  iinds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
'  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 

j!        '  The  soldiers  should  have  tossed  me  on  their  pikes, 

%  I 
1 1 

ji 

j  I  1  The  person  here  meant  was  Thomar  Nevil,  bastard  son  to  the  lord 

Faulconbridge,  "a  man  (says  Hall)  of  no  Icsse  corage  than  aiidacitie,  who 
for  his  cruel  condicions  was  such  an  apte  person,  that  a  more  meter  could 
not  be  chosen  to  set  all  the  world  in  a  broyle,  and  to  put  the  estate  of  tlie 
realme  on  an  ill  hazard."  He  had  been  appointed  by  Warwick,  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  sea,  and  had  in  charge  so  to  keep  tno  passage  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  that  none  which  eiUicr  favored  king  Henry  or  his  friends, 
should  escape  untaken  or  undrowned  ;  such,  at  least,  were  his  instructions 
with  respect  to  the  friends  and  favorers  of  king  Edward  after  the  rupture 
between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's  death,  he  fell  into  poverty, 
and  robbed,  botli  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  friends  as  enemies.  After  rov- 
ing on  the  sea  some  little  time  longer,  he  ventured  to  land  at  Southampton, 
where  he  was  taken  and  beheaded.    See  Hall  and  Holinshed. — Riisoru 
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*  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

\        *  But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honor; 
j        *  And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 

*  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
'  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed, 

*  Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 
The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colors, 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread. 

*  And  spread  they  shall  be;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 

*  And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

*  Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let's  away ; 

*  Our  army's  ready ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 
K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already ;  get 

thee  gone. 
K.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with 

me? 
Q.  Mar.    Ay,  to  be  murdered  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.   When  I  return  with  \ictory  from  the  field, 
I'll  see  your  grace  ;   till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.    Come,  son,  away ;  we  may  not  linger  thus. 

[^Exeunt  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince. 
'  K.  Hen.    Poor  queen !     how  love  to  me,  and   to 

her  son, 
'  IJath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 

*  Revenged  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke; 

*  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 

*  Will  coast*  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 

*  Tire^  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son! 
*The  loss  of  those  three  lords'  torments  my  heart; 

*  I'll  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair. — 

*  Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 
*  Exe.    And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[^Exeunt. 

1  To  coast  is,  apparently,  to  pursue,  to  hover  about  any  thin^.  The 
old  form  of  tiie  word  appears  to  have  been  cosUyty  or  cosioit^  m>m  the 
French  costoyer,  U)  pursue  a  course  alonffsido  an  object,  to  watch  it. 

2  To  tirt  is  to  tear;  to  feed  like  a  bird  of  prev. 

3  L  e.  of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Clifford,  who  had  left  him 
in  disgust 
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SCENE  II.     A  Roam  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wake- 
field in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  Montague. 

*  Rich,    Brother,    though   I   be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Ediv.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.   But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

*  York.  Why,  how  now,  sons   and   brother,*  at  a 

strife  ? 

*  What  is  your  quarrel?     How  began  it  first? 

*  Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 

*  York.  About  what? 

*  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace  and 

us; 

*  The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

*  York.  Mine,  boy?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

*  Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death. 

*  Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now. 

*  By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

*  York.  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 
^  Edio.  But,   for   a    kingdom,   any  oath     may   be 

broken ; 

*  I'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

*  Rich.  No ;  God  forbid  your  grace  should  be  for- 

sworn. 

*  York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

*  Rich.  I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me 

speak. 

*  York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  impossible. 

*  Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 

1  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  thoturht  York  and  Montajpuo  brothers-in- 
law.  But  Montague  was  brother  to  Warwick;  WarwicJrs  daughter  was 
nuurried  to  a  son  of  York,  bot  not  daring  the  life  of  York. 
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*  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 

*  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears. 
^  Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 

*  Then,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 

*  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

*  Therefore,  to  arms.     *And,  father,  do  but  think, 

*  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 
'        *  Within  whose  circuit  is  Eh-sium, 

I        *  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 
I        *  Why  do  we  linger  thus?     I  cannot  rest, 

*  Until  the  white  rose  that  I  wear  be  dyed 

I        *Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

,  *  York.   Richard,  enough  ;  I  will  be  king,  or  die. — 

Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently, 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 
You,  Edward,  shaU  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise. 
In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers. 
Witty,*  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 
While  you  are  thus  employed,  what  resteth  more. 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise ; 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drijft, 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster? 


Enter  a  Messenger.* 

'  But,  stay — what  news?     Why  com'st  thou  in  such 
post? 
'  Mess.  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls  and 
lords, 

*  Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle. 

*  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men ; 

*  And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

*York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     What!  think'st  thou 
that  we  fear  them? — 

1  Of  sound  judgment 

s  The  folio  reads  ^  Enter  GabrieL"  It  w&b  the  name  of  the  actor, 
probably  Gabriel  Singer,  who  phiyed  this  insigiiificant  part.  The  emen- 
dation 18  from  the  old  play,  and  was  made  by  Theobald. 
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*  Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me; 

*  My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London ; 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 
*With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 

*  And  trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

*  Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;     I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not. 

*  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.        [^Ezii. 


Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

YojJe.    Sir  John,   and   sir    Hugh   Mortimer,   mine 
uncles ! 

*  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need ;  we'll  meet  her  in  the 
field. 

*  York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men.^ 

Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman's  general;  what  should  we  fear? 

[A  march  afar  off. 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let's  set  our  men  in  order ; 

*  And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

*  York.   Five  men  to  twenty! — though  the  odds  be 

great, 

*  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

*  Many  a  battle  have  1  won  in  France, 

*  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one; 

*  Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success? 

lAlarum.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarums:    Excursions.       Enter    Rutland,    and    his 

Tutor.' 

*  Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands? 
Ah,  tutor!  look,  where  bloody  ClifTord  comes! 

1  «  A  priest  called  sir  Robert  AspalL"— HoU,  fa  99. 
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Enter  Cufford  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  awaj!  thy  priesthood  saves  thj  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,^ — he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  1,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

Tut.  Ah,  Clifford !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 
^  Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  farced  off  by  Soldiers. 

Clif.  How  now !  is  he  dead  already  ?     Or,  is  it  fear 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — VW  open  them. 

*  Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 

*  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws: 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey ; 

^  And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — 

*  Ah,  gentle  ClifTord,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel,  threat'ning  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die ; — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath  ; 

Be  thou  revenged  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.    In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy;   my  father's 
blood 
Hath  stopped   the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 

Rut.    Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.    Had    I    thy  brethren  here,   their  lives,    and 
thine. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me. 
No,  if  I  digged  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
'  And  till  I  root  out  their  acciu^ed  line, 

*  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 

Therefore [^Lifting  his  hand. 

1  L  a  the  father  of  which  bnt,  namely,  the  dake  of  Yoik. 


1 
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Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death. — 
To  thee  I  pray ;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clif.   Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Rut.   I  never  did  thee  harm ;  why  wilt  thou  slay  me  ? 

Clif.   Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.         •*  But  'twas  ere  I  was  born.* 

Thou  hast  one  son  ;  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 
Lest,  m  revenge  thereof, — sith  God  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father ;  therefore,  die. 

[Clifford  stabs  him. 

Rut.   Dii  faciantj  laudis  summa  sit  ista  ttuB  /' 

[Dies. 

Clif.   Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood. 
Congealed  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

lExit. 

SCENE   IV.     The  same. 

Alarum.    Enter  York. 

*  York.   The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  ifield. 

<  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; ' 

<  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 

<  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  oefore  the  wind, 
*  Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

^  My  sons — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them ; 


^  Rutland  was  born  in  1443 ;  or  at  latest,  according  to  Hatl,  in  1448, 
and  Clifford's  father  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  St  Albans,  in  1455.  Con- 
eoquently  Rutland  was  then  at  least  seven  years  old,  more  probably 
twelve. 

9  This  line  is  in  Ovid's  Epistle  from  Phillis  to  Demophoon.  The  same 
quotation  is  in  Nash's  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Wdden,  1596. 

3  These  were  two  bastard  uncles  by  the  mother's  side,  sir  John  and  six 
Hugh  Mortimer.    See  Grafton^  Chronicle,  pi  649. 
VOL.  IV.  57 
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But  this  I  know, — ^thej  hare  demeaned  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  bj  life,  or  death. 

Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
And  thrice  cried, — Courage^  father^  fghl  it  out! 

And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  mj  side,  ^ 

With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him ; 

And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 

Richard  cried, — Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of  ground! 

And  cried, — A  croicn,  or  else  a  glorious  Umb  ! 

A  sceptre^  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  ! 
With  this  we  charged  again ;  but,  out,  alas  ! 

We  bodged  *  again ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 

With  bootless  labor  swim  against  the  tide. 

And  spend  her  strength  with  overmatching  waves. 

\A  short  alarum  within. 

Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue ; 

And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 

And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shim  their  fury. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ; 

Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen   Margaret,  Clifford,  Northumber- 
land, and  Soldiers. 

*  Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland, — 

*  I  dare  your  quencliless  fury  to  more  rage ; 

*  1  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.    Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.    Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm, 
With  downright  payment,  showed  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.* 

York.   My  ashes,  as  the  Phoenix,  may  bring  forth 


1  Bodged  is  probably  the  same  as  budged,  from  houger  f  French!  In 
the  following  passage,  Coriolanus  speaks  of  his  aimy  who  nad  flea  from 
their  adversanes. 

*^  The  mouse  ne^er  shunned  the  cat,  as  they  did  hudge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they." 

*  Noontide  point  on  the  diai  -  •-  ^ 
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*  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all ; 

*  And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  rae  with. 

*  Why  come  you  not  ?  what !  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 

Clif.   So  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  further ; 

*  So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.   O,  Cliflbrd,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 

*  And  in  thy  thought  o'errun  my  former  time. 

*  And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face ; 

And  bite  thy  tongue  that  slanders  him  with  cowardice, 

*  Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.   I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word ; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Draws. 

Q.  Mar.    Hold,   valiant   Cliflbrd !    for  a  thousand 
causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf ;  speak  thou,  Northumberland. 

North.    Hold,  Cliflbrd  ;  do  not  honor  him  so  much, 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart. 
What  valor  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  ^  to  take  all  vantages ; 

*  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valor. 

[They  lay  hands  on  York,  who  struggles. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 
North.    So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  prisoner. 
York.    So   triumph   thieves   upon   their   conquered 
booty ; 
So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'ermatched. 
North.   What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  him 
now.'* 


1  Prize  here  means  an  advantage  that  may  be  taken ;  unless  we  can 
imagine  that  it  may  signify  licitmn  est,  *<  it  is  prized  or  esteemed  lawM 
I  in  war,"  &c.    Price,  prise,  and  prize,  were  used  indiscrinunately  by  our 

'  I  ancestors. 
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Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifibrd  and  N(Hthumber« 
land, 
Come  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here ; 
^  That  raught^  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms. 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 

*  What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was't  you  that  revelled  in  our  parliament, 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 

*  And  Where's  that  valiant,  crookback  prodigy, 
Dicky,  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice, 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 

Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 

Look,  York ;  I  stained  this  napkin  with  the  blood 

That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point. 

Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy ; 

And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

^  Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York; 

Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 

What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parched  thine  entrails, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  shouldst  be  mad  ; 

*  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  wouldst  be  feed,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport ; 
York  cannot  speak  unless  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York  ; — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. — 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[Putting  a  paper  crown  on  his  head} 

1  Reached. 

2  According  to  Hall,  the  paper  crown  was  not  placed  on  York's  head 
till  after  he  was  dead ;  but  Ilolinshed,  after  having  copied  Hall,  says : — 
"  Some  write  that  tlie  duke  was  taken  alive  and  in  derision  caused  to 
stand  upon  a  molehill,  on  whose  heade  they  put  a  garland  instead  of  a  crown, 
which  thev  had  fashioned  and  made  of  segges  or  bulrushes,  and  having  so 
crowned  him  with  that  garlande,  they  kneeled  down  afore  him,  as  the 
Jews  did  to  Christe,  in  scome,  saying  to  him,  Hayle,  king  without  rule, 
ha  le,  king  without  heritage,  hayle,  duke  and  prince  without  people  or 
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Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 

Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair ; 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 

Is  crowned  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 

As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king, 

Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 

And  will  you  pale^  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 

And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 

Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 

O,  'tis  a  fault  too,  too  unpardonable ! — 

Off  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head ; 

And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 

Clif.   That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q.  Mar.    Nay,  stay;  let's  hear  the  orisons  he  makes. 

York.    She  wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of 

France,  ! 

*  Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth !  ' 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it,  in  thy  sex,  j 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull,  i 

*  Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates ! 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visorlike,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds,  j 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush.  \ 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type^  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem  ; 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
'         Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 

That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 


possessions.  And,  at  length  having  thus  scorned  hym  with  these  and 
diverse  other  the  like  despiteful!  woordes,  they  strooke  off  his  headc, 
which  (as  ye  have  heard)  they  presente^to  the  queen." 

1  Impale^  encircle  with  a  crown. 

9  i.  e.  the  crown,  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  royalty. 
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B'Jt.  God  be  kjK>i«  >.  ihv  shaje  thereof  is  smalL  ; 

Ti^  '-ir^ue  rhii  doih  make  them  most  admired;  ! 

TJ.*:  *  >&:rijT  do::!  make  ibee  wondered  au 

Tt^  Z^/irc mment.-  that  makes  tlieiD  seem  divine ; 

Th^  want  thereof  makes  tbee  abominable. 

TTkj^i  an  as  opfcr^iie  to  every  good^ 

As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Or  it-  the  sofjih  to  the  septentiion. 

O.  ii2*rr's  hrin,  ^Tapped  in  a  woman^s  hide! 

Ho%%'  couid>:  ih^xi  dr^in  the  life-blood  of  tlie  child. 

To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eves  withal. 

And  vet  be  s^^en  lo  l^ar  a  woman's  fece? 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

*  Thou  stem.  oWuraie.  flinty,  rou^h,  remorseless. 
'  Bidd'st  thou  me  rase  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thj  wish : 

*  Wouldst    have  me  weep?  whv,  now  thoa  hast  thy 

will : 

*  For  ra^ns  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers. 
And,  when  the  ra::e  allavs,  the  rain  be^s. 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies ; 

*  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, — 
'  'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifibrd, — and  thee,  false  French- 
woman. 

yorih,    Be^hrew  me,  but  his  passions*  move  me  so, 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears, 

York.    That  face  of  his  the  hun^rv  cannibals 
Would  n<it  have  touched,  would  not  have  stained  \vith 

blood : 
But  vou  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, — 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  lather's  tears ; 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  awav. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this ; 

[He  gives  back  the  handkerchief, 
And,  if  thou  telFst  the  heavy  storv  right, 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 

1  Government,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  signified  evenness  of  temperi 
and  decency  of  manners. 

2  Passions  for  griefs. 
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Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears, 

And  say, — Alas^  it  tvas  a  piteous  deed! — 

There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 

curse ; 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee, 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads ! 
North.    Had  he  been  slaughterman  to  all  my  kin, 

*  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him. 
To  see  how  inly-sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.   What,   weeping-ripe,  my   lord  Northum- 
berland ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.    Here's  for  my  oath,   here's  for  my  father's 

death.  [Stabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.   And   here's   to   right    our   gentle-hearted 

king.  [Stabbing  him. 

York.   Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 

*  My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  thee. 

[Dies. 

Q.  Mar.   Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates ; 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.*       [Exeunt. 


1  This  gallant  prince  foil  by  his  own  imprudehce,  in  consequence  of 
leading  an  anny  of  only  five  tnousand  men  to  engage  with  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,  with  a 
large  body  of  Welshmen.  He  and  Cecily  his  wife,  with  his  son  Edmund, 
earl  of  Rutland,  were  originally  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Fothcringay 
church.  Peacham,  in  his  Complete  Gentleman,  lf>27,  p.  153,  gives  an 
account  of  the  destruction  of  their  monuments,  of  the  disinterment,  &.c^ 
and  of  their  reinterment  in  the  church,  by  command  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
under  a  mean  monument  of  plaster. 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.    A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Here- 
fordshire.   Drvms. 

Enter    Edward    and   Richard,    vnth    their  Forces^ 

marching. 

*  Edto.   I  wonder  how  our  princely  father  'scaped ; 

*  Or  whether  he  be  'scaped  away,  or  no, 
*Froin  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit. 
*Had  he  been  ta'cn,  wo  should  have  heard  the  news; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 

*  Or,  had  he  'scaped,  methinks  we  should  have  heard 

*  The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. 

*  How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
'  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 

*  And  watched  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

*  Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat ; 

*0r  as  a  bear  encompassed  round  with  dogs  ; 
*Who  having  pinched  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 

*  The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

*  So  fared  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 

*  So  fled  his  cnemi(^s  my  warlike  father ; 

'  Methinks  'tis  prize  ^  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun! 

*  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimmed  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Edw.    Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  f 
Rich.    Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun  ;*^ 


^  Prize  is  here  agfain  used  ft»r  estimation, 

2  This  circumstance  is  jnentioncd  both  by  Hall  and  Ilolinshed.  **  At 
which  tyme  the  sun  (as  some  write)  appeared  to  the  earl  of  March  like 
three  sunnes,  and  sodainely  joyned  altoj^etlier  in  one ;  upon  whiche  sight 
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Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds,^ 
But  severed  in  a  pale,  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 
As  if  they  vowed  some  league  inviolable ; 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

*  Edw.   'Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never 

heard  of. 
1  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field ; 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
'  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds,^ 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
'  And  overshine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 

*  WhateVr  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair-shining  suns. 

*  Rich.    Nay,  bear  three  daughters ; — by  your  leave 

I  speak  it ; 

*  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
'  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue? 

Mess.    Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 

*  Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

*  Edw.    O,  speak   no  more !  for  I   have  heard  too 

much. 

*  Rich.    Sav  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 
'  Mess.    Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 

And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  entered  Troy. 
*But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds; 

*  And  manv  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 


hee  tookc  such  courage,  tliat  he  fiercely  setting  on  his  cnemyes  put  them 
to  fliifht ;  and  for  tliis  cause  menne  ymagined  3iat  he  gave  the  sun  in  Iiis 
full  bryghtiiesj'e  for  his  badge  or  cognizance. — Holtnshed. 

1  i.  0.  the  cloutU  floating  before  tlie  wind  like  a  reck  or  vapor.  This 
verb,  though  now  obsolete,  was  formerly  in  common  use ;  and  it  is  now 
')rovincially  common  to  speak  of  tlie  rack  of  the  weather. 

3  Meed  anciently  signified  merit  as  well  as  reward. 
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^  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak. 
'  By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued ; 

*  But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 

'  Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  queen : 

*  Who  crowned  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite ; 

*  Laughed  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 

*  The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 

*  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 

*  Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain. 

*  And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 

*  They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 

*  They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 

*  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  viewed. 

Edw.    Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon ; 
'  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay  !-^ 

*  O  Clifford,  boisterous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

*  And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him, 

*  For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquished  thee ! — 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison ; 

Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence!  that  this  my  body 

*  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest. 
'  For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 

'  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  sec  more  joy. 

'  Kich,    I  cannot  weep;  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  sorv(  s  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart. 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden ; 
*For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  tliat  fire  all  my  breast, 

*  And  burn  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would  quench. 
*To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief. 

*  Tears,  then,  for  babes  ;  blows  and  revenge,  for  me ! — 

*  Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I'll  venge  thy  death, 

*  Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Echo.   His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with  thee ; 
'  His  dukedom  and  his  ciiair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich,    Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun ; 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 
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March.   Enter  Warwick  and  MoiNtague,  with  Forces} 

War.    How    now,    fair   lords  ?     What   fare  ?    what 
news  abroad  ? 

'  Rich.    Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance, 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edw.    O,  Warwick !  Warwick  !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

War.    Ten  days  ago  I  drowned  these  news  in  tears ; 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  \\'oes, 

1  come  to  tell  vou  thinjis  since  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breathed  his  latest  gasp. 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  jx)sts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king. 

Mustered  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends, 

And  very  well  ap|)ointed,  as  1  thought. 

Marched  towards  Saint  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen, 

Bearing  the  kinii:  in  "W  behalf  alonjr: 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 

That  she  Wiis  coming  with  a  full  intent 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 

'  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 

Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Albans  met. 

Our  battles  joined,  and  lK)th  sides  fiercely  fought; 

But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king. 

Who  kx)ked  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 

That  robbed  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen ; 

Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success ; 

Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigor, 

<  Who  thunders  to  his  captives — blood  and  death, 

I  cannot  judge ;  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 


1  This  meeting  was  at  Chipping  Norton,  according  to  W.  Wyrcestei 
p.  488. 
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Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazj  flight, 
'  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  eh(»ered  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
With  ])roniise  of  liigh  pay,  and  great  rewards ; 
lUit  all  in  vain;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 
So  that  we  fled  ;  the  king,  unto  the  queen ; 
Lord  George*  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself, 
In  haste,  ])()st-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

*  Edw.^    Where    is    the    duke    of    Norfolk,    gentle 
Warwick  ? 
And  when  nunc  George  from  Burgundy  to  England? 

'  JVar,    Some   six  miles  ofl*  the  duke  is   with  the 
soldiers ; 
And  for  your  brother, — he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
'  W'ith  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war.^ 

Rich.    'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick 
fled. 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  prais(^s  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

JFar.    Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou  hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  tin*  diadcMU  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist; 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  pt^ace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.    I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick  :  blame  me  not ; 

1  The  ajjes  of  tho  duko  of  York's  children  will  show  how  far  historic 
tnitli  is  departed  from  in  the  present  play.  The  battle  of  Wakefield  wai? 
fonjjht  on  the  21>th  of  December,  14<K),  when  Edward  was  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  Rutland  in  his  ojcrhteentlitGeor^^e  of  York,  afterwards  duke  of  Clar- 
ence, in  his  twcltUi,  and  Richard  only  in  his  ninth  year. 

-  This  rirciiinstance  is  not  warnintcd  by  histor)\  Clarence  and  Gloster 
(as  tliey  were  af>erward«<  created)  were  sont  into  Flanders  immediately 
nftor  the  battle  of  Waketiold,  and  did  not  return  until  their  brother  Edward 
had  got  possession  of  tlie  crown.  Tlie  duchess  of  Burgundy  was  not  their 
aunt,  but  a  third  cousin. 
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'Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,  ill  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  \ve  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  bla(!k  mourning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

JVar.    Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  you 
out; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud,  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
lie  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone, 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

*  Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 

*  Will  but  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  amain ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 

*  And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  our  foes! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.    Ay,   now,  methinks   I   hear   great  Warwick 
speak. 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 

*  That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw.    Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean , 

*  And  when  thou  fall'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  Heaven  forefend  ! 

War.    No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York. 
'  The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne; 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  Ixi  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
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And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
'  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
'  But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

*  Rich.    Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as 
steel, 

*  (As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 

*  1  come  to  pierce  it, — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

* Edw.   Then  strike  up,  drums; — God,  and  saint 
George,  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.    How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Mess.   The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me. 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War.   Why   then    it  sorts,^  brave   warriors.     Let's 
away.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.     Before  York. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Clifford  and  Northumberland,  tcith 
Forces. 

Q.  Mar.   Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave   town  of 
York. 
Yondcr's  the  head  of  that  arch  enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompassed  with  your  crown. 

*  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

'  K.  Hen.    Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them   that  fear 
their  wreck ; — 
To  sec  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God !  'tis  not  my  fault. 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Clif.    My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity, 

I  Why,  then,  things  are  as  they  should  be ;  UfaUs  out  righL 
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And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 

*  And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows; 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blessed  \vith  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
'  Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  fiither. 

.         Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  ; 

;         And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 

*  Which  sometime  they  have  used  with  fearful  flight) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climbed  unto  their  nest. 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  l>oy 
Should  lose  his  birthrii2:ht  by  his  father's  fault; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 
JVhat  my  great  grandfat/tcr  and  grandsire  got^ 
My  careless  fatlier  fondly  ^  gave  away  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  we^re  this !  Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  ])romiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Hen.    Full  well  hath  Clifford  played  the  orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 

*  But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear. 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son, 

1  Foolishly. 
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Whose  failier  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell?^ 
V\l  leave  mv  son  mv  vinuoiis  deeds  behind: 

mm  ' 

And  'would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate, 

•  As  brin^is  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 

•  Th:in  in  jx)ssession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 

Ah.  cousin  York !  'would  thy  best  friends  did  know, 

•  How  it  doth  srieve  me  that  thv  head  is  here ! 

•  Q.  Miir.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  our  foes 
are  nigh, 

•  And  this  soft  couraire  makes  your  followers  faint. 

•  You  promised  kni:rhthood  to  our  fonvard  son ; 

•  Unsheaih  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  knetl  down. 

A'.  Ildu    Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  less^^n. — Draw  thv  sword  in  right. 

Prince.    My  ^rjcious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

CUt\    Why,  that  is  s{X)ken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mt:$fi.    Royal  oommaiiders,  be  in  readiness ; 
'  Eor,  with  a  bjnd  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
Comes  Warwirk,  backiuir  of  the  duke  of  York; 
And,  in  the  to\\  ns.  as  they  do  march  along, 
PriH*laiins  him  kin:;,  and  manv  flv  to  him. 
'  Darraign  your  battle,®  for  thev  are  at  hand. 

CUf.    1  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field  ; 
The  qnetMi  hath  be^t  su(*<*ess  when  you  are  absent.' 

Q,  Mar,  Av.  s^oixl  mv  lord,  and  leave  us  toour  fortune. 

A'.  Hen.    Whv.  thai's  mv  fortune  too:  therefore  I'll 
stav. 

• 

*  The  kinj:  quotes  two  proverbs ;  the  one — **  Ill-gotten  goods  never 
prosj)cr;"  llu*  ollior — »' Happy  tliv  child  whose  father  went  to  the  deviL" 

-  i.  c.  nrraiijre  your  h(»st.  Dtirraign  is  usoil  by  Chaucer,  Skclton,  and 
Spenser, 

3  "IIiippv  was  the  qiiccne  in  htT  two  battayls,  but  unfortunate  was  the 
kinir  i"  all  his  enterprises;  f)r  wliere  his  jK?rson  was  present  the  victorie 
rledtle  ever  from  liiin  to  tho  otlipr  parte." — Hnira  ChronirU,  Henry  VI. 
fol.  c.  Drayton  has  enlarged  upon  tliis  superstitious  belief,  in  his  Miseries 
of  Queen  Margaret. 
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North.    Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight. 

Prince.    -My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 
Unsheath  your  sword,  good  father  ;  cry.  Saint  George! 

March.     Enter   Edward,   George,    Richard,  War- 
wick, Norfolk,  Montague,  ajid  Soldiers. 

.  *  Edw.   Now,  perjured  Henry !  wilt  thou  kneel  for 

I  grace, 

*  And  set  thy  diadem  ujx)n  my  head ; 

*  Or  bide  tlui  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.   Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud,  insulting  boy! 

*  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  l)old  in  terms, 

*  Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king  ? 

I  Edw.    I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;  ^  for,  as  I  hear, 
You — that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown — 
Have  caused  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 
'  To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

*  CI  if.    And  reason  too ; 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  ? 

*  Rich.    Are    you    there,    butcher? — O,    I    cannot 
speak ! 

*  Clif.    Ay,  crookback  ;  here  I  stand  to  answer  thee, 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Rich.    'Twas  you  that  killed  young  Rutland,  was  it 

not.? 
Clif.    A>',  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Rich.    For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight. 
fVar.   What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the 

crown  ? 


1  Edward's  argfument  is  founded  on  an  article  said  to  have  been  in  the 
compact  betweon  Henry  and  the  duke  of  York:  "That  if  the  king  did 
closely  or  apertly  studye  or  go  about  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  or 
destniction  of  tlie  sayde  duke  or  his  blood,  tlien  he  toforfttthe  crowne^  and 
the  duko  of  Yorkc  to  take  it,** — //«//.  If  this  had  been  one  of  the  articles 
of  tlie  coiuprt,  tlic  duke  hnviiij^r  been  killed  at  Wakefield,  his  eldest  son 
would  now  have  a  title  to  tlie  crown ;  but  Malone  doubts  whether  it  ever 
made  part  of  tliat  agreement    The  Poet  followed  Hall. 
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Q.  .V'7r.    Whv.  how   now.  lon^-tonsued  Warwick? 

A'hf-n  vou  and  I  mrt  at  St.  Albans  last. 
Your  Ivz^  did  fxtt^r  senice  than  vour  hands. 

ft'ir.    Tht-n  *twas  mv  turn  to  dv.  and  now  *t]s  thine. 

CliK    Yriu  said  so  much  before,  and  vet  too  fled. 

ft'ar.    "Twas   not    your  ralor.    Clifford,    drove   me 
tljence. 

*  Sorth.    No.  nor   vour  manhood,  that  durst   make 

m 

vou  Slav. 
Rich.    Nonhumberland.  I  hold  thee  reverently. — 
Break  off  the  parlr :  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  e.\r-cuiion  of  mv  bi^-swollcn  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif,    I  slew  thv  father:  call'st  thou  him  a  child  ? 
Rich.    Av.  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous  coward. 
As  thou  did>t  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland  ; 
But.  ere  sunset.  I'll  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K.  Hf.n,   Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear 

me  speak. 
Q.  Mar.     Defy  them,   then,  or  else  hold  close  thy 

lips. 
K.  Hnx.    I  pr'ythee,  ::ive  no  limits  to  my  tongue  , 
I  am  a  kinir,  and  privileijed  to  speak. 

Clif.    My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this  meeting 
here. 
Cannot  Ix'  nind  hv  words  :  therefore  be  still. 


■  I 


r 
1 1 


'  Rich.    Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thv  sword. 

;  By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved/ 

*  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tonijue. 

'  Edv:.    Sav,  Henrv,  shall  I  have  mv  ri":ht  or  no? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day, 
That  ne'rr  shall  dine*,  unless  thou  vield  the  crown. 
War.    If  thou  deny,  their  1)1(kk1  upon  thy  head  ; 
For  York  in  justice*  puts  his  armor  on. 

*  Prince.    If  that   be  right,  which  Wanvick  says  is 
right, 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

1  It  ifl  my  firm  perauasioii. 


!l 


i. 
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Rich.   Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands  ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue, 

Q.  Mar.   But  thou  art  neither  like  tiiy  sire,  nor  dam ; 
But  like  a  foul,  misshapen  stigmatic. 
Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 

*  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.    Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channeP  should  be  called  the  sea,) 

*  Sham'st   thou    not,  knowing   whence  thou   art   ex- 

traught. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart  ? 

Edw.   A   wisp  of  straw*   were  worth  a  thousand 

crowns. 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. — 

*  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 

*  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ; 

*  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wronged 

*  By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

*  His  fiither  revelled  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tamed  the  king,  and  made  the  dauphin  stoop; 
And,  had  he  matched  according  to  his  state, 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  graced  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day, 

*  Even  then  that  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him, 

*  That  washed  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heaped  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

*  For  what  hath  broached  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept ; 

And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 
Had  slipped  our  claim  until  another  age. 

*  Geo.    But,  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy 
spring. 


1  A  channel  in  the  Poet*8  time  signified  what  we  now  call  a  kennd , 
which  word  is  still  pronounced  channel  in  the  north. 

3  .7  ichp  of  straw  was  often  applied  as  a  mark  of  opprobrium  to  an  im- 
modest woman,  a  scold,  or  similar  offenders.  A  eaUd  was  a  lewd  woman, 
bat  a  term  often  given  to  a  scM, 
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*  And  that  thv  summer  bred  us  no  increase. 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root; 

And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 

*  Vet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 

*  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 
Or  bathed  thy  growin*;  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Eilw.    And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing;  any  longer  conference, 
Since  thou  dt*ny'st  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets! — let  our  bloody  colors  wave! — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

Q.  Mar.    Stay,  Edward. 

Edw.   No,  wrangling  woman  ;  we'll  no  longer  stay . 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   HI.     A  Field  of  Battle  between  Towton  and 
j  Saxton,  in  Yorkshire.* 

j  ! 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Warwick. 

*  JVar.    Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe ; 
For  strokes  received,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robbed  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, 

*  And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 


Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edw.    Smile,  gentle   Heaven !    or  strike,   ungentle 
death ! 
*  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 
JVar.    How  now,  my  lord  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope 
of  good  ? 


1  S!iak8})carc  has  here,  prrhapa,  intentionally  thrown  three  different 
actions  into  one.  Tlie  principal  action  tfK)k  place  on  tlie  eve  of  Palm 
Sunday,  14<)1.  "This  battle  (says  Carte)  decided  tJie  fate  of  tiie  house 
of  Lancaster,  overturning  in  nno  dnyan  usurpation  strengthened  by  sixty- 
two  years'  continuance,  and  established  Edward  on  tlie  tlirone  of  EnfTland." 


KING  HESRY   VI. 


Enter  George. 


*  Geo.    Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair ; 
'  Our  ranks  arc  broke,  aud  ruiu  follows  us. 
'  What  counsel  give  you?  whithiT  shall  we  fly? 

'  Edw.   Bootless  is  flight;  they  follow  us  with  wings; 
'  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

'  Rich.    Ah,    Warwick,  why  hast  tliou  withdrawn 
thyself? 
'  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk,' 
'  Broiiched  with  the  steely  point  of  Cliflbrd's  lance  ; 
'  And,  ill  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, — 
'  Like  to  a  dismal  clan-jor  heard  from  far, — 
'  Warwick,  revenge.'  Brother,  revenge  my  death! 
'  So,  underneath  the  belly  of  (heir  steeds, 
'  That  stained  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 
'  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  glio-st. 

'  War.   Then  let  the    earth  be    drunken  with   our 
blood ; 
I'll  kill  my  horse,  I>ecaiisu  I  will  not  fly. 
•Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearti;d  women  here, 
*Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  ; 

*  Aud  look  u|)on,^  as  if  the  tragedy 

*Were  |)l:iyed  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors? 
'  Here  on  mv  knee  I  vow  to  God  alwve, 

*  I'll  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 

'  Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 
'  Or  fortune  aiveii  me  measure  of  revenge. 

EdiK.    O,  Warwick,  1  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine ; 
'  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. — 
*Anti,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 

*  1  tlirow  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter  up  and  jilucker  down  of  kings  ! 

1  Tlir"  brother  here  mRntioneil  ia  no  person  in  the  ilmma.  but  a  niitnml 
son  ol'  Sili^liiirv.     I  Inlin-'lieil,  ..In."-  il-.    .lentli  of  lord  Tliir.rc"   ' 


Ijant  yunnif  ijentleii 
'  Ijook  upon  Air  lojk  oi 


ir'l  i'f  W.il  '        h  Ihr'titrl  of  If'ancidc,  a 
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*  Beseeching  thee, — if  with  thy  will  it  stands, 

*  That  to  my  foes  tliis  body  must  be  prey, — 

*  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 

*  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  l^inful  soul ! — 

*  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

'  Rich,   Brother,  give   me   thy  hand ;    and,  gentle 
Warwick, 

*  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms. — 

*  I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 

*  That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

'  JVar.    Away,    away !      Once    more,    sweet   lords, 
farewell. 

*  Geo.   Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 

*  And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  call  them  pillars,  that  will  stand  to  us ; 

*  And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games; 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts ; 

*  For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 

*  Fore-slow  ^  no  longer  ;  make  we  hence  amain. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.     The  same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.      Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

*  Rich.    Now,  Clifford,  1  have  singled  thte  alone  ; 
'  Sup])ose  tliis  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

'  And  this  for  lliitland  ;  l>olIi  bound  to  revenge, 

*  Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall. 

'  Clif.    Now,  Richard,  I  am  witli  thee  here  alone ; 
Tiiis  is  the  hand  that  stabbed  thy  father  York  ; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother, 


To  fore-slow  is  to  delay,  to  loiter. 

**  Fore-slow  no  time ;  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  march." 

Marlowe's  Edward  IIL 
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To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself. 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[They  fight.     W wwwck  enters ;  Clif- 
ford flies. 
*  Rich.   Neij,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chase ; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.       \^Exeunt. 


SCENE   V.     Anotlier  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  King  Henry. 

*  K.  Hen.    This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's 
war, 
*When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 
*What  time  tlie  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
*Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night. 

*  Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 

*  Forced  by  tlie  tide  to  combat  witii  the  wind  ; 

*  Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 

*  Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  ; 

*  Sometime  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then  the  wind  ; 

*  Now,  one  the  better  ;  then,  another  best ; 

*  Both  tufiging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 

*  Yet  neither  conqm^or,  nor  conquered ; 

*  So  is  the  e(jual  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
*IIere  on  this  mol(?liill  will  I  sit  me  down. 

*  To  w  horn  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 
'  For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Cliflbrd  too, 

'  Have  chid  me  from  tht^  battle ;  swearing,  both, 
'  Thev  |)ros[)er  best  of  all  wlien  1  am  thence. 

*  'Would  I  were  dead !  if  God's  good  will  were  so ; 

*  For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O,  God  !   methinks  it  were  a  happy  life,^ 

1  This  speech  is  exquisitely  suited  to  the  character  of  the  kinpf.  There 
are  some  verses  preserved  of  Henry  VI.  which  are  in  a  strain  of  Uie  same 
pensive,  moralizinpf  character.  The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  have 
them  here  subjoined,  that  he  may  compare  them  with  the  congenial 
thoughts  the  Poet  has  attributed  to  him : — 

*'  Kingdoms  are  but  cares ; 
State  is  devoid  of  stay ; 
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*  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
*To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

*  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

*  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run ; 
*How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

*  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
*How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

*  How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

*  When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate  ; 
*So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

*  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 

*  So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 

*  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 

*  Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

*  Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

*  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 

*  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
*To  she])lierds  looking  on  tiieir  silly  sheep, 

*  Tiian  dotii  a  rich,  embroidered  canopy 

*  To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 

*  O,  yes  it  doth  ;  a  tliousand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude, — th(^  siu^pherd's  homely  curds, 

*  His  cold,  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
*AII  which  Nccnrc^  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

*  Is  far  beyond  a  j)rince's  delicates, 
*His  viands  sj)arkling  in  a  golden  cup. 

Riches  arc  ready  snares, 
And  liastcri  to  di*cay. 

Pleasure  is  a  privy  fjjaine], 
Which  vice  dotJi  still  provoke; 
Pomp  unprornpt;  and  fame  a  flame; 
Power  a  smoulderincr  smoke. 

Who  meanoth  to  remove  tlie  rock 
Out  of  [lis  slimy  mud, 
Shall  mire  himself,  and  liardly  scape 
The  swellinir  of  tlie  flood." 
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*  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

*  When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.      Enter  a   Son  that  has  killed  his  Father^ 

dragging  in  the  dead  body. 

Son.    HI  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. — 

*  This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 

*  May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns ; 

*  And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

*  May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 

*  To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me. — 
Who's  this  ? — O  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  killed. 
O  heavy  time,  begetting  such  events ! 
From  London  by  the  king  was  I  pressed  forth ; 
My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man. 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  pressed  by  his  master ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  received  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 
Pardon  me,  God  ;    I  knew  not  what  I  did ! — 

And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee ! — 
*My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks; 

*  And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flowed  their  fill. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  piteous  spectacle !     O  bloody  times ! 
Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

*  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. — 

*  Weep,  wretched  man  ;  PU  aid  thee  tear  for  tear ; 

*  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears  and  break,  o'ercharged  with  grief. 

Enter  a  Father,  who  has  killed  his  Son,  with  the  body 

•        in  his  arms. 

*  Fath.   Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 

*  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold  ; 

*  For  I  have  bought  it  with  a  hundred  blows. — 

*  But  let  me  see : — is  this  our  foeman's  face  ? 

*  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  ! — 

*  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
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*  Throw  ap  thine  eje :  see,  see,  what  showeis  arise, 

*  Blown  with  the  windr  tempest  of  mr  heart, 

*  L'poo  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart ! — 

*  O.  pity,  God.  this  miserable  age ! — 

'  ^\Tiat  strata^ms,^  how  fell,  how  batcherly, 
^  Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatoral, 

*  This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! — 

'  O.  bov,  thv  father  WTe  thee  life  too  soon, 
^  And  harh  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late ! ' 

K.   Hen.   Woe  above  woe !  grief  more  than  commoo 
grief  I 

*  O  that  mv  death  would  suv  these  ruthful  deeds ! 

*  O,  pity,  pity,  gentle  Heaven,  pity ! 

The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colors  of  our  striving  houses : 

*  The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 

*  The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  present ! 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish ! 

*  If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Sim.   How  wiU  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on'  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied! 

Fath.    How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
'  Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 

'  K.  Hen.   How  will  the  country,  for   these  wofiil 
chances, 
'  Misthink^  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied ! 

'  Son.    Was  ever  son,  so  rued  a  father's  death  ? 

'  Fath.   Was  ever  father,  so  bemoaned  a  son  ? 

'  JC.    Hen.   Was  ever  king,  so  grieved  for  subjects' 
woe? 

*  Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 

'  Son.    I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  w^eep  my 
fill.  [Exit  with  the  body. 

1  Stratof^ems  here  means  dirffui  events. 

3  Of  these  obscure  lines  the  following  explanation  by  Henley  is  the 
most  probable  which  has  been  offered : — Had  the  son  been  younger,  he 
would  have  been  precluded  from  the  levy  which  brought  him  to  the  field ; 
and  had  the  father  recognized  him  before  their  mortal  encounter,  it  would 
not  have  been  too  late  to  have  saved  him  from  death. 

3  To  take  on  is  a  phrase  still  in  use  in  common  parlance,  and  signifies 
to  persist  in  clamorous  lamentations. 

^  Think  unfavorably  o£ 
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*  Faih.   These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding- 

sheet  ; 

*  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 

*  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

*  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

*  And  so  obsequious^  will  thy  lather  be, 

*  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 

I'll  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit  xjoith  Hie  body. 

*  K.  Hen.   Sad-hearted   men,  much  overgone  with 

care, 

*  Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 


Alarums:    Excursions.      Enter    Queen    Margaret, 
Prince  o/*  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

'  Prince.   Fly,  father,  fly!  for  all  your  friends  are 
fled, 

*  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 

*  Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Mount  you,  my  lord;  towards  Berwick 

post  amain ; 

*  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 

*  Having  the  fearful,  flying  hare  in  sight, 

*  With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 

*  And  bloody  steel  grasped  in  their  ireful  hands, 

*  Are  at  our  backs ;  and,  therefore,  hence  amain. 

*  Exe.    Away !    for   vengeance    comes    along    with 

them; 

*  Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate  ;  make  speed ; 
Or  else  come  after,  Pll  away  before. 

*  K.  Hen.   Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good,  sweet 

Exeter ; 

*  Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 

*  Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward  ;  away  ! 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  VI.     The  same.     A  loud  Alarum. 

Enter  Clifford,  wounded  ^ 

'  Clif.   Here  burns  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies, 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 
O,  Lancaster !  I  fear  thy  overthrow, 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love  and  fear  glued  many  friends  to  thee ; 
'  And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt. 
Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 
O,  Phoebus !   hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorched  the  earth : 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did. 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 

*  They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies : 
'  I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm, 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death. 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds,  but  gentle  air  ? 

'  x\nd  what  makes  robbers  bold,  but  too  much  lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds ; 

*  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight ; 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 

For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserved  no  pity. 
'  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint : — 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 

*  I  stabbed  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

[He  faints. 

^  In  the  old  play  the  stage  direction  adds,  tcith  an  arrow  in  his  neck. 
It  is  thought  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ridiculed  this,  by  introducing 
Ralph,  the  grocer's  prentice,  in  tlie  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  witn 
a  forked  arrow  through  his  head.  The  circumstance  is  related  by  Holin- 
shed,  p.  604 : — "  The  lord  Clifford,  either  for  heat  or  paine,  putting  off  his 
gorget  suddenlie,  with  an  arrow  (as  some  saie)  without  a  heao,  was  stricken 
into  the  tkrotCf  and  immediately  rendered  his  spirit.'* 
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Alarum    and    Retreat.       Enter    Edward,    George, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

'  Edw.   Now  breathe  we,  lords ;   good  fortune  bids 
us  pause, 

*  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. — 

*  Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 

*  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
'  As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  fretting  gust, 

*  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

*  But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  ? 

fVar,  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape  ; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  marked  him  for  the  grave ; 

*  And,  wheresoever  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

Clifford  groans^  and  dies. 
Edw.   Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 

leave  ? 
Rich.   A   deadly  groan, ,  like   life  and   death's   de- 
parting.^ 
Edw.   See  who  it  is ;  and  now  the  battle's  ended, 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 

'  Rich.   Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clifford ; 

*  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopped  the  branch 

*  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 

*  But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

*  From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring ; 

*  I  mean  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.   From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 
head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there ; 

*  Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  die  room ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.   Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house, 
'  That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours ; 

*  Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal,  threatening  sound, 

*  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speaik. 

[Attendants  bring  the  body  forward. 

1  Departing  for  teparafioti. 
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Jfar.    I  thjok  his  understanding  is  bereft : — 
Speak,  Clifibrd,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee  ? — 
Dark,  cknidv  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.   Oj  'would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth ; 
^         <  Tb  but  his  policT  to  counterfeit, 

'  Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts, 
*'  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 
Geo.   If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  falm  with  eager  words.^ 
Rich.   Cliflbrd,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
^  Edic.   Clifibrd,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

I  fFar.   Clifibrd,  dense  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

{  Gfo.   While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

<  Rich.   Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to  York. 
Edw.   Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Geo.   WTiere's  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you  now  ?    • 
ft'ar.   Thev  mock    thee,  CliffiNrd !    swear  as  thou 

wast  wont. 
'  Rich.   What,  not  an  o^th  ?  nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard, 
'  When  Cfiflbrd  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath ; 
I  know  bv  that  he's  dead  :  and,  by  my  soul, 

*  If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life, 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 

*  This  hand  should  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  issuing 
blood 

Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

fVar.    Av,    but  he's  dead.      Off  with  the  traitor's 
head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  wth  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 

*  From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen ; 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 

*  And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not  dread 

1  Sour  words ;  words  of  asperity.    « Verie  eagrt  or  sowre :  pentcer* 
boot."— Bdrei. 
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The  scattered  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  the  coronation ; 

*  And  then  to  Brittany  Pll  cross  the  sea. 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.   Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be ; 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing. 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 

*  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; — 

*  And  George,  of  Clarence  ; — ^Warwick,  as  ourself, 
^  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

Rich.   Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ;    George,  of 
Gloster ; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous.^ 

fVar.   Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation  ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster.     Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honors  in  possession.  {^JExeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE   l.    A  Chase  in  the  North  of  England. 

Enter  two  Keepers,*  loith  crossbows  in  their  hands. 

1  Keep.   Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud 
ourselves ; 

^  Alluding  to  the  deaths  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  and  Humphrey,  dukes 
of  Gloster.  The  author  of  the  old  play,  in  which  this  line  is  found,  had  a 
passage  of  Hall's  Chronicle  in  his  thoughts,  in  which  the  unfortunate  ends 
of  those  who  had  borne  the  title  is  recounted :  he  thus  concludes : — ^  So 
that  this  name  of  Gloucester  is  taken  for  an  unhappie  and  unfortunate 
stile,  as  the  proverb  speaks  of  Segane's  horse,  whose  ryder  was  ever  un- 
horsed, and  whose  possessor  was  ever  brought  to  miserie." 

3  In  the  folio  copy,  instead  of  two  keepers^  we  have,  through  negligence, 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  represented  these  characters,  Smcldo  and 
Humphrey.     Humphrey  was  prooably  Humphrey  Jeafies,  mentioned  in 
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^  For  through  this  laund  ^  anon  the  deer  will  come  ; 
^  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
^  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*2  Keep.   I'll  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot. 

*  1  Keep.   That  cannot  be  ;   the  noise  of  thy  cross- 

bow 

*  Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

*  Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best ; 

*  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

*  Pll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 

*  In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

*  2  Keep.   Here  comes  a  man  ;  let's  stay  till  he  be 

passed. 

Enter  King  Henry,  disguised^  vnlh  a  prayer-hook. 

K.  Hen.   From  Scotland  am  I  stolen,  even  of  pure 
love, 

*  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 
'  No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  filled,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee, 
*Thy  balm  washed  off,  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed: 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now, 

*  No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

*  1  Keep.    Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keeper's 

fee: 

*  This  is  the  quondam  king ;  let's  seize  upon  him. 

Mr.  Henslowe's  manuscript ;  SincTdo  we  have  before  mentioned,  his  name 
being  prefixed  to  some  speeches  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  Hall  and  Holinshed  tell  us  that  Henry  VI.  "was  no  sooner 
entered  into  England  but  he  was  known  and  taken  of  one  Cantlow,  and 
brought  to  the  King."  It  appears,  however,  from  records  in  the  duchy 
office,  that  king  Edward  granted  a  rent-charge  of  one  hundred  pounds  to 
sir  James  Harington,  in  recompense  of  his  great  and  laborious  diligence 
about  the  capture  and  detention  of  the  lung's  great  traitor,  rebel,  and 
enemy,  lateljr  called  Henry  the  Sixth,  made  by  the  said  James ;  and  like- 
wise annuities  to  Richard  and  Thomas  Talbot,  esquires, — Talbot,  and 
Levesey,  for  their  services  in  the  same  capture.  Henry  had  been  for 
some  time  harbored  by  James  Maychell  of  Crakenthorpe,  Westmoreland. 
See  Rymer's  Fcedera,  xi.  548,  575. 
1  A  laum. 
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*  K.  Hen.   Let  me  embrace  these  our  adversities ; 


« 


For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

*  2  Kee'p.   Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon 

him. 

*  1  Keep.   Forbear  awhile ;  we'll  hear  a  little  more. 
K.  Hen.   My  queen  and  son   are  gone   to  France 

for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great,  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward.     If  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen,  and,  son,  your  labor  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 
And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 
For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much ; 

*  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mourn ; 

*  And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

*  To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears* 

*  Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg ;  Warwick,  to  give ; 
She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says — her  Henry  is  deposed ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  installed ; 

*  That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more ; 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength ; 
*And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 

*  With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

*  To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward's  place. 

*  O,  Margaret,  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul, 

*  Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 

2  Keep.   Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'st  of  kings 

and  queens  ? 
^  K.  Hen.   More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was 
bom  to; 
^  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 
2  Keep.   Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king 
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^  K.  Hen.  Whj,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;    and   that's 

enoagh. 
2  Keep.   Bat^  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thj  crown  ? 
K.  Hen.   Mj  crown  b  in  mj  heart,  not  on  mj  head : 

*  Not  decked  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
*Nor  to  be  seen  :  ^  mj  crown  is  called  content ; 
^  A  cro^ii  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoj. 

*  2  Keep.   WeU,  if  jou  be  a  king  crowned  with 

content, 
Toar  crown  content,  and  jou,  must  be  contented 
^  To  go  along  mth  us ;  for,  as  we  think, 
^  You  are  the  king ;  king  Edward  hath  deposed, 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
^  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemj. 

*  K.  Hen.  But  did  jou  never  swear,  and  break  an 

oath? 

*  2  Keep.   No,  never  such  an  oath,  ncv  will  not  now. 

*  K  Hen.   Where  did  jou  dwell,  when  I  was  king 

of  England  ? 

*  2  Keep.   Here   in   this  country,  where   we   now 

remain. 

*  K.  Hen.   I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old ; 

*  My  father  and  m  v  grandfather  were  kings  ; 

*  And  vou  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me  ; 

*  And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

*  1  Keep.  No ; 

For  we  were  subjects  but  while  you  were  king* 

* K Hen.  Why,  am   I   dead?  do  I  not  breathe  a 
man? 

*  Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
•Look,  as  1  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows; 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
*Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for  of  that  sin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

*  Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded ; 

*  And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  I'll  obey. 
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*1  Keep.    We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king 

Edward. 
*  K.  Hen.   So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1  iTeep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 
king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

^  A.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead ;  your  king's  name 
be  obeyed : 

*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perform ; 

*  And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.        {^Exeunt* 


SCENE   II.     London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter    King    Edward,    Gloster,    Clarence,    and 

Ladt  Gret. 

*  K.  Edw.   Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans'  field 

*  This  lady's  husband,  sir  John  Grey,  was  slain. 
His  lands  then  seized  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands, 

*  Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 

*  The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life.* 

Glo.   Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant  her  suit ; 

*  It  were  dishonor  to  deny  it  her. 

1  This  is  in  every  particiilar  a  falsification  of  history.  Sir  John  Grey 
fell  in  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  fighting  on  the  side  of  king  Henry ; 
and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  lands  were  seized  by  the  conqueror 
(<}ueen  Margaret),  that  they  were,  in  fact,  seized  by  king  Ekiward  after  his 
victory  at  Towton,  1461.  The  present  scene  is  laid  in  1464.  Shakspeare 
followed  the  old  play  in  this  instance ;  but  when  he  afterwards  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  tiiis  matter  in  writinff  his  King  Richard  III.,  he  stated  it 
truly  as  he  found  it  in  the  Chronicles.  In  Act  L  Sc  2,  of  that  play, 
Richard,  addressing  himself  to  queen  Elizabeth  (the  lady  Grey  or  the 
present  scene),  says : — 

*<  In  all  which  time  yon  and  your  husband  Grey 
Were  factious  ybr  Me  lumse  of  Lancaster ; 
(And,  Rivers,  so  were  you  :)---was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret^s  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ?  ^ 

Malone  says  that  this  circumstance,  among  numerous  others,  proves  in- 
contestably  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  and  the 
preceding  play. 
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K.  Edw.   It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  111  make  a  pause. 

*  Glo.   Yea !  is  it  so  ? 

I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.   He  knows  the  game ;  how  true  he  keeps  the 
wind !  [Aside. 

Glo.   Silence !  [Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.   Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit ; 

*  And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

*  L.  Grey.   Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  de- 

lay: 

*  May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now  ; 

*  And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

*  Glo.    [Aside J]   Ay,  widow  ?  then  Pll  warrant  you 

all  your  lands, 
'  And  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 

*  Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  youll  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.   I  ifear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall. 

[Aside. 

*  Glo.   God  forbid  that !  for  hell  take  vantages. 

[Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.   How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow  ? 

tell  me. 
Clar.    I  think  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her. 

[Aside. 
Glo.   Nay,  whip  me  then ;  he'll  rather  give  her  two. 

[Aside. 
L.  Grey.   Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Glo.    You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  ruled  by  him. 

[Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.     'Twere     pity   they   should   lose    their 

father's  land. 
L.  Grey.   Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.  Edw.    Lords,  give  us  leave  ;  Pll  try  this  widow's 

wit. 
Glo.    Ay,  good  leave  have  you ;  for  you  will  have 

leave, 

*  Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

[Gloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the 

other  side. 
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*  K.  Edw.   Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your 

children  ? 

*  L.  Grey.   Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

*  K.  Edw.   And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do  them 

good? 

*  L.  Grey.   To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain  some 

harm. 

*  K.  Edw.   Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do 

them  good. 

*  L.  Grey.   Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K.  Edw.    I'll  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 

*  L.  Grey.    So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness' 

service. 

*  K.  Edw.   What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give 

them  ? 

*  L.  Grey.   What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me 

to  do. 

*  K.  Edio.   But  you  will   take    exceptions    to    my 

boon. 

*  L.  Grey.   No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 

*  K.  Edw.   Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to 

ask. 

*  L.  Grey.   Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace 

commands. 

*  Glo.    He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears  the        jj 

marble.  [Aside.        \ 

*  Clar.  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her  wax  must  melt. 

[Aside. 
L.  Grey.   Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear  my 

task? 
K.  Edw.   An  easy  task  ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 
L.  Grey.   That's  soon  performed,  because  I  am  a 

subject. 
K.  Edw.   Why,  then  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
L.  Grey.    I   take   my  leave  with   many   thousand 

thanks. 
Glo.   The  match  is  made ;  she  seals  it  with  a  curt'sy. 
«  K.  Edw.   But  stay  thee ;  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I 

mean. 
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*L.  Grey.   The  fruits  of  love  I   mean,  my  loving 
liege. 

*  K.  Edw.   Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 

*  L.  Grey.   My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks, 

my  prayers ; 
'  That  love  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such  love. 

*  L.  Grey.   Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 

*  K.  Edw.   But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 

*  L.  Grey.   My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  per- 

ceive 

*  Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.   To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

*  L.  Grey.   To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

prison. 

K.  Edw.   Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  hus- 
band's lands. 

L.   Grey.    Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 
dower ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 

*  K.   Ediu.     Therein   thou   wrongest   thy   children 

mightily.  . 
L.  Grey.    Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  them 
and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
'  Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  nie,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Edw.    Ay ;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request : 
No ;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.   Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  is  at  an  end. 

*  Glo.   The   widow  likes   him  not;    she  knits  her 

brows.  \^Aside. 

Clar.    He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.    [^Aside."]  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete 

with  modesty ; 

*  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 
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*  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty. 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king ; 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 

L.  Grey.    '  Fis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord. 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.   Edw.    Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to 
thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.   And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto. 

*  I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.    You  cavil,  widow ;  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 
L.  Grey.   'Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  should 

call  you — ^father. 
K.  Edw.   No  more  than  when  thy  daughters  call 
thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some ;  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 

*  Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo.   The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

[Aside. 
Clar.   When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for  shift. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.     Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two 

have  had. 
*  Glo.   The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  very 

sad. 
K.  Edto.   You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  many 

her. 
Clar.   To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.   That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the  least. 
Clar.   That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
^  Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
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K.   Edw.  WeU,  jest  on,  brothers ;  I  can  tell  you 
both^ 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Noh.   My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.  See  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the  Tower ; — 

*  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 

*  To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 

*  Widow,  go  you  along. — Lords,  use  her  honorable. 

[Exeunt  King  Edward,  Lady  Grey, 
Clarence,  and  Lord. 
Glo.   Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honorably. 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 

*  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 

*  To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 

*  And  yet  between  my  souPs  desire  and  me 

*  (The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried) 

*  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son,  young  Edward, 

*  And  all  the  unlooked-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 
'  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself. 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 

*  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,    . 

*  And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 

*  Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

*  And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

*  Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  w^y. 

*  So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off; 

*  And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 

*  And  so  I  say — I'll  cut  the  causes  off, 

*  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 

*  My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 

*  Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

*  Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard ; 

*  What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  aflTord  ? 

*  I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 

*  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 
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And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 
^  O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 

*  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  ! 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb. 
^  And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 

^  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
^  To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub ; 
^  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 

*  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

*  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

*  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp, 

*  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  beloved  ? 

*  O,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbor  such  a  thought ! 
*Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 
*But  to  command,  to  check,  to  overbear  such 

*  As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

*  V\l  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

*  Until  my  head,  that  this  misshaped  trunk  bears,^ 
*Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

*  For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home. 

*  And  I — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 

*  That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns ; 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way, 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 
*But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out — 

*  Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown ; 

*  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile ; 

*  And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificiaJ  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

*  I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 
*P11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk; 

1  The  folio  reads,  Until  my  misshaped  trunks  thai  bears  this  head. 
VOL.  IV.  62 
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*  Pll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

*  Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could, 

*  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy. 
I  can  add  colors  to  the  chameleon ; 

Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 

*  And  set  the  murderous  Machiavel*  to  school. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

*  Tut !  were  it  further  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down.      [Exit. 

SCENE   III.     France.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Lewis,  the  French  King,  and  Ladt 
Bona,  attended;  the  King  takes  his  state.  Then 
enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward  her  Son, 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

*  K.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Margaret, 

[Rising. 
'  Sit  down  with  us :  it  ill  befits  thy  state, 

*  And  birth,  that  thou  shouldst    stand,  while  Lewis 

doth  sit. 

*  Q.  Mar,  No,  mighty  king  of  France ;  now  Margaret 

*  Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve, 

*  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  confess, 

*  Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days. 
*But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dishonor  laid  me  on  the  ground ; 

*  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

*  K.  Leiv.    Why,  say,  fair  queen,   whence  springs 

this  deep  despair  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.    From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes  with 

tears, 

*  And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drowned  in  cares. 

*  K.  Lew.   Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself, 

*  And  sit  thee  by  our  side :  yield  not  thy  neck 

\_Seats  Iter  by  him. 

1  The  old  play  reads,  with  more  propriety, 

"  And  set  the  aspiring  Catiline  to  school." 
By  which  the  anachronism  is  also  avoided. 
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• 

*  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 

*  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  shall  be  eased,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping 

thoughts, 

*  And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
*Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  L(fwis, 

*  That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 
*Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banished  man, 

*  And  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn ; 

*  While  proud,  ambitious  Edward,   Inkc  of  York, 
**  Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  ^g'M 

*0f  England's  true,  anointed,  Invlul  kins:. 
*This  is  the  cause,  that  1,  poor  M.irg:an't, 

*  With  this  my  son,  prince  Kdwind,  ILinv's  heir, 

*  Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  an  !  1;  vviul  ;ii(l  ; 

*  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  iiojic  is  ]')\w : 

*  Scotland  hath  will  to  hcjjp,  but  raniiot  hrlp; 
*Our  people  and  our  peers  :\rr  hoj.  mislcil, 
*Our  treasure  seized,  our  soKliors  ;»;it  t(^  ilight, 

*  And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  Iieavy  plight. 

*  K.  Lew.   Renowned  (pii'^Mi,  \/:\\  patienco  calm  the 

storm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  hn   k  it  off. 

*  Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  \\w.  stronger  grows  our 

foe. 
^ K.  Lew.   The  more  I  stiy,  the  more  PlI  succor 
thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.    O,  but  impatience  uaiu't'i  ra  tni(^  sorrow; 
*And  see,  where  comes  the  bn  eder  of  mv  sorrow. 


Enter  Warwick,*  vfUiidpd. 

*  K.  Lexo.   What's   he,   approac  hrtii    l)()ldly   to  om 
presence  ? 

1  This  nobleman^s  embassy  and  commission,  the  in?n>  lio  receives  by 
the  king's  hasty  marriage,  and  his  conset^uont  resolution  to  avenge  it 
with  the  capture,  imprisonment,  and  escape  of  the  king,  Shaksneare  foana 
in  Hall  and  Uoliiished ;  but  later  as  well  as  earlier  writers  or  bettor  ui- 


! 
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Q.  Mar.   Our  earl  of  Warw'ick,  Edward's  greatest 

friend. 
K.  Lew.   Welcome,  brave  Warwick !     What  brings 
thee  to  France  ? 

[Descendim  from  his  staie^  Queen 
Margaret  rises. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise  ; 

*  For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

*  ?Var.   From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come, — in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love, — 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
Witli  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

'  Q.  Mar.    If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 
TVar.    And,   gracious  madam,   [To  Bona.]   in  our 
kinsi's  behalf, 

*  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favor, 
IInm])!y  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  witli  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart; 
Where  fame,  kite  entering  at  his  heedful  ears. 
Hath  placed  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.    King    Lewis,    and    lady   Bona,    hear   me 
speak, 
j        '  Before  yun  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 

*  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant,  honest  love, 
*But  from  deceit,  hicxi  by  necessity; 
*For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 

*  Unless  abroad  th*^y  purchase  great  alliance? 
*To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reason  may  suffice, — 

thorily  incline  us  to  discredit  the  whole  ;  and  to  refer  the  rupture  between 
the  liinij  and  Lis  pulilical  crentor  to  otlier  causes.  The  kin<T  was  privately 
married  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Widville,  m  1463,  and  in  Febniary,  1465, 
Wanvick  actually  stood  sponsor  to  the  princess  Elizabetli,  their  first 
child.  It  should  sreni  fn>m  the  Annales  of  W.  of  Wyrcester,  that  no 
open  rupture  had  taken  place  botMcen  the  king  and  Warwick,  up  to  the 
beginninnf  of  November,  14(>8;  at  least,  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary 
in  that  historian,  whose  work  is,  unfortunately,  defective  from  that  period 
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*  That  Henry  liveth  still ;  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 
*Look   therefore,    Lewis,   that   by   this    league   and 

marriage, 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonor ; 

*  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 

*  Yet  Heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

fVar.    Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.    Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 

Oxf.   Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 

*  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.    Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discourse, 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  Sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  Fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 
But  for  the  rest, — ^you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

*  Oxf.   Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against  thy 

liege, 
'  Whom  thou  obey'dst  thirty  and  six  years. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War.   Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

*  Oxf.    Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  doom 
'  My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father. 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years, 

*  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Wanvick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster 

War.   And  I  the  house  of  York. 
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K.  Letc.    Queen   Margaret,    prince    Edward,   and 
Oxford, 
'  Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 

*  While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Heaven  grant  that  Warwick's  words  be- 

witch him  not ! 

T Retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

*  K.  Lew.   Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  apcm  thj 

conscience, 

*  Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath 

*  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

Wco'.   Thereon  I  pawn  mj  credit  and  mine  honor. 
K.  Lew.   But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 
War.   The  more,  that  Heniy  was  unfortunate.^ 
K.  Lew.   Then  further, — all  dissembling  set  aside, 

*  Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 

*  Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

Wicar.  Such  it  seems, 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear, — 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
AVTiereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  sun ; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew.   Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.   Your  gr^nt,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine ; 
Yet  I  confess,  [To  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day, 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

*  K.  Lew.   Then,  Warwick,  thus — Our  sister  shaU 

be  Edward's ; 

*  And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 

*  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 

*  Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoised. — 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret ;  and  be  a  witness. 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.   To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

1  He  means,  ''that  Henry  web  oDaacceflsfiil  in  war.* 
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*  Q.  Mar.    Deceitful  Warwick !  it  was  thy  device 

*  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 

*  Before  thy  coming  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

* JST.  Lew.   And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret; 

*  But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 

*  As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, — 

*  Then  'tis  but  reason  that  I  be  released 

*  From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 

*  Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 

*  That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.    Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease ; 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen, — 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you ; ' — 
And  better  'twere,  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Peace,   impudent  and    shameless  War- 

wick, peace ; 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings ! ' 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
*Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  sly  conveyance,'  and  thy  lord's  false  love ; 

*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

[A  horn  sounded  toithin. 
K.  Lew.   Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you, 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague. 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 
And,  madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom  I  know  not. 
\To  Margaret.     They  all  read  their  letters. 

Oxf.    I  Tike  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 


1  Johnson  is  inclined  to  think  this  ironicaL  The  poverty  of  Margaret's 
father  was  a  frequent  topic  of  reproach. 

9  The  queen  here  applies  to  Warwick  the  very  words  that  king 
Edward,  p.  4G9,  addresses  to  the  Deity.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these 
words  in  the  former  instance  are  not  in  the  old  play  addressed  to  War- 
wick also. 

3  Omoeifanct  is  used  for  any  crafty  artifice.  The  word  has  already 
been  explained. 
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Prince.   Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled. 

*  I  hope  all's  for  the  best. 

*  K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours, 

fair  queen  ? 
^  Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhoped 

joys. 

fVar.   Mine  fall  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 
K.  Letv.   What !  has   your  king  married   the  lady 
Grey  ? 
'  And  now,  to  sooth  ^  your  forgery  and  his, 

*  Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 

'  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 

*  Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.    I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before. 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty. 

War.   King   Lewis,    I   here   protest, — in   sight   of 
Heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, — 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonors  me ; 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. — 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ?* 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right ; 

*  And  am  I  guerdoned  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 

*  Shame  on  himself!  for  my  desert  is  honor. 

*  And,  to  repair  my  honor  lost  for  him, 

*  I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 

*  My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor ; 


^  To  sooihy  in  ancient  lanffuage,  was  "  to  countenance  a  falsehood  or 
forged  tale,  to  uphold  one  in  his  talke,  and  affirme  it  to  be  true  which  he 
speaketh." — Bca-et. 

'-^  "  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the  earle's  house,  which 
was  much  against  the  earle's  honestie  (whether  he  would  have  deflowered 
his  daughter  or  his  7ii>cc,  the  certaintie  was  not  for  both  their  honors  re- 
vealed), for  surely  such  a  thing  was  attempted  by  king  Edward." — Ho- 
Unshed^  p.  668. 


il 
il 
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I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

'  Q.  Mar.    Warwick,  these  words  have  turned  my 
hate  to  love ; 

*  And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 

*  And  joy  that  tliou  becom'st  king  Henry's  friend. 

fVar.    So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend, 
That,  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succor  him. 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, — 

*  He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him ; 

*  For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honor, 

*  Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

*Bona.    Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  revenged, 
*But  by  the  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.   Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry 

live, 

*  Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

*  Bona.  My  quarrel,  and  this  English  queen's,  are  one. 

*  fVar.    And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 
K.  Lew.   And    mine   with    hers,   and   thine,   and 

Margaret's. 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolved, 
You  shall  have  aid. ' 

*  Q.  Mar.   Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once. 
K.  Lew.  Then,  England's  messenger,  return  in  post ; 

And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

*  Thou  seest  what's  past ;  go  fear  *  thy  king  withal. 

Bona.   Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll   prove  a  widower 
shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.   Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid  aside, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armor  on. 

1  Fright 

VOL.  IT.  63 
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War.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong ; 
And  therefore  PU  micrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward  ;  be  gone.  [Exit  Mess 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou. 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle ; 

*  And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

*  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt. — 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

fVar.   This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty ; — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
PU  join  mine  eldest  daughter,^  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Yes,   I   agree,  and  thank  you  for  your 

motion. — 
^  Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous. 

*  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 

*  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 

*  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

*  Prince.   Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves  it ; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick. 

*  K.  Leto.   Why  stay  we  now  ?     These  soldiers  shall 

be  levied, 

*  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 

*  Shalt  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 

*  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 

*  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Warwick. 
fVar.    I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe ; 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 

1  Edward  prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  In  fact,  Isabella,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  Cla- 
rence in  1468.  There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency  in  the  present  proposal ; 
for  at  the  time  represented,  when  Warwick  waa  m  FVance,  neither  of  his 
daughters  was  married.  Shakspeare  has  here  again  followed  the  old  play. 
In  King  Richard  III.  he  has  property  represented  lady  Anne,  the  widow 
of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  youngest  daughter  of  Warwick. 
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Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale,^  but  me  ? 

Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 

I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crowoi 

And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again ; 

Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 

But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  [^Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I.     London.    A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gloster,  Clarence,  Somerset,  Montague, 

and  others. 

^  Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think  you 

*  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

*  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

*  Clar.   Alas,    you  know,  'tis  far    from   hence   to 

France ; 
How  could  he  stay  tiU  Warwick  made  return? 
Som.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk ;  here  comes  the 
king. 


« 
« 


Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  attended;  Ladt 
Grey,  as  Queen ;  Pembroke,  Stafford,  Hastings, 
and  others. 

*  Glo.   And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

■  *  Clar.   I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

'  *  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you 

our  choice, 
*  That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent  ? 

*  Clar.   As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of 

Warwick : 


I  A  ffole  here  means  a  daUdng-hont^  aprtUnu. 
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Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

^  K.  Edw.   Suppose  they   take   offence   without   a 
cause, 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  ;  I  am  Edward, 

*  Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will- 

'  Glo.   And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because  our 

king : 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 
K.  Edw.   Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended 

too? 
'  Glo.  Not  I. 

*  No ;  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  severed 

*  Whom  God  hath  joined  together  ;  ay,  and  'twere  pity, 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

*  K.  Edw.   Setting  your   scorns  and  your   mislike 

aside, 

*  Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 

*  Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's  queen. — 

*  And  you,  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 

*  Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

*  Clar.   Then  this  is  my  opinion, — That  king  Lewis 

*  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 

*  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

'  Glo.   And    Warwick,   doing    what  you   gave   in 
charge, 

*  Is  now  dishonored  by  this  new  marriage. 

*  K.  Edw.   What  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 

appeased, 

*  By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 

*  Mont.    Yet  to  have  joined  with  France  in  such 

alliance, 
Would  more  have  strengthened  this  our  commonwealth 
'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  marriage. 
'  Hast.   Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 

*  England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

*  Mont.   Yes  ;  but  the  safer,  when  'tis  backed  with 

France. 

• 

*  Hast.    'Tis    better    using    France,  than  trusting 

.  France. 
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*  Let  US  b^  backed  with  God,  and  with  the  seas, 

*  Which  he  hath  giv«n  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves  ; 

*  In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.   For    this    one    speech,   lord    Hastings    well 
deserves 

*  To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  HunMrford. 

*  K.  Edw.   Ay,  what  of  that?  It  was  my  will,  and 

grant; 

*  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

'  Glo.    And  yet  methinks  your  grace  hath  not  done 
well, 
'  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 

*  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride; 

*  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence. 

*  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

*  Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowed  the 

heir' 

*  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 

*  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.   Alas,  poor  Clarence !  Is  it  for  a  wife, 

*  That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 

*  Clar.    In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  showed  your 

judgment ; 

*  Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 

*  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 

*  And  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

*  K.  Edw.    Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king, 

*  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

'  Q.  Eliz.    My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  majesty 

*  To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 

*  Do  mo  hut  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 

*  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent,' 


1  Until  the  Restoration,  minors  coming  into  possession  of  mat  estates 
were  in  the  wardship  of  the  king,  who  htsiowta  them  on  his  ravorites ;  or, 
in  other  words,  gave  them  up  to  plunder,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  them 
in  marriage  as  he  pleased. 

2  Her  father  was  sir  Richard  Widville,  knight,  afterwards  earl  of 
Rivers;  her  mother  Jaqueline,  duchess  dowacfer  of  Bedford,  who  was 
daughter  of  Peter  of  Luxemburg,  earl  of  St  Paul,  and  widow  of  John 
duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to  king  Henry  V. 
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*  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  f^vrtune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honors  me  and  ^mine, 

*  So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 

*  Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

*  K.  Ediv.   My   love,  forbear   to  fa\ra   upon   their 

frowns. 

*  What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 

*  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 

*  And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey  ? 

*  Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 

*  Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands ; 

*  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  1  keep  thee  safe, 

*  And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

*  Glo.    I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more. 

^Aside. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  K.  Edtv.   Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what 

news. 
From  France  ? 

'  Mess.   My  sovereign  liege,   no  letters ;  and    few 
words, 

*  But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

'  K.  Edw.    Go  to,  we    pardon  thee ;    therefore,  in 
brief, 

*  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  them. 

*  What  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 

Mess.    At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words  : 
Go  tell  false  Edward^  thy  supposed  kingj — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskersj 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  hi^  new  bride. 

K.  Edtv.   Is  Lewis  so  brave?  Belike  he  thinks  me 
Henry. 

*  But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 

Mess.   These   were    her  words,  uttered  with  mild 
disdain  : 
Tell  Aim,  in  hope  heHl  prove  a  widower  shortly^ 
ril  wear  the  ivillow  garland  for  his  sake. 

K.  Edw.    I  blame  not  her ;  she  could  say  little  less ; 
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*  She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry's  queen? 

*  For  1  have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place.' 

Mess.    Tell  Aim,  quoth  she,  my  mourning  weeds  are 
donej 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armor  on. 

'  K.  Edw.   Belike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

'  Mess.    He,  more  incensed  against  your  majesty 

*  Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words : 
Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  iorong, 

And  therefore  Pll  uncrown  him,  ereH  he  long. 

K.  Edw.    Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so  proud 
words  ? 

*  Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned ; 

*  They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 

*  But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

Mess.   Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  are  so  linked  in 
friendship, 

*  That    young    prince    Edward    marries    Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clar.   Belike,   the   elder;    Clarence  will   have  the 
younger.' 

*  Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 
*For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 

*  That  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

*  1  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me.' 

[Exit  Clarence,  and  Somerset  follows. 
*Glo.   Not  I. 

*  My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter ;  1 

*  Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown.     [Aside. 

K.  Edw.    Clarence   and    Somerset    both    gone   to 
Warwick ! 

*  Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen ; 

1  In  place  signifies  there  prtseni.  The  ezmssion  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  old  English  writers.    It  is  from  the  French  en  place, 

3  This  is  consonant  with  the  former  passage  of  this  play,  though  at 
variance  with  what  really  happened. 

3  Johnson  has  remarked  upon  the  actual  improbability  of  Clarence 
making  this  speech  in  the  king's  hearing.  Shakspeare  followed  the  old 
play,  where  this  line  is  also  found. 
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*  And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war ; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed  : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
But  ere  I  go,  Hastings, — and  Montague, — 
Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance. 
Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him  ; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends ; 
But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience. 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.    So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 

Hast.   And  Hastings,  as  he  favors  Edward's  cause  ! 

'  K.  Edw.   Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by 
us  ? 

Glo.    Ajy  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 

'  K.  Edio.   Why  so;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 

*  Now  therefore  let  us  hence  ;  and  lose  no  hour, 

*  Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.     A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  ivith  French  and  other 

Forces. 

War.    Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

But,  see,  where  Somerset  awd  Clarence  come. — 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Clar.    Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.    Then,  gentle   Clarence,  welcome  unto  War- 
wick ; 
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And  welcome,  Somerset. — I  hold  it  cowardice, 

To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 

Hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 

Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 

Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings. 

But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall  be 

thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamped. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy  ; 

*  That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 

*  With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'  tents, 

*  And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds;^ 

*  So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 

*  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

*  And  seize  himself;  I  say  not — slaughter  him, 

*  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 

*  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

«  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry  Henry  ! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort. 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  saint  George ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.     Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  King's  tent. 

*  1  Watch.   Come  on,  my  masters  ;  each  man  take 

his  stand; 

*  The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

*  2  Watch.   What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

*  1  Watch.   Why,  no ;  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn 

vow 

^  We  are  told  by  some  of  the  writera  of  the  Trojan  story,  that  the  cap- 
ture of  these  horses  was  one  of  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  the  fate  of 
Troy. 
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*  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

*  Till  Warwick,  or  himself,  be  quite  suppressed. 

*2  Watch.   To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the 
day, 

*  If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

*  3  Watch.   But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that 

*  That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

*  1  Watch.   'Tis  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's  chief- 

est  friend. 

*  3  Watch.   O,  is  it  so  ?    But  why  commands  the 

king, 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 

*  While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

*  2  Watch.   'Tis  the  more  honor  because  more  dan- 

gerous. 

*  3  Watch.   Ay ;  but  give  me  worship  and  quietness ; 

*  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honor. 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

*  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

*  1  Watch.    Unless   our  halberds  did   shut  up   his 

passage. 
*2  Watch.    Ay,  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal 
tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  person  from  night  foes  ? 


Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,   Oxford,  Sobcerset, 

and  Forces. 

'  War.    This  is  his  tent ;    and  see,  where  stand  his 
guard. 
Courage,  my  masters  :  honor  now,  or  never  ! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 
1  Watch.   Who  goes  there  ? 
*  2  Watch.    Stay,  or  thou  diest. 

[Warwick,  and  tfie  rest^  cry  all — Warwick ! 
Warwick !  and  set  upon  the  guard  ;    who 
fly 9    cryi^j   Arm!  Arm!   Warwick,    and 
the  rest^  following  them. 
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The  drum  beatings  and  trumpets  sounding.  Re- 
enter Warwick,  and  the  resty  bringing  the  King 
out  in  a  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair;  Gloster  and 
Hastings  ^y. 

'  Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

*  War.   Richard,  and  Hastings ;  let  them  go ;  here's 

the  duke. 
K.  Edw.   The    duke!    why,    Warwick,    when   we 
parted  last, 
Thou  calFdst  me  king ! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered ; 

*  When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  embassade, 

*  Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 
Alas !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly  ; 

*  Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare  ; 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

*  K.  Edw.   Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here 

too.^ 
*Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down. — 

*  Yet,  Wanvick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
'  Of  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 

*  Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king ; 

*  Tliough  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 

*  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

War.    Then,  for  his  mind,^  be  Edward    England's 
king.  [Takes  off  his  crown. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow. — 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  he  conveyed 
Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 
I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 

1  L  e.  in  his  mind ;  at  iir  at  his  own  mind  goeti 
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*  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him  ; 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

*  K.  Edw.   What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs 

abide ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  King  Edward,  led  out;  Somerset 

with  him. 

*  Oxf.   What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 

*  But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

fVar.    Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do  ; 
'  To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    IV.     London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 

'  Riv.   Madam,  what    makes  you    in    this   sudden 

change  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.   Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn 
'  What  late  misfortune  is  befallen  king  Edward  ? 
Riv,    What,    loss   of    some    pitched    battle    against 

Warwick  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.    No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  roj  al  person. 
'  Riv.    Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.    Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  pris- 
oner; 
'  Either  betrayed  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
'  Or  by  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares ; 
'  And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 

*  Is  now  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 

*  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

'  Riv.    These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of  grief; 
'  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 
'  Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

Q.  Eliz.    Till    then,    fair    hope    must   hinder   life's 
decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 
*For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb; 
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*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 

*  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 

*  King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown. 

*  Riv.   But,   madam,   where  is  Warwick  then   be- 

come ? 

*  Q.  Eliz.    I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards 

London, 

*  To  set  tlie  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head  : 

*  Guess   thou  the  rest ;    king  Edward's  friends  must 

down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 
I'll  hence  forthwitlj  unto  the  sanctuary. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 
If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.        [Exeuivt. 


SCENE   V.     A    Park   near   Middleham    Castle   in 

Yorkshire.^ 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stanley, 

and  others. 

*  Glo.   Now,   my   lord    Hastings,   and   sir  William 
Stanley, 

*  Leave  off*  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 

*  Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 

*  Thus  stands  the  case : — You  know,  our  king,  my 

brother, 

*  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 

*  He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 

*  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard. 


1  Shakspeare  follows  Ilolinshed  in  the  representation  here  given  ot 
king  Edward's  capture  and  imprisonment  The  whole,  however,  is  untrae 
Edward  was  never  in  the  hanos  of  Warwick. 
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Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

I  have  advertised  him  by  secret  means, 

That  if,  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way, 

Under  the  color  of  his  usual  game. 

He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men. 

To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward  and  a  Huntsman. 

Hunt.   This  way,  my  lord;   for  this  way  lies   the 

J^ame. 
w.   Nay,   this   way,  man;   see,  where   the 
huntsmen  stand. — 

*  Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest, 

*  Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 

*  Glo.   Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste ; 

*  Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 
K.  Edto.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 
Hast.   To  Lynn,  my  lord ;   and  ship  from  thence 

to  Flanders. 
Glo.   Well  guessed,  believe  me ;   for  that  was  my 

meaning. 
K.  Edw.    Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

*  Glo.    But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 
K.  Edw.    Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?   wilt  thou 

go  along? 
Hunt.    Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be  hanged. 

*  Glo.    Come  then,  away ;  let's  have  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edw.   Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from  War- 
wick's frown ; 

And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.        \^Exeunt. 

SCENE   VI.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick,  Somerset, 
Young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Montague,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  Attendants. 

*  K.  Hen.   Master   lieutenant,  now  that   God   and 

friends 
*  Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat ; 
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*  And  turned  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys ; 

*  At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

*  Lieu.    Subjects  may  challenge   nothing  of  their 

sovereigns ; 

*  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

*  K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  using  me  ? 

*  Nay,  be  thou  sure,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kindness, 

*  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure ; 

*  Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 

*  At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 

*  They  auite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
*But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 

*  And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee ; 

*  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 

*  Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 

*  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me ; 

*  And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 

*  May  not  be  punished  with  my  thwarting  stars ; 

*  Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 

*  I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

*  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

*  fVar.   Your  grace  hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous ; 

*  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 

*  By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 

*  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars :  * 

*  Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 

*  For  choosing  me,  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

*  Clar.   No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway, 

*  To  whom  the  Heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

*  Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 

*  As  likely  to  be  blessed  in  peace  and  war ; 

*  And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

*  War.   And  I  chose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

*  K.  Hen.   Warwick,  and  Clar^ice,  give  me   both 

your  hands ; 

1  Few  men  accommodate  themselves  to  their  destiny,  or  adapt  them 
■elTet  to  circmnstaiice. 
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*  Now  join  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hands,  your 

hearts, 

*  That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 

*  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land ; 

*  While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
'  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise- 

War.   What  answers   Clarence   to  his   sovereign's 
wiU? 

*  Clar.   That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent ; 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

*  War.    Why   then,  though   loath,  yet   must   I   be 

content ; 

*  We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 

*  To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place  ; 

*  I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  the  honor,  and  his  ease. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful, 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 

Clar.   What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  determined. 

*  War.   Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part. 

*  K.  Hen.   But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  affairs, 

*  Let  me  entreat  (for  I  command  no  more) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 

*  Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed ; 

*  For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed. 

Clar.    It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all  speed. 
'  K.  Hen.    My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that, 
'  Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

'  Som.   My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 
'  K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope.    If  secret 
powers  [Lays  his  hand  on  his  head. 

'  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
'  This  pretty  lad^  \^1  prove  our  country's  bliss. 

1  This  was  adopted  from  Hall  by  the  author  of  the  old  play ;  Holinshed 
also  copies  Hall  almost  verbatim : — "  Whom  when  the  long  had  a  good 
while  beheld,  he  said  to  such  princes  as  were  with  him,  Lo,  surelie  tms  ia 
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*  His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 

*  His  head  by  nature  framed  to  wear  a  crown, 
<  His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 

^  Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he, 
^  Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

*  Mess.   That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  brother, 

*  And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War.   Unsavory  news ;  but  how  made  he  escape  ? 

*  Mess.    He  was   conveyed    by   Richard    duke    of 

Gloster, 

*  And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 

*  In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

*  And  frotn  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him  ; 

*  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

*  War.   My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. 

*  But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 

*  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  War.,  Clar.,  Lieut., 

and  Atteqdants. 

*  Som.   My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's ; 

*  For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help ; 

*  And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

*  As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 

*  Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 

mond, 

he,  to  whom  both  we  and  our  adversaries,  leaving  the  poesession  of  all 
things,  shall  hereafter  give  roome  and  place,"  p.  678.  Henrr  eaji  of 
Richmond  was  the  son  of  Edmond  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  to  John  the  first  duke  of  Somerset.  Edmond  was  half-brother 
to  kmg  Henry  VI^  being  the  son  of  that  king's  mother,  aueen  Catharine,  by 
her  second  hosband,  Owen  Tudor.  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  show  his  grat- 
itude to  Henry  VI.  for  this  early  presage  in  his  favor,  solicited  pope  Julius 
to  canonize  him  a  saint ;  but  either  would  not  pay  the  price,  or,  as  Bacon 
supposes,  the  pope  refused,  lest,  **  as  Henry  was  reputed  m  the  world  abroad 
but  for  a  simple  man,  the  estimation  of  that  land  of  honor  might  be 
diminished  if  there  were  not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and 
saints." 

VOL.    lY*  65 
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*  So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 

*  What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours. 

*  Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 

*  Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 

*  Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

*  Oxf.   Ay ;  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 

*  'Tis  like,  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

*  Som.   It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 

*  Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  speedily.         [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII.    Before  York. 

Enter    Kino    Edward,    Gloster,    Hastings,    and 

Forces. 

*  K.  Edw.    Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hastings, 

and  the  rest ; 

*  Yet  thus  fai-  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 

*  And  says — that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 

*  My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 

*  Well  have  we  passed,  and  now  repass  the  seas, 

*  And  brought  desirecj,  help  from  Burgundy. 

*  What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 

*  From  Ravenspurg  haven  ^  before  the  gates  of  York, 

*  But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

'  Glo.    The  gates  made  fast ! — Brother,  I   like  not 
this ; 

*  For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 

*  Are  well  foretold — that  danger  lurks  within. 

*  K.  Edw.   Tush,  man !  abodements  must  not  now 

affright  us ; 

*  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 

*  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

*  Hast.   My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more,  to  summon 

them. 


1  In  the  old  play  this  is  written  Raunspurhaven ;  we  may,  therefore,  infer 
that  such  was  the  pronunciation. 
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EnteTj  on  the  waUsj  the  Mayor  of  York,   and  his 

Brethren. 

*  May.    My   lords,   we   were   forewarned  of  your 

coming, 

*  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 

*  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

^  £  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Ilenry  be  your 
king, 
^  Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 

*  May.   True,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  you  for  no  less. 
^  K.  Edw.   Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 

dukedom ; 

*  As  being  well  content  wilh  that  alone. 

^  Glo.  But,  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
^  He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[Aside. 

*  Hast.   Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 

doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 

*  May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?    The  gates  shall  then  be 

opened.  [Exeunt jjrom  above. 

^  Glo.  A  wise,  stout  captain,  and  persuaded  soon ! 

*  Hast.   The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were 

well, 

*  So  'twere  not  'long  of  him ;  *  but,  being  entered, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

*  Both  him,  and  all  his  brothers,  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  T\oo  Aldermen,  below. 

^  K.  Edw.   So,  master  mayor ;  these  gates  must  not 
be  shut, 

*  But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 

*  What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys ; 

[Takes  his  keys. 
^  For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 
^  And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

1  The  mayor  if  wflling  ira  should  enter,  so  he  maj  not  be  binned. 
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Drum.     Enter  Montgomery  and  Forces^  marching. 

Glo.    Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived. 

*  K.  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John !     But  why  come  you 

in  arms  ? 
Mont.   To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

*  K.  Edw.    Thanks,  good  Montgomery.     But  we 

now  forget 

*  Our  title  to  the  crown ;  and  only  claim 

^  Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

*  Mont.   Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again ; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — 

^  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

lA  march  begun. 

*  K.  Edw.    Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  a  while  ;  and  we'll 

debate, 

*  By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 

*  Mont.   What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  In  few  words, 

*  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 

*  PU  leave  you  to  your  fortune  ;  and  be  gone. 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succor  you. 
Why  should  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

Glo.   Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 
points  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we'll  make 

our  claim ; 
*Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Hast.    Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms  must 

rule. 

*  Glo.     And    fearless    minds    climb    soonest   unto 

crowns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 

*  The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my  right, 
*And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.   Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
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Hast.    Sound,  trumpet ;    Edward  shall  be  here  pro- 
claimed.— 

*  Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  paper.    Flourish. 
Sold.    [Reads.']   Edward  the  Fourth^  by  the  grace  of 
Gody  king  of  England  and  France^  and  lord  of  Ire- 
landj  &c. 

Mont.    And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Edward's  right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[  Throws  down  his  gauntlet. 
All.   Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth ! 

*  K.    Edw.     Thanks,    brave    Montgomery  ; — and 
thanks  unto  you  all. 

If  fortune  serve  me,  Pll  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbor  here  in  York ; 
And,  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon. 
We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 

*  Ah,  froward  Clarence  ! — how  evil  it  beseems  thee 

*  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 

*  Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick. — 

*  Come  on,  brave  soldiers ;  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
*And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   Vni.^     London.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence,  Montague, 

Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

War.   What  counsel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  passed  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London  ; 

*  And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  Oxf.   Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 


9 


1  In  the  original  play  this  scene  follows  immediately  after  king  Henry's 
observations  on  young  Richmond,  the  sixth  scene  of  the  present  play. 
9  This  line,  in  the  folio  copy,  is  given  to  the  king,  to  whose  character 
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Clar.   A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.    In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war. 
Those  will  I  muster  up ; — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
<  Shalt  stir,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 

*  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee ; 

*  Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 

*  Northampton,  and  in  JLeicestershire,  shalt  find 

*  Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thou  command'st ; 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  beloved. 

In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 

*  Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.   Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true 
hope.* 

*  Clar.    In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness'  hand. 

*  K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate  ! 

*  Mont.    Comfort,  my  lord, — and  so  I  take  my  leave 

*  Oxf.    And  thus,  [^Kissing  Henry's  hand.']   I   seal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
^  K.  Hen.    Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 

War.   Farewell,  sweet  lords ;  let's  meet  at  Coventry. 
[^Exeunt  War.,  Clar.,  Oxf.,  and  Mont. 
K.  Hen.    Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  awhile. 

*  Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 

*  Methinks  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 

*  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  Exe.    The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

it  is  so  unsuitable,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  it  to  Oxford,  who 
is  the  next  speaker  in  the  old  play. 

1  Shakspeare  has  twice  repeated  this  passage,  which  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  in  the  old  play.  He  has  applied  the  same  expression  to 
the  duke  of  York,  where  his  overthrow  at  Wakefield  is  described.  In  the 
former  instance  no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  these  lines  in  the  old  play. 
Several  similar  repetitions  are  found  in  this  Third  Part  of  King  Hemy  Vi. 
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*  K.  Hen.   That's  not  my  fear ;  my  meed  *  hath  got 
me  fame. 

*  I  have  not  stopj)ed  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 

*  Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 

*  My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

*  My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling  griefs, 

*  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears. 

*  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  oppressed  them  with  great  subsidies, 

*  Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  erred. 

*  Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 
*No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace; 

*  And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 

*  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  within.     A  Lancaster !  a  Lancaster ! 
Exe.   Hark,  hark,  my  lord !  what  shouts  are  these  ? 


Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.   Seize  on  the  shame-faced  Henry,  bear  him 
hence, 

*  And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 

*  You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow : 

*  Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 

*  And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

*  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunt  somcj  with  King  Henry. 

*  And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 

*  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains:^ 

*  The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 

*  Cold,  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay. 

*  Glo.    Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

*  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exeunt. 

1  Merit 

3  Warwick  has  but  just  left  the  stage,  declaring  his  intention  to  go  to 
Coventry.  How  then  could  Edward  know  of  that  intention  ?  Shakspeare 
here  again  followed  the  old  play.  Some  of  the  old  dramatic  writers  seem 
to  have  thought  that  all  the  persons  of  the  drama  must  know  whatever 
was  known  to  the  writers  themselves,  or  to  the  audience. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.     Coventry, 

EnteTy    upon   the  wcUlsj   Warwick,    the   Mayor   of 
Coventry,  Two  Messengers,  and  others. 

War.   Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant  Ox- 
ford ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

*  1  Mess.   By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hither- 

ward. 
War.   How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

*  2  Mess.   By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 

*  War.    Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 

*  And,  by  the  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

'  Som.   At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 

*  And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 
'  War.    Then  Clarence  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  drum. 

*  Som.    It  is  not  his,  my  lord  ;  here  Southam  lies. 

*  The  drum  your  honor  hears,  marcheth  from  Warwick. 

*  War.    Who  should  that  be  ?  belike,  unlooked-for 

friends. 

*  Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 

Drums.     Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Forces^ 

marching. 

*  K.  Edtv.    Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound   a 

parle. 

*  Glo.    See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall ! 
War.    O,  unbid  spite  !  is  sportful  Edward  come  ? 

Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduced, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 
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*  K.  Edw.   Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city 

gates, 

*  Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ? 

*  Call  Edward — king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 

*  And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

*  fVar.   Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence, 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  plucked  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent. 

And  thou  snalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 

Glo.    I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said — the 
king; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 

*  War.    Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 
Glo.    Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give  ; 

*  I'll  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift.* 

*  War.  'Twas  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother. 
K.  Edw.   Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick's 

gift. 
War.   Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight ; 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

*  K.  Edw.   But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  pris- 

oner ; 

*  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this, — 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

'  Glo.    Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

*  The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck !  ^ 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace,' 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.    'Tis  even  so;  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

*  Glo.    Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time,  kneel  down, 

kneel  down. 
*Nay,  when?^  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

*  War.    I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow. 


i  That  is,  enroll  myself  among  thy  dependents. 
9  A  pack  of  cards  was  ancie^y  termed  a  dtck  of  cards,  or  a  pair  of 
cards. 

3  The  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

4  This  expression  of  impatience  has  been  already  noticed. 
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*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

*  K.  Edtc.   Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide 

thy  friend ; 

*  This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  b  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 

*  Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 

*  nind-changing  Warwick  noio  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  with  drum  and  colors. 

*  War.   O,  cheerful  colors !  see,  where  Oxford  comes! 
Oxf.   Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  Uie  city. 

*  Glo.   The  gates  are  open  ;  let  us  enter  too. 

*  K.  Edw.   So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  batde ; 

<  If  not,  the  city,  being  but  of  small  defence, 

*  Well  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

ffar.   O,  welcome,  Oxford,  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  icith  drum  and  colors. 

Mont.   Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 

*  Glo.    Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall    buy  this 

treason 
«  Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

*  K.  Edw.   The  harder  matched,  the  greater  victory ; 

*  My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  drum  and  color.^. 

Som.    Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 
Glo.    Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset,' 

1  The  first  of  these  noblemen  wwa  Edmund,  slain  at  the  battle  of  St 
Albans,  14!>5.  The  second  was  Henry,  his  son,  beheaded  after  the  battle 
of  Hexham,  14G3L  The  present  duke,  £dmund,  brother  to  Henry,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Tewksoury,  1471,  and  there  beheaded;  his  brother 
John  losing  his  Ufe  in  the  same  fight. 


I 


I 
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Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  drum  and  colors. 

War.   And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
*More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love. — 

*  Come,  Clarence,  come ;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  calls. 

Clar.   Father   of    Warwick,  know   you   what  this 
means ; 

[  Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  his  cap. 

*  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee. 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  ^  the  stones  together, 

*  And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou,  Warwick, 

*  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,*  unnatural, 

*  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 

*  Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  ? 

*  Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath  : 

*  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 

*  That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 

*  I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 

*  With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, 

*  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 

*  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  wiF*  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

jfif.  Edw.   Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more 
beloved. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate. 


1  L  e.  to  cement  ^  L  e.  Mhipid, 
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*  Glo.   Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  brotherlike. 
War.   O,  passing  traitor,  perjured,  and  unjust ! 

K.  Edw.   What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town, 
and  fight  ? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

fVar.   Alas,  I  am  not  cooped  here  for  defence. 
I  will  away  towards  Barnet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

K.  Edw.   Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads 
the  way. — 
Lords,  to  the  field.     Saint  George,  and  victory. 

[March.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    A  Field  of  Battle  near  Barnet. 

Alarums    and    Excursions.       Enter   King    Edward, 
bringing  in  Warwick,  wounded. 

*  K.  Edw.    So,  lie  thou  there  :  die  thou,  and  die  our 

fear ; 
*For  Warwick  was  a  bug,^  that  feared  us  all. — 

*  Now,  Montague,  sit  fast ;  I  seek  for  thee, 

*  That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

[Exit. 
War.   Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?     Come  to  me,  friend,  or  foe. 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 

And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeered  Jove's  spreading  tree. 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's  black 
veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 

1  Warwick  was  the  hughear  thvLt  frightened  us  all. 
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*  To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world. 

The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  filled  with  blood. 

Were  likened  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 

For  who  lived  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 

And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood ! 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 

Even  now  forsake  me ;  and,  of  all  my  lands. 

Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length ! 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ? 

And,  Hve  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 


Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thou  as  we  are, 

*  We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again  ! 

*  The  queen  from    France    hath    brought  a   puissant 

power ; 

*  Even  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah,  couldst  thou  fly ! 

'  tVar.   Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Montague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  tiike  my  hand, 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  a  while  ! 

*  Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst, 

*  Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold,  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

*  Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

*  Som.    Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breathed  his 

last; 
And,  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said — Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke, 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault,* 
That  might  not  be  distinguished  ;  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan — 
(), fareicellj  Warwick! 

War.  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul ! — 


1  The  old  play  has  this  line : — 

^  Whicn  soanded  like  a  clamor  in  a  vault" 
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Flj,  lords,  and  save  yourselves ;  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven.  {^Dies. 

Oxf.   Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power ! 

lExeufUj  bearing  off  Warwick's  body. 


SCENE   III.    AmAher  Part  of  the  Field.    FUmrish. 

Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph;  with  Clarence, 

Gloster,  and  toe  rest. 


^.  Edw.   Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course, 

*  And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory. 

<  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
'  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 

'  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 

*  Ere  he  attain  his  easeful,  western  bed ; 

*  I  mean,  my  lords, — those  powers,  that  the  queen 

<  Hath  raised  in  Gallia,  have  arrived^  our  coast, 
'  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Clar.    A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 

*  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
*Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapors  up; 

*  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

*  Glo.   The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong, 

*  And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her; 

*  If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.   We  are  advertised  by  our  lo\ing  friends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  towards  Tewksbury ; 

*  We,  having  now  the  best  at  Barnet  field, 

*  Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way ; 

*  And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. 

Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry — Courage !  and  away. 

[Exeunt. 

1  Arrived  is  here  used  in  an  active  fonn. 
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SCENE   IV.     Plains  near  Tewkshmy.     March. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  Somerset, 

Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 
their  loss,^ 

*  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 

*  What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 

*  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 

*  And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood  ? 

*  Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.     Is't  meet,  that  he 

*  Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

*  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 

*  Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved  ? 

*  Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  what  of  that  ? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  what  of  him  ? 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  what  of  these  ? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allowed  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 

*  But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say — no, 

*  From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 

*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 

*  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
*What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged,  fatal  rock  ? 
\11  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while : 


1  This  speech,  in  the  ori^al  play,  is  expressed  in  eleven  lines.  Malone 
thinks  its  extraordinary  expansion  into  thirty-seven  lines  a  decisive  proof 
that  the  old  play  was  the  production  of  some  writer  who  preceded  Shak- 
speare. 
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*  Tread  on  the  sand  ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 

*  Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 

*  Or  else  you  famish  ;  that's  a  threefold  death. 

*  This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 
*Jn  case  some  oac  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  That  there's  no  hoped-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

*  More  than  with  ruthless  wiv.cs,  with  sands,  and  rocks. 

*  Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
*'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

*  Prince.    Melhiiiks  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit, 

*  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 

*  Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
*And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
'  I  speak  not  this  as  douhting  any  here. 

*  For,  did  1  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 

*  He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes ; 
'  Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 

*  And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
'  If  any  such  be  here   as  God  forbid  ! 
'  Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help. 

'  Oxf.   Women  and  cliildren  of  so  high  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  faint!  why,  'twere  perpttual  shame. — 

*  O,  brave  young  prince !  llij  famous  grandlather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee.  Long  mayst  thou  live, 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  bis  glories ! 

'  Som.   And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope,  , 

*  Go  home  to  bed,  and  like  the  owl  by  day, 
'  If  he  arise,  be  mocked  and  wondered  at. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Thanks,  gende  Somerset ; — sweet  Ox- 

ford, thanks.  i, 

*  Prince.   And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath  noth- 

ing else.  ' 

Enter  a  Messenger.  [■ 

'  Mess.    Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  al  hand,  j 

Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute.  jj 

*  Oxf.    I  thought  no  less  ;  it  is  his  policy,  \ 
'  To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided.  j 

Som.   But  he's  deceived  :  we  are  in  readiness.  I 

li 
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Q.  Mar.   This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  forward- 
ness. 
Oxf.   Here  pitch  our  battle ;  hence  we  will  not  budge. 

March.     Enters  at  a  distance^  King  Edward,  Clar- 
ence, Gloster,  and  Forces. 


\  Edto.   Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  thorny 
wood, 

*  Which,  by  the  Heavens'  assistance,  and  your  strength, 

*  Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

*  For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out. 

*  Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,   and  gentlemen,   what   I 
should  say. 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this : — Henry,  your  sovereign, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe  ;  his  state  usurped, 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain, 
His  statutes  cancelled,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 
You  fight  in  justice ;  then,  in  God's  name,  lords. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Armies. 

SCENE  V.    Another  part  of  the  same. 

Alarums:  Excursions:  and  cifienoards  a  retreat. 
Then  enter  King  Edward,  Clarence,  Gloster, 
and  Forces;  mth  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  and 
Somerset,  prisoners. 

*  K.  Edw.   Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes  castle  ^  straight : 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

*  Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

1  A  caitle  in  Picardy,  where  Oxf<nd  wu  confined  ior  many  yearn. 
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Oxf.  For  my  part,  I'll  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

*  Som.   Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune. 

[Exeunt  Oxf.  and  Som.,  guarded. 

*  Q.  Mar.   So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

*JSr.  Edw.   Is  proclamation  made, — that  who  finds 
Edward, 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

*  Glo.   It  is ;  and  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  xoith  Prince  Edward. 

*  K.  Edto.   Bring  forth  the  gallant ;  let  us  hear  him 

speak. 

*  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 

*  Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 

*  For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turned  me  to  ? 

Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud,  ambitious  York ! 
Suppose  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth  ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou. 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.  Mar.   Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolved ! 

*  Glo.    That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat. 
And  ne'er  have  stolen  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.    Let  Msop  ^  fable  in  the  ^\^nter's  night ; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  Heaven,  brat,  I'll  plague  you  for  that  word. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 
Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive  scold. 
Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back 
rather. 

*  K.  Edw.    Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your 

tongue. 
Clar.    Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 
Prince.    I  know  my  duty  ;  you  are  all  undutiful. 


1  The  prince  calls  Richard  iEsop  for  hia  crookedness ;  and  the  Poet, 
following  nature,  makes  Richard  highly  incensed  at  the  reproach. 
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Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou  perjured  George, 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ; — 

*  And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edw.   Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer  here.^ 

[Slabs  him. 

*  Glo.  SprawPst  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

[Glo.  stabs  him. 

*  Cla.   And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Cla.  stabs  him. 
Q.  Mar.   O,  kill  me  too ! 
Glo.   Marry,  and  shall.  {Offers  to  kill  her. 

*  K.  Edw.   Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  done 

too  much. 
Glo.   Why   should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 

words  ? 
K.  Edw.  What !   doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means  for 

her  recovery. 
Glo.   Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother. 

*  I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter ; 

*  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

Clar.   What?  what? 

*  Glo.   The  Tower,  the  Tower !  [Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar.   O,  Ned,  sweet  Ned  !  speak  to  thy  mother, 

boy! 

*  Canst  thou  not  speak  ? — O  traitors  !  murderers ! — 
They  that  stabbed  Caesar,  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

*  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it. 

*  He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 

*  What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  ? 

*  No,  no  ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  ; — 

*  And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 

*  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals  ! 

*  How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped ! 

1  That  is,  ^'thoa  who  art  the  likeness,''  &c.  The  old  copies  describe 
Edward  as  striking  the  first  blow,  and  Gloster  the  next ;  and  this  is  ac- 
cording to  history,  which  informs  us  that  Edward  smote  the  prince  with 
his  gauntlet,  on  which  the  rest  despatched  him. 
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^  You  have  no  children,  butchers  !  if  you  had, 

^  The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirred  up  remorse ; 

*  But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

*  As,   deathsmen !  you  have    rid  ^   this   sweet  young 

pince ! 
K.  Edw.   Away  with  her  ;  go,  bear  her  hence  per- 
force. 
Q.  Mar.   Nay,  never  bear  me  hence ;  despatch  me 
here; 
Here  sheath  thy  sword  ;  I'll  pardon  thee  my  death. 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — Then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 
Clar.   By  Heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 
Q.  Mar.    Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence,  do 

thou  do  it. 
Clar.   Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not 

do  it  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself; 
'Twas  sin  before,   but  now  'tis  charity. 

*  What !   wilt  thou  not  ?    Where  is  that  devil's  butcher, 
Hard-favored  Richard  ?     Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here.     Murder  is  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  back. 

K.  Edw.     Away,  I  say;    I   charge  ye,  bear   her 

hence. 
Q.  Mar.    So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince ! 

lExitj  led  ovi  forcibly. 
K.  Edtv.   Where's  Richard  gone  ? 
'  Clar.    To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess. 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.    He's   sudden,  if  a  thing  comes   in    his 
head. 
'  Now  march  we  hence ;  discharge  the  common  sort 
'  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 

*  And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares ; 

*  By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  [^Exewit 

1  To  rirf  is  to  cut  off,  to  destroy. 
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SCENE   VI.     London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

King  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  xmth  a  hook  in  his 
hand,  the  Lieutenant  attending.     Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.   Good  day,  my  lord.     What,  at  your  book  so 

hard  ? 
K.  Hen.   Ay,  my  good  lord.     My  lord,  I  should  say 
rather ; 
Tis  sin  to  flatter ;  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 

*  And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

*  Glo.   Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves ;  we  must  confer. 

[Exit  Lieutenant. 
*J5r.  Hen.   So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the 
wolf: 

*  So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 

*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.    Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

*  K.  Hen.   The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 

*  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth'  every  bush; 
And  1,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 

Where    my  poor  young  was  limed,  was  caught,  and 
killed. 
'  Glo.   Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 

*  That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 

*  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drowned. 

*  K.  Hen.    I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 

*  The  sun,  that  seared  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 

*  Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 

*  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words ! 

*  My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 

1  To  misdoubt  is  to  suspect  danger,  to  fear. 
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Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. — 

*But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 

*  Glo.   Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K.  Hen.   A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art ; 

*  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

*  Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.   Thy  son  I  killed  for  his  presumption. 
K.  Hen.   Hadst  thou  been  killed,  when  first  thou 
didst  presume, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy, — that  many  a  thousand, 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parceP  of  my  fear; 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 
The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

*  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time ; 

Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

The  raven  rooked^  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 

And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 

'  To  wit, — an  indigest,  deformed  lump, 

Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  born. 

To  signify, — thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world; 

And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 

'  Thou  cam'st — 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more  : — Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech. 

[Stabs  him. 
For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordained. 

K.    Hen.    Ay,  and   for   much  more  slaughter  after 
this. 
O  God  !  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  !  [Dies. 


1  Who  suspect  no  part  of  what  my  fears  presage. 

2  To  rooAr,  or  tucIl,  is  to  cower  down  like  a  bird  at  roost  or  on  its  nest. 
The  word  is  of  very  ancient  use  in  our  language. 
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Glo.   What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 

*  O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 

*  From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house ! 

*  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell :  and  say — I  sent  thee  thither. 

[Stabs  him  again. 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. — 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 
I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 

*  And  seek  their  niin  that  usurped  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wondered ;  and  the  women  cried, 
O,  Jesus  bless  tcs^  he  is  bom  tvith  teeth ; 

*  And  so  I  was  ;   which  plainly  signified — 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

*  Then,  since  the  Heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 

*  And  this  word,  love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone. — 
Clarence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 
But  I  will  sort'  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 
For  I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies, 

*  That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 

*  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone  : 

*  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest  ;• 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. — 

*  I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.  [Exit. 

1  Select,  choose  out 
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SCENE  VII.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  Edward  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  throne , 
Queen  Elizabeth  roith  the irvfant^Tmce^  Clarence, 
Gloster,  Hastings,  and  others^  near  him. 

K.  Edw.   Once   more  we   sit   in   England's   royal 
throne, 
Repurchased  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  we  mowed  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride ! 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renowned 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son. 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurred  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound : 
*  With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Mon- 
tague, 
That  in  their  chains  fettered  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roared. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy. — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself, 
Have  in  our  armors  watched  the  winter's  night ; 
'  Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labors  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.    I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  jour  head  were  laid  ; 
For  y^t  I  am  not  looked  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordained  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back. — 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  thou  shalt  execute.^ 

[Aside. 

K.  Edto.    Clarence,    and    Gloster,    love    my   lovely 
queen ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

^  Gloucester  may  be  supposed  to  touch  his  head  and  look  significantly  at 
his  hand. 
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Clar.   The  duty  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

K.  Edw.   Tlianks,  noble  Clarence  ;  worthy  brother, 

thanksJ 
*  Glo.    And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 

sprang'st, 

*  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit. — 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kissed  his  Master ;  ^ 

*  And  cried — All  hail !  when  as  he  meant —  >  Aside. 

All  harm.  ) 

K.  Edw.   Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights. 

Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 
Clar.    What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Mar- 
garet ? 

Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 

Hath  pawned  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 

And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 

K.  Edw.   Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to 
France. 

And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 

With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows, 

Such  as  befit  the  pleasures  of  the  court  ? 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ! — farewell,  sour  annoy ! 

For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.  [^Exeunt. 

1  The  old  quarto  play  appropnatcs  this  line  to  the  qwen.  The  first  and 
second  folio,  by  mistake,  have  ^ven  it  to  Clarence,  In  Steevens's  copy 
of  the  second  folio,  which  had  belonged  to  king  Charles  the  First,  his 
majesty  had  erased  Clcu  and  written  JiCth^  in  its  stead.  Shakspeare, 
therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  restorers,  may  boast  a  royal  name. 
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